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The Comic Thrust of 
Ashbery’s Poetry 


THOMAS A. FINK 


Although John Ashbery’s poems seldom cause even his most de- 
voted readers to double over in laughter, his work is persistently 
humorous. Perhaps the most salient aspect of this humor can be defined 
in negative terms: a relatively high number of sentences in the poetry 
seem to “ask” not to be taken seriously as the direct expression of 
information that matters. For the seasoned reader of Ashbery, invisible 
(sometimes visible) quotation marks form around any statement that is 
the slightest bit portentous. Noticing that a poem in the recent Shadow 
Train (1981)! begins with the exhortation, “Trust me,” one chuckles 
and realizes that this poet’s language can, most of the time, only be 
trusted to be untrustworthy. And even when an Ashbery poem ends 
with a solemn, lyrical tone, all of the playfulness invariably preceding it 
tends to make the reader suspect that the coda, too, should be inter- 
preted ironically. 

Many of Ashbery’s readers have pointed to his refusal to make 
“serious” statements as a central feature of the poetry, but none have 
fully explored the essentially comic attitude that stems from that choice 
or the full range of humorous effects that largely derive from it. 
According to David Shapiro, author of the first book-length treatment 
of the poet, 

Ashbery’s poetry is humorously and melancholically self- 
reflexive and sees itself as a provisional, halting critique of naive 
and degraded referential poetries.... Ashbery deflates our ex- 
pectation of sense, of presence, by giving us again and again the 
playful zone of deferred sense.* 
Throughout his book, Shapiro tends to emphasize the melancholic and 
confrontational aspects of Ashbery’s “decentering” activity rather than 
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its abundantly humorous side: “The imagination in Ashbery speaks of a 
constantly agitated agon. . . .”? Granting that some Ashbery poems like 
“Europe” and sizable chunks of poems like “The Skaters” do evoke the 
agitation that Shapiro finds, I would consider the mock-agonistic more 
prevalent than the agonistic. 
David Lehman, I believe, comes closer to Ashbery’s dominant tone 
in a characterization of his irony: 
At home with an essential homelessness among ideologies and 
programs, adrift and yet secure in the houseboat of his days, he 
has resisted the temptation to fill up vacancies with reassuring 
convictions.... What Ashbery calls “a tongue-and-cheek atti- 
tude” permits him to find a certain congeniality in situations of 
maximum uncertainty... .* 


If Ashbery welcomes uncertainty with open arms, and he does, it is also 
with a powerful sense of fun. 

In “Fresh Air: Humor in Contemporary American Poetry,” John 
Vernon perceives two “camps” of poetic humorists and places Ashbery 
firmly in one of them: “The humor of these poets” (who include 
Kenneth Koch, James Tate, and others in the New York school, of 
which Ashbery is a charter member, and several Beat poets) “hovers 
between surrealism and a kind of epistemological skepticism, a refusal 
to mean or to respect meaning.” Vernon believes that this “camp” has 
adopted premises very similar to the omnitextual deconstructive 
philosophy of Jacques Derrida: 

If we unpeel all the layers of language around us, tracing words 
back to their sources in other words, and still other words, what 
we find behind it all is not a “world” or “reality” or a presence of 
any kind, but simply an absence. . . . If there’s a gap between 


words and things, then why not release words to play on their 
own, joke around, display themselves, invent, shuffle, entertain?® 


I would certainly agree that deconstruction provides fruitful ap- 
proaches to Ashbery’s texts, but the notion of “free-play” discussed 
above is a limited version of both the philosophical practice and of the 
creation of humor in the poetry. A fuller description would account for 
ways in which the tendency of “words to play on their own” and “joke 
around” comes up against the awareness of “a ‘world’ or . . . presence” 
that really exists outside the realm of language. The possibility of relative 
descriptive accuracies within provisionally established contexts allows 
for the “jocoserious” dislodging of anticipated congruities and con- 
tinuities. Take, for example, these blatantly “referential” opening sen- 


tences of the recent “Qualm”: 
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Warren G. Harding invented the word “normalcy,” 

And the lesser known “bloviate,” meaning, one imagines, 

To spout, to spew aimless verbiage. He never wanted to be 
president. 

The “Ohio Gang” made him. He died in the Palace 


Hotel in San Francisco, coming back from Alaska, 
As his wife was reading to him, about him, 
From The Saturday Evening Post. 
(Shadow Train, p. 13) 


Several of these details can be found in history texts; the only two 
elements revealing poetic invention on Ashbery’s part are the assumed 
definition of “bloviate”’—with the striking alliteration and assonance— 
and the use of a quatrain break to separate “Palace” and “Hotel,” thus 
deflating Harding’s “stature.” Though the first two lines are “about” 
words, we cannot efface their connection to “Poor Warren” Harding, 
ranked by many historians as the worst and most inept president the 
United States ever had. 

Humor lies in Ashbery’s careful selection and juxtaposition of 
details. We hear nothing of Harding’s accomplishments in the White 
House (perhaps because there were none), and the only significant 
event of “Poor Warren’s” abbreviated term, the Teapot Dome Scandal, 
goes unmentioned. Instead, Ashbery chooses a bizarre way of remem- 
bering a political leader—as one who coined two quaint words that 
passed out of currency soon after his death, like the poems of a minor 
poet. But one of the words makes possible the evocation of a historical 
irony: if Harding promised a “return to normalcy” after the turmoil of 
the First World War, it can be said that the phrase ultimately turned on 
him and exposed his comic insufficiency as someone too normal 
(mediocre) to tackle the presidency’s severe challenge. To make mat- 
ters even more incongruous—and that is Ashbery’s specialty—whereas 
most politicians must utilize all of their resources and determination to 
be elected president, Harding’s bumbling passivity, exploited by the 
unsavory “Ohio Gang,” brought him to a pinnacle “he never wanted.” 

Even the circumstances of “Poor Warren’s” death serve as a source 
of humor for Ashbery. The parallelism, “to him, about him,” under- 
scores the somewhat narcissistic pose of a president who spent his last 
moments paying attention to his own publicity (spoon-fed by his wife, 
of course) rather than thinking about affairs of state. There is also the 
possibility that Harding was so appalled to learn from the Saturday 
Evening Post about his abysmal performance as chief executive that it 
killed him. In the poem’s third quatrain, the absurdity of Harding's 
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small place in history is further accentuated when Ashbery gives the 
late president a modern mythological status: “... a new gold star / 
Flashes like confetti across the intoxicating early part / Of summer .. .” 
(Shadow Train, p. 13). 

A superficial reading of “Qualm” might conclude that Ashbery is 
merely taking aim at an easy. target to elicit a few chuckles, but the title 
of the poem seems to indicate otherwise. Perhaps the misgiving is that 
alien forces shaping one’s experience, coupled with the reifying lan- 
guage of gossip-mongering journalism (or pop-historical thumbnail 
sketches), can inflate a simple person with common weaknesses and 
predilections into a ludicrous spectacle. If the speaker is indeed ar- 
ticulating a “Qualm,” he relies on humor rather than anger to com- 
municate a desire for change in the perspectives fostered by and in his 
media-drenched society. 

Excessive generalization is one of the prime targets of Ashbery’s 
comic thrust. His illustrious precursor, Wallace Stevens, obliquely 
aimed his potent comic darts at rigid attitudes of philosophical, spir- 
itual, and aesthetic orthodoxy. Fond of poking fun at the inhuman 
immobility of ceremonial statues, which he seemed to link with a 
metaphysics of eternal stasis, Stevens used description and ironic com- 
mentary (“... a permanence, so rigid / That it made the General [Du 
Puy] a bit absurd, / Changed his true flesh to an inhuman bronze. / 
There never had been, never could be, such / A man.”?) and wild 
surrealistic imagery (“... the marble statues / Are like newspapers 
blown by the wind.”8) to put forth his humorous perspectives. In 
“Credences of Summer,” understatement was used to mock the dull, 
obsessive pursuit of “plain reality” in ultra-rural “Oley”: “One of the 
limits of reality / Presents itself in Oley when the hay, / Baked through 
long days, is piled in mows. It is / A land too ripe for enigmas, too 
serene.” And in “The Man on the Dump,” Stevens reserved the most 
hyperbolic of caricatures for trite, sugary hyper-romanticism: 


The green smacks in the eye, the dew in the green 
Smacks like fresh water in a can, like the sea 

On a cocoanut—how many men have copied dew 

For buttons, how many women have covered themselves 
With dew, dew dresses, stones and chains of dew, heads 
Of the floweriest flowers dewed with the dewiest dew.’ 

In such poems as “Daffy Duck in Hollywood,” Ashbery has em- 
ployed most of these techniques for similar purposes, but a few new 
strategies can be found in his bag of tricks. Unlike Stevens, Ashbery 
dares to begin some of his poems with the most banal general state- 
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ments imaginable—and he pretends, for a little while, to mean them. 
Here is a diluted modern version of Emersonian/Whitmanian confi-’ 
dence: 

I am still completely happy. 

My resolve to win further I have 

Thrown out, and am charged by the thrill 

Of the sun coming up. Birds and trees, houses, 

These are but the stations for the new sign of being 

In me that is to close late, long 

After the sun has set and darkness come 

To the surrounding fields and hills. 

(The Double Dream of Spring, p. 33) 

Soon, this rhetoric of exaltation has been “sullied” by the sudden 
appearances of several other kinds of discourse, including colloquial 
throwaways, advertising hype, and military terminology, and the con- 
cept of “complete” visionary happiness grows vaguer by the minute. 
Indeed, at the end of the poem, with its acknowledgment of “the 
incredible violence and yielding / Turmoil that is to be our route,” (The 
Double Dream of Spring, p. 34) the initial statement has proven comically 
insufficient. A similar process of “decomposition” occurs in the later 
“Collective Dawns,” which features an equally outrageous beginning: 

You can have whatever you want. 

Own it, I mean. In the sense 

Of twisting it to you, through long, spiralling afternoons. 

It has a sense beyond that meaning that was dropped there 


And left to rot. 
(Houseboat Days, p. 5) 


The seductive immediacy of the opening line is necessarily qual- 
ified in the next breath: “having” turns into the narrower and slightly 
less satisfying “owning,” which in turn undergoes further qualification 
in the less wholesome word, “twisting.” Not really stable ownership at 
all, this “twisting” signifies the act of coercion, a psychological rather 
than a legal transaction, and the power-play takes valuable time to be 
resolved: “long, spiralling afternoons.” 

By the middle of the poem’s second strophe, however, the will to 
power has failed the imagined “consumer.” Some unidentifiable 
mayhem is confiscating even the possessions that have always been 
taken for granted: “They say the town is coming apart. / And people go 
around with a fragment of a smile / Missing from their faces” (House- 
boat Days, p. 5). The rest of “Collective Dawns”—which does not “col- 
lect” anything but keeps losing or discarding whatever it has “picked 
up’—skips haphazardly among moments of mild hopefulness, jerky 
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collapses, and “a weird ether of forgotten dismemberments” (Houseboat 
Days, p. 6). Not only can “you” not “have whatever you want,” but the 
possibility of having anything for keeps is severely questioned. 

Whereas Stevens generally began his poems portentously, no 
matter how whimsical the tone later became, Ashbery in “Crazy 
Weather” makes an absurdly hackneyed conversational phrase the point 
of departure for a powerful lyric: 

It’s this crazy weather we've been having: 


Falling forward one minute, lying down the next 
Among the loose grasses and soft, white, nameless flowers. 


People have been making a garment out of it, 

Stitching the white of lilacs together with lightning 

At some anonymous crossroads. The sky calls 

To the deaf earth. The proverbial disarray 

Of morning corrects itself as you stand up. 

You are wearing a text. 

(Houseboat Days, p. 21) 
The poet breathes zany new life into a lump of banality by ignoring its 
figural status and by taking it as a literal (surreal) truth. Since the 
weather often serves as a scapegoat for people’s inner dissatisfactions 
and as a topic of discussion for those who have nothing to say to each 
other, the extended personification proves comically apt: the weather 
can be viewed as a loud drunk or madman whose erratic behavior is a 
source of annoyance. 
Of course, the weather is an external force beyond human control. 

But Ashbery, as close to the realm of cognitive psychology as he is to an 
awareness of “textuality,” demonstrates how people try to foster the 
illusion that they have mastered such forces by “translating” them into 
human terms. The “soft, white, nameless flowers” are safely classified 
as “lilacs,” and the meteorological insanity is brought under control 
when the weather is transformed by an act of will into a material that 
functions solely to protect and adorn human beings. The “anonymous 
crossroads” where this transformation may occur, we find, turns out to 
be the primal scene of the poem itself, the great chiasmus where 
“endless” “tropical” substitutions occur. This comic, Derridean moment 
of naming (and un-naming) is enhanced when we realize that the word 
“text” derives from the Latin verb “texere,” which means “to weave.” In 
the woven fabric of this text, genuine differences between the “light- 
ning” and “lilacs” as referents are obscured by their similarities as. 
signs—by the link of alliteration and the not-so “anonymous 
crossroads” of metaphor and metonymy. Since the “origin” of in- 
terpretation has been uncovered as an irreducible dynamism, the seri- 
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ousness of generalization, much less cliché, as a mode for the achieve- 
ment of static interpretive truth is boisterously exploded. 

Although explosions do occur in Stevens’ poems (“It was / In the 
genius of summer that they blew up / The statue of Jove among the 
boomy clouds.”!!), the modulation from assertion to “decreation” (de- 
construction?) is rarely as swift or as stunning as in quite a number of 
Ashbery poems. In the recent “Hard Times,” for instance, after two 
quatrains full of conventional “wisdom” like “the power of this climate 
is only to conserve itself,’ Ashbery seems to be going along with the 
pessimistic view of life expressed by his speaker—without questioning 
the latter’s simplistic rhetoric—until, in the middle of the third qua- 
train, the stream of prosey, general, avuncular admonitions is abruptly 
halted: “Get it? And / He flashed a mouthful of aluminum teeth in the 
darkness / To tell however it gets down, that it does, at last” (Shadow 
Train, p. 37). At once sinister and laughably grotesque, the image of 
this automatic smile instantly unmasks the self-styled adviser as some- 
one with little of substance to say who loves to hear himself say it. The 
illumination of aluminum reflects no universal truth or specific fact; it 
turns back upon its source as a physical indication that the vapid 
rhetoric of “Hard Times” is comically ineffective in helping anyone 
during decidedly “hard times.” 

It is one thing to say that a poet humorously punctures massive 
generalities; it is quite another to argue that the same poet maintains a 
comic outlook even when describing potential sources of major anxiety 
and even tragedy. In Ashbery’s long poem, “The Skaters,” the themes 
of individual loneliness, the irreparable loss of an aesthetic or theologi- 
cal guiding principle, evidence of pervasive human selfishness, the 
dread of death, and a persistently menacing world situation comprise a 
sizable portion of the thirty pages; nevertheless, I submit that the poem 
refuses the high seriousness of tragedy and the lugubriousness of black 
humor time and again. 

One of Ashbery’s ways in “The Skaters” of blunting negative emo- 
tional forces and of allowing a comic disequilibrium to hold them in 
check is the technique of cutting quickly from one trope, image, or 
discursive passage to another. The poet speaks of “the rhythm of the 
series of repeated jumps, from abstract into positive and back to a 
slightly less diluted abstract. / Mild effects are the result” (Rivers and 
Mountains, p. 39). Whenever the speaker seems about to sustain a 
consideration of a serious topic, such as poverty (“How to excuse it to 
oneself? The wetness and coldness? Dirt and grime? / Uncomfortable, 
unsuitable lodgings, with a depressing view?”), he brings in another topic 
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out of left field: “But to return to our tomato can—those spared by the 
goats / Can be made into a practical telephone, the two halves being 
connected by a length of wire. / You can talk to your friend in the next 
room, or around corners” (Rivers and Mountains, p. 48). Comic in- 
genuity is surely no cure for poverty, but it can serve as a diversion 
from its bitterness. Of course, diversion itself, and not social meliorism, 
can be considered the actual subject of this poetic transition: the 
movement of the text is like the movement of a mind through its 
perceptions and reflections. 

Aside from “the rhythm of the series of repeated jumps,” Ashbery 
uses incongruities produced by an irreducibly double perspective (as 
opposed to a relentless single focus) to make sure that a predominantly 
comic textual atmosphere prevails over the possibilities of anguish or 
staid seriousness. This doubleness does not foster a “New Critical” 
balance or “reconciliation of opposites”; the humor “spotlights” the 
incompleteness of any one viewpoint, attitude, or synthesis. In part III 
of “The Skaters,” a “professional exile’s” alienation from world politics 
is expressed with memorable incongruity: 

The headlines offer you 
News that is so new you can’t realize it yet. A revolution 
in Argentina! Think of it! Bullets flying through 
the air, men on the move; 
Great passions inciting to massive expenditures of energy, 
changing the lives of many individuals. 

Yet it is all offered as “today’s news,” as if we somehow 
had a right to it, as though it were a part of our lives 
That we'd be silly to refuse. Here, have another—crime or 

revolution? Take your pick. 
(Rivers and Mountains, p. 57) 

Simultaneously, the speaker can imagine the enormity of conflict 
in a relatively small and underdeveloped nation (and the complex 
ramifications of this event on “the lives of many individuals”), and he 
can acutely appreciate how commercial packaging has trivialized the 
event and thus drained it of significance in his eyes. As appalling as it 
may seem to realize that one is deriving quotidian “entertainment” 
from “massive expenditures” of human suffering, the absurdity of the 
situation can make one laugh and thus accept its current inevitability, 

since some news is preferable to none and since media packaging will 
not be changed overnight. 

Some readers believe that Ashbery is a programmatic ironist who 
‘uses poetry to feel superior to everyone and everything. The poet 
presents this viewpoint in “The Skaters” in order to refute it: 

You who automatically sneer at everything that comes along, 
except your own work, of course, 
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Now feel the curious force of the invasion; its soldiers, 
all and some, 
A part of you the minute they appear. It is as though workmen 
in blue overalls 
Were constantly bringing on new props and taking others away: 
that is how you feel the drama going past you, powerless to 
act in it. 
(Rivers and Mountains, p. 59) 
Ashbery demonstrates in this passage that, no matter how ironic one 
may choose to be, uncontrollable forces can often chop the ego down to 
size. The comic freshness of the simile about the stage crew stems from 
its utterly pedestrian quality: rather than finding cosmic superpowers 
cowing the poor little ironist with their awesome strength, we picture 
ordinary young men ignoring him quite matter-of-factly as they per- 
form a dull, routine, and seemingly endless task. “Powerless to act” in a 
grand drama—such as one concerning world affairs—this witness is not 
even potent enough to have the tiniest influence behind the scenes. 
In Ashbery’s writing, the sudden evaporation of individual mastery 
is often represented as an absurd, sometimes grotesque stripping away 
of physical substance or as the reification of a formerly living element. 
An example of each kind of figuration can be found in the space of a 
few lines in the zany “Variations, Calypso and Fugue on a Theme of 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox.” The passage describes what it is like to lose the 
security of “some tested ideals, some old standbys” and to have “noth- 
ing to put in their place... .” 
For later in the vast gloom of cities, only there you learn 
How the ideas were good only because they had to die, 
Leaving you alone and skinless, a drawing by Vesalius. 
This is what was meant, and toward which everything directs: 
That the tree should shrivel in 120-degree heat, the acorns 
Lie around on the worn earth like eyeballs, and the lead 


soldiers shrug and slink off. 
(The Double Dream of Spring, p. 25) 


The quaint reference to Vesalius, rarified by our temporal distance 
from the anatomical “artist,” converts what would otherwise be a hor- 
rifying image into a wildly funny evocation of the simultaneous embar- 
rassment and joyous sense of ridiculousness experienced by someone 

` “caught with his pants down.” Ashbery, of course, tropes on the tired 
trope of “naked uncertainty”; skinlessness in his work often turns out 
to be more of an adventure than an agony. The poet, formidable 
surrealist that he frequently is, seizes upon the similarity in shape of 
“acorns” and “eyeballs” in order to convey the seemingly physical clum- 
siness and uselessness of a mind stripped of insight or “vision.” The 
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humor of that clumsiness, as well as the wit inherent in the choice of 
simile, outweighs any sense of loss in the lines: it would be extremely 
difficult to justify citing this passage as an example of black humor. 
As I noted earlier, the collision between decentered textual “play” 
and gestures toward extra-textual actuality sets off a great deal of the 
comedy in Ashbery’s poems. To identify an easily discernible manifes- 
tation of this process, there is a cross fire involving the formal (and 
situational) impediments to communication and the implicit opportu- 
nities for communication through language. “Wet Casements” provides 
a tangible example of such a conflict. In the poem Ashbery’s speaker 
apostrophizes a person whose name was first mentioned 
at some crowded cocktail 
Party long ago, and someone (not the person addressed) 
Overheard it and carried that name around in his wallet 
For years as the wallet crumbled and bills slid in 
And out of it. I want that information very much today, 


Can’t have it, and this makes me angry. 
(Houseboat Days, p. 28) 

These lines reenact a miniature comedy of mediation: to establish 
contact with the person addressed in the poem, the speaker must at the 
very least find out his or her name; to discover that name, he must 
have access to a piece of paper on which it has been written; to obtain 
the information on the paper, he must track down the person who has 
it; finally, the name must be legible (after all the years), the man must 
still have the piece of paper, and he must be willing to turn over the 
information to the speaker. Once in close proximity to the name he 
now desires so urgently, the speaker finds it ludicrous and infuriating 
that so many stages—probably impossible to negotiate—lie between 
himself and his telos. Equally absurd is the fact (or conjecture) that the 
prized piece of paper (valuable only because of the purest chance) has 
lain, totally useless to anyone including its owner, in a deteriorating 
wallet for such a long time. 

To curse and say, if only communication had been direct (then all 
would have worked out perfectly) is to forget that some form of 
mediation is always built into an exchange between two or more people. 
The speaker consciously utilizes this fact of experience in announcing 
his determination to express his negative emotions in the form of a 
work of art: “I shall use my anger to build a bridge like that / Of 
Avignon, on which people may dance for the feeling / Of dancing on a 
bridge” (Houseboat Days, p. 28). The recipients of this communication 
make their own use of it, as the creator expects and wants, and, in turn, 
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they create another work of art, a palimpsest, that the speaker can use 
for his own purpose of self-identification and validation: “I shall at last 
see my complete face / Reflected not in the water but in the worn stone 
floor of my bridge.” One finds humor in the simultaneous terseness 
and hyperbole of this assertion and in the conscious swerving away 
from the fate of Narcissus. 


At times, Ashbery employs the actual form of his poems to comment on 
difficulties of communication. The long “Fantasia on “The Nut-Brown 
Maid,’ ” like the old British ballad noted in its title, is written in the 
form of a dialogue between “He” and “She,” and yet the two characters 
hardly engage in ordinary conversation. The spatial proximity of pas- 
sages labeled with two separate pronouns cannot mandate a dialogue in 
writing any more than two people (not signifiers) can be forced to 
exchange thoughts just because they have been seated together. Some- 
times it is difficult to tell the two voices apart; both display rapid, often 
unaccountable, shifts in tone and subject matter, and both intersperse 
bizarre imagery with commonplaces. Each wanders chiefly in a 
labyrinth of semiprivate language. Immersed in tall tropes and cloudy 
conceptualizing, “He” and “She” find no time to “listen” attentively to 


each others’ fears and longings. 
The double-columned “Litany” takes the meta-communication of 


“Fantasia” a significant step further. In the latter poem, one might 
imagine the two speakers being able to listen to one another, but in the 
former, they are usually speaking at the same time! In fact, the author’s 
note prefacing “Litany” makes it clear that conversation between the 
two speakers is out of the question: “The two columns of ‘Litany’ are 
meant to be read as simultaneous but independent monologues” (As We 
Know, p. 2). The poem’s form, then, calls for speculation about the 
communication between author and reader. 

Needless to say, readers of poetry are accustomed to concentrating 
on one voice at a time, even if they encounter many different voices in 
the course of a long poem like The Waste Land or “The Skaters.” But 
one might ask why poetry cannot be more faithful to a reality that is 
not so unified; whenever someone speaks, countless others are also 
speaking elsewhere. Why should poetry give the illusion that only one 
of those voices has something important to say at a given time? Perhaps 
Ashbery’s movement in “Litany” from a single column of verse to twin 
columns signals an acknowledgment that all limits on poetic utterance 
and the production of meaning in general are arbitrary and can be 
obliterated. 

One does not have to be another Samuel Johnson, however, to find 
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epistemological problems with Ashbery’s prefatory instructions. For the 
single reader who encounters “Litany” in print—let us forget about the 
inconceivable idea of making sense of the poem while two people are 
reading it aloud—simultaneous understanding of the columns is virtu- 
ally impossible. He may choose to read a few lines from one column 
and then a few from the other or to read one whole column before 
turning to the other, but moving down both at once does not work for 
someone whose mind cannot function as a split screen or stereo system. 
(Whose does?) No matter how one decides to go through the poem— 
and all such decisions are equally arbitrary—his necessary adherence to 
the temporality of reading will always force him to pretend that what 
the author has designated as spatial contiguity is really temporal se- 
quence. Therefore, one cannot read the poem without doing violence 
to the “layout” of Ashbery’s stated intention. 

Of course, the poet himself has played a joke on the reader by 
placing him at one remove from a completeness of “meaning” from the 
moment he begins the poem. Possibilities of poetic utterance comically 
(and drastically) outpace the reader's perceptual capabilities, just as a 
totality of events that could occur in one room in a few seconds would 
prove too much for one individual to assimilate: “... a multitude of 
glittering, interesting / Things and people attack one / Like a blizzard at 
every street-crossing / Yet remain unseen, unknown, and undeveloped 
... (As We Know, p. 34). And, recalling that Ashbery had entitled a 
previous long poem “Fragment,” we can discern another facet of the 
joke: that “Litany,” however ungraspable, is but a subatomic particle 
compared to the babel-like totality of all the voices sounding in the 
world at the same time. 

Appropriately, a humorous anecdote about the absurdity of failed 
communication concludes the poem’s right-hand column: 

But you are leaving: 

Some months ago I got an offer 

From Columbia Tape Club, Terre 

Haute, Ind., where I could buy one 

Tape and get another free. I accept- 

Ed the deal, paid for one tape and 

Chose a free one. But since I’ve been 

Repeatedly billed for my free tape. 

I’ve written them several times but 

Can’t straighten it out—would you 

Try? 
(As We Know, pp. 67-68) 
The kind of tape mentioned here is the means by which a 
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spoken communication can be recorded for posterity. Having 
sought a bargain in communication, the speaker has implicitly 
been denied it (consciously or unintentionally) by those who 
promised it, and he has been unable to “straighten out’ the 
nuisance through another form of contact, a letter. When imper- 
fect modes of communication (and motives for it) are involved, 
something can easily go awry. 


But the final note sounded by this voice is not one of annoyance; 
he asks “you” to help him break through the communication barrier. It 
is as though the poet confesses that he cannot quite manage the com- 
plexities of his experience and wants the reader to sort out the poem’s 
tangled “messages” so that the writer himself will benefit from what he 
has written. Once again, though, Ashbery’s refusal to be serious, his 
essentially comic spirit, comes to the fore: the “you” he mentions is not 
“leaving”; he has never been there in the first place! Ashbery is play- 
fully spotlighting the illusion of direct communication between reader 
and writer. Lines of a poem may “pretend” to be one half of a conver- 
sation, but this “voice” is only some writing on a page. This is not to say 
that one cannot pose or solve problems through written corre- 
spondence, but how seriously is a reader likely to take a request in a 
published poem after all? 

The comic dimension of Ashbery’s poetry cannot usefully be 
placed in any convenient literary category. As in existentialist or absurd- 
ist literature and in black humor in general, Ashbery’s personae are 
not in harmony with nature and society and lack a sense of internal 
coherence, but the sustained bleakness and near-despair that go along 
with these realizations in the former categories are largely absent from 
Ashbery’s “rhythm of the series of repeated jumps” in which “mild 
effects are” frequently “the result.” The exhaustion resulting from 
much of Beckett’s writing is not evident even in such laboriously reflec- 
tive Ashbery texts as “Clepsydra” and “Fragment,” which are full of 
sprightly new beginnings after impasses. Elements of comedy of 
morals, manners, and ideas, and social and surreal comedy can be 
found in Ashbery’s work, but no single category predominates, and the 
poet does not roll them into a spuriously unified whole, since there are 
antagonisms between these approaches. Even to speak of a comedy of 
deconstruction does not quite work, because at times Ashbery’s humor 
has more to do with our direct awareness of extra-textual (phenom- 
enal) collapses than metaphysical ones. 

If we were to try to paste the above-mentioned labels on other 
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comic modern writers like James Joyce, Jorge Luis Borges, W. H. 
Auden, and A. R. Ammons, we would probably face equally massive 
difficulties. And if we then attempted to place these figures, along with 
the subject of this essay, in a “community” of anomalous comic authors, 
we would find their points of contact with one another insufficient for 
substantial generalizations. Due to the complexity of their narrative 
forms and unconventional uses of “real” and surreal materials, it is 
extremely difficult to pinpoint philosophical attitudes in the humor of 
Joyce and Borges, though many have tried. Auden’s comic detachment 
from human folly, as Justin Replogle has suggested,!? is somehow 
permitted in the later work by the poet’s belief in Christian redemp- 
tion, a notion only to be parodied in Ashbery. As for Ammons, his 
Emersonian leanings tend to give the description of nature a much less 
ironic “status” than Ashbery does. Furthermore, merely including 

=> Ashbery among the “New York School” humorists obscures the areas 
that clearly differentiate him from his friends, Frank O’Hara and 
Kenneth Koch, both of whom have permitted various forms of senti- 
mentality much stronger credibility in their work than does Ashbery in 
his. 

In order to avoid a rhetorical dead end, we might “conclude” that, 
in a reading of Ashbery’s poetry, “comedy” is the vague word used to 
characterize the mischievous, protean force that slips away from our 
serious pursuit of formulations for it. 

1 Page references to my citations from Ashbery’s work are included in my 
text. The following books are cited: Rivers and Mountains (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1966); The Double Dream of Spring (New York: Dutton, 
1970); Houseboat Days (New York: Viking, 1977); As We Know (New York: 
Viking, 1979); Shadow Train (New York: Viking, 1981). 

2 David Shapiro, John Ashbery: An Introduction to the Poetry (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1979), p. 1. 

3 Ibid., p. 13. 

4 “The Shield of a Greeting: the Function of Irony in John Ashbery’s 
Poetry,” in David Lehman, ed., Beyond Amazement: New Essays on John Ashbery 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1980), p. 126. 

5 Sarah Blacher Cohen, ed., Comic Relief: Humor in Contemporary American 
Literature (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1978), p. 305. 


8 Ibid. 
7 The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens (New York: Knopf, 1977), p. 391. 
8 Ibid., p. 473. 


Ibid., p. 374. 
10 Thid., p. 202. 
11 Ibid., p. 482. ; 
12 Justin Replogle, Auden’s Poetry (Seattle: Univ. of Washington Press, 


1969), p. 216. 
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Chambers of Yearning: 
Shirley Jackson’s Use of the Gothic 


JOHN G. PARKS 


Mrs. Arnold of Shirley Jackson’s story “Colloquy” (1944) feels 
driven to see a psychiatrist because of her confusion and bewilderment 
over her loss of “ʻa world where a lot of people lived too and they all 
lived together and things went along like that with no fuss.’”' The 
psychiatrist tries to get her to accept “reality,” which to him means to 
accept and adapt to a world with “cultural patterns rapidly disintegrat- 
ing.” Mrs. Arnold refuses to adapt to the doctor’s “disoriented world” 
and leaves his office. But the reader senses that the price for her 
refusal to accept the doctor’s, and the rest of society’s, definition of 
reality will be loneliness and madness. This story is in many ways 
representative of the concern of most of Jackson’s fiction, which is to 
reveal and chronicle the outrage, at times tempered with laughter, 
stemming from the violation of the self by a broken world. Through 
the effective use of gothic conventions Jackson reveals the contours of 
human madness and loneliness in a disintegrating world generally 
bereft of the meliorating power of love and forgiveness.” 

The broken world depicted in Shirley Jackson’s fiction, with its 
attendant madness and possibilities of evil, has been the subject of 
much analysis in recent years. Robert Jay Lifton writes of the break- 
down of fundamental human boundaries due to several major 
“psychohistorical’” developments—a loss of a vital and nourishing con- 
nection with the cultural past, the flooding of imagery produced by the 
mass media, and the threat of nuclear disaster. These forces have 
brought about what he calls an “Age of Numbing.”’ Rollo May de- 
scribes the contemporary experience as schizoid where people are out 
of touch with their feelings and thus avoid close relationships.’ R. D. 
Laing argues that contemporary culture is schizophrenic and that 
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schizophrenia is an understandable response to a mad world, a strategy 
for survival.’ Similarly, the philosopher Lionel Rubinoff writes that 
“modern man has been so violated that he is virtually looking for an 
excuse to go mad, and he will seize every opportunity to do so.”6 
Expanding on the arguments of Laing and using a phenomenological 
analysis of culture, John Vernon argues that schizophrenia is the defin- 
ing characteristic of Western culture—it is a culture which polarizes 
and compartmentalizes reality, fragments experience into opposites, 
thus repressing the possibilities of unity between self and world. This 
kind of structure Vernon calls a “map’—‘“that schizophrenic structure 
whereby areas of experience are extricated from each other and 
arranged in discrete spaces from each other, often as opposites.’ 
Twentieth-century consciousness, Vernon argues, is undergoing a shift 
from the map to the garden—that structure which unites opposites, 
enabling all areas of experience to be accessible to each other, a shift 
from polarization to unity. For Vernon, as for others, our very survival 
may depend upon the success of that shift. 

Feminist critics are also building on the radical psychology of R. D. 
Laing, seeing madness largely as a political event stemming from fe- 
male oppression in a male-dominated culture. Phyllis Chesler, in her 
book Women and Madness, strongly criticizes traditional psychotherapy 
for reflecting and sustaining an image of woman which emphasizes her 
helplessness and dependency upon male authority figures. Accord- 
ingly, to enforce or expect compliance with rigid sex roles is more 
causative than curative of some forms of madness in women. Barbara 
Hill Rigney develops the insights of Laing and Chesler, among others, 
and applies them to an analysis of selected novels by Charlotte Bronté, 
Virginia Woolf, Doris Lessing, and Margaret Atwood. The novels pre- 
sent 


a criticism of a patriarchal political and social system, a universe 
dominated by masculine energy, which, in itself, manifests a kind 
of collusive madness in the form of war or sexual oppression and 
is thereby seen as threatening to feminine psychological survival. 
Most of these novels depict a female protagonist who, in spite of 
such oppression, achieves a superior sanity and at least a relative 
liberty in the assertion of a self.8 


While some of the novels by Shirley Jackson reveal a similar pattern, 
very few of her protagonists achieve much of a victory over oppression. 
Indeed most of Jackson’s protagonists are emotionally violated and 
must struggle desperately to overcome their estrangement and disloca- 
tion, and most of them fail. 
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Appearing in the same year as her famous story “The Lottery,” 
Jackson’s first novel, The Road Through the Wall (1948), chronicles the 
collapse of a small community due to its own inner demonic contradic- 
tions. By focusing upon a whole neighborhood, rather than upon a 
single violated protagonist as in her other novels, the novel creates an 
effective metaphor or microcosm for the tensions inherent in the cul- 
ture in the postwar period. Moreover, whether the protagonist is indi- 
vidual or collective, the novel adumbrates and begins exploration of 
one of Jackson’s primary concerns throughout her career: the dark 
incomprehensible spot or stain upon the human soul and our con- 
tinuing blindness and, hence, vulnerability to it. Jackson’s fiction refuses 
to compromise with the glib psychologies of our therapeutic age. 

The story takes place in Cabrillo, a fictitious suburb of San Fran- 
cisco, in 1936. It concerns a group of families and single individuals 
who live side by side in relative privacy and in apparent harmony, a 
kind of cross section of middle-class and upper-class aspiring families. 
Their children attend school together and share the street in play. 
Some of the parents gather weekly for sewing, and less frequently for 
parties. The apparent security and equilibrium of this community are 
broken and destroyed by a series of events. The first important event is 
the tearing down of the wall in order to extend and join Pepper Street 
with the one beyond the wall. This serves as a kind of catalyst for the 
rest of the action and the climax of the story. A three-year-old girl is 
discovered missing from a party at one of the homes, necessitating an 
all-out search. Missing also is a thirteen-year-old boy who “acted 
funny.” Panic and wild imaginings spread. The little girl is soon found 
dead, her head smashed in by a rock. The boy is accused of murder, 
but before anything is found out he hangs himself. The important 
thing about the novel is not the plot, but, rather, as in most of Shirley 
Jackson’s stories, the gradual unfolding of the layers of human person- 
ality, sometimes in response to, other times causative of, events. 

The novel operates on two complementary levels. On one level the 
novel presents an exposure and examination of the social morals and 
manners of a community. The presence of a Jewish family and the 
incipient and, at times, outright anti-Semitism of the community, and 
the hidden envies due to economic differences are instances of this. 
These are symptomatic of what is going on at a deeper level—the level 
of the inner workings of the personality, and this is ultimately what the 
novel is seeking to delineate. The real world of the novel is not the 
world of social realism. There are enough features about it to indicate 
otherwise. The way the novel begins gives it the quality of the fairy tale 
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or fable: “The weather falls more gently on some places than on others, 
the world looks down more paternally on some people. Some spots are 
proverbially warm, and keep, through falling snow, their untarnished 
reputations as summer resorts; some people are automatically above 
suspicion.”® And the use of the old gothic convention of the old woman 
making prophecies is further evidence that the novel is not just con- 
cerned with social conflicts. Its concern is with the inner demonic 
cancer of the community and how it eats away and destroys not only 
individuals, but families and the social unit as a whole. In short, 
beneath the mask of the ordinary lies unrecognized terror. 

The Road through the Wall exemplifies what Irving Malin calls the 
“new American gothic,” in which the psyche is given priority over 
society, or, in Malin’s words, “the disorder of the buried life must be 
chartered.”!® The new American gothic employs a microcosm, with 
love as a primary concern. The weakling characters struggle with nar- 
cissism which often destroys others as well as themselves. Their narcis- 
sism leads them to make reality into a reflecting mirror of their own 
compulsions. The chief microcosm is the family, which “dramatizes the 
conflict between private and social worlds, ego and super-ego.”'! In 
new American gothic, as in old gothic, there is often a confused 
chronology and dream quality about the narrative. The old conventions 
of the gothic—the haunted castle or house, the voyage or flight, and 
the reflection—function now as images of narcissistic love and an- 
tagonism. Nearly all journeys end in failure or disaster. The narcissism 
of the characters intensifies their isolation and loneliness, creating a 
kind of vicious, self-destructive cycle. 

Using the neighborhood as her microcosm, Jackson presents a 
series of short glimpses into the households on the street—the tangled 
relationships, the lovelessness which produces its own poison that 
strangles and chokes off spontaneous life. The youngster accused of 
murdering the three-year-old girl is a victim of familial lovelessness. The 
evidence against him is circumstantial at best, but, with few exceptions, 
the street accepts his guilt. The crime or accident raises the larger issue 
of human responsibility. The novel depicts a community so fragile and 
sick that the ultimate responsibility is diffuse and all are implicated, no 
one is innocent. That few even glimpse this possibility betokens a 
community bereft of imagination and morally bankrupt. 

Against this background of communal failure, Jackson moves in 
her second novel, Hangsaman (1951), into an initiation story tracing the 
descent into madness of an individual protagonist and her apparent 
return to a tenuous grasp upon reality. Natalie Waite, a college 
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freshman, spends half her time in an imaginary world where she is 
being questioned by a detective regarding a murder, leaves family and 
home for college, and faces loneliness, hostility, and rejection by most 
of her peers, encounters the duplicity of institutions and adult life, falls 
into a relationship with a strange girl named Tony, who may herself be 
wholly imaginary, and comes near to a loss of self through absorption 
or suicide before finally emerging from the woods, literally as well as 
figuratively, to a new self-understanding and a new approach to tangi- 
ble reality. Natalie does, however, make the frightful transition from 
innocence of a sort, to experience, to the beginning of adult life. Leslie 
Fiedler writes of the handling of this passage in much recent literature: 
“Most serious writers in the twentieth century ... have given up the 
notion of seduction as well as that of redemption; they are no more 
moved by the concept of corruption than they are by that of salvation, 
substituting for the more traditional fable of a fall to evil that of an 
initiation into good-and-evil.”!2 While seduction and sex figure in 
Natalie’s initiation, her final crossing is a kind of death and rebirth into 
a world solid but devoid of moral absolutes. 

Natalie needs to escape from the heavy dominance of an egotistical 
and narcissistic father who seeks to create Natalie in his own image. 
Her mother has escaped from her dominating husband by fleeing into 
drink so that she offers no solace to Natalie in her time of need. 
Natalie’s only outlet has been her rich imagination and fantasy life to 
which she turns to escape the intrusive assaults of her father. At the 
college, Natalie becomes enamored of her literature instructor, but, as 
she gets to know him, she sees that he is selfish and cruel toward his 
wife and that his success is due more to his charm than to his intel- 
lect—in short, he is no better than her father. Thus, with the men in 
her life betraying her, and without any help or guidance from her 
mother, Natalie is ripe for a fall into madness. 

Out of desperation and loneliness, Natalie retreats deep into her- 
self and her rich fantasy life. Writing fervently in her secret journal, 
she dreams of a time when people will fear her and she will be revered 
and respected. She lives with the feeling that something momentous is 
about to happen to her. She develops a close relationship with Tony, 
another despised girl on campus. To Natalie, Tony is exotic, clever, 
intelligent, and self-possessed. However, it is not clear throughout the 
novel whether Tony is real or an imagined creation that fulfills 
Natalie’s need. In any case, Tony functions as Natalie’s Doppelganger, 
and as such represents Natalie’s own growing fragmentation and self- 
alienation. Together they read the Tarot cards, and walk about the 
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town like two Alices in a Wonderland of their own making. From the 
significantly named “Paradise Park,” the winter-abandoned recreation 
area, Tony leads Natalie into the woods for a decisive encounter. If 
Tony is real, the scene may suggest a homosexual seduction or a kind 
of vampirism by her dark double, as in some of Poe’s stories, or 
possibly even suicide. As a fantasy projection, the threat is psychic 
destruction through narcissistic nihilism. In either case, Natalie loses self 
and retreats from reality. But at the last moment, Natalie repels the 
dark other’s embrace and returns to the school and to a renewed sense 
of reality. Out of her own inner resources, Natalie is able to repel the 
threat of her “dark lady” and make a successful, though perilous, 
passage to the world of experience and the knowledge of good-and- 
evil. 

Shirley Jackson’s fiction is filled with lonely, desperate women who 
reflect the disintegrations of modern life. This is seen quite clearly in 
Elizabeth Richmond, the disintegrating protagonist of The Bird’s Nest 
(1954), Jackson’s third novel. She is twenty-three years old when we 

7 first meet her in the novel, and lives with her eccentric maiden aunt, 
Morgen Jones, in an ugly, almost gothic, house. Her mother died when 
Elizabeth was nineteen, and since that time she has not spoken inti- 
mately with anyone; her life has become a virtual blank. She works in 
the upstairs office of the local museum because her aunt felt the job 
would give Elizabeth a more definite identity. But when the museum 
begins to undergo renovation, Elizabeth’s precarious hold on reality 
slips, and she falls prey to a form of “possession” all too common in the 
modern world. As Rollo May describes it: “Loneliness and its stepchild, 
alienation, can become forms of demon possession. Surrendering our- 
selves to the impersonal daimonic pushes us into an anonymity which is 
also impersonal; we serve nature’s gross purposes on the lowest com- 
mon denominator, which often means with violence.”!3 The violence in 
which Elizabeth indulges, as her demons come to the surface to haunt 
her, is a convoluted kind turned against her own fragile self. 

While Shirley Jackson was a lifelong student of mental illness, and 
all of her novels explore some aspect of the inner life, The Bird’s Nest is 
doubtless her most overtly psychological novel. She got the idea for the 
novel in part from reading Morton Prince’s 1905 study entitled The 
Dissociation of a Personality, which records the case of a person with 
several successive personalities. Besides the complex psychic struggles 
of the patient, Jackson was also struck by the role of the psychiatrist, 
and how oblivious he appeared to the possibility that the various per- 
sonalities of his patient might be creations of his own imagination. This 
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same obtuseness is made a part of ‘the’ character of the novel’s Dr. 
Victor Wright, the rather oddball meta*psychiatrist who patterns him- 
self after Thackeray. This purblind but esséntially benevolent doctor 
treats Elizabeth for two years with the use of hypnosis. When he 
discovers four competing personalities in Elizabeth, he gives each one a 
name and sets out to fulfill the godlike role of creating a new person. 
He definitely likes some of the personalities better than others; indeed, 
he recoils instinctively from the demonic aspects of Elizabeth’s psyche 
and seeks to destroy them in the name of his self-declared superior 
judgment and goodness. Despite his benevolence, it is quite clear that 
the pretentious good doctor is not aware of the implications of his 
treatment. He is dividing being down the middle, separating evil from 
good, denying the one for the other, and thereby tampering with the 
wholeness of a human soul. The doctor may be operating on an ideal 
yet false understanding of human nature. In this regard, Dr. Wright— 
called “Dr. Wrong” by one of Elizabeth’s personalities—is not unlike 
Carwin the Ventriloquist in Charles Brockden Brown’s Wieland, a kind 
of obtuse psychologist, who does not realize how serious the conse- 
quences of his experiments may be. 

Unlike Natalie of Hangsaman, who had no adult guides to turn to 
in her journey, Elizabeth is aided by the eccentric Aunt Morgen, whose 
quick, but masculine and coarse, wit makes her a perfect foil for the 
pompous Dr. Wright. It is from Aunt Morgen that Elizabeth learns the 
truth about her mother’s death—Elizabeth was not to blame for it as 
she had believed. With the release from guilt, Elizabeth is able to make 
the journey back to wholeness—her four personalities disappear and a 
new one emerges. At the end the doctor and Morgen assign her a new 
name, Victoria Morgen, thus making her a product of both their 
imaginations, an ending not without irony and ambiguity. 

The novel, as the first two, employs several features of the gothic. 
While the gothic mansion is not given much prominence, it is described 
as an ugly monstrosity well suited to an eccentric maiden aunt. There is 
the journey or flight from imprisonment when Elizabeth escapes to 
New York in search of her mother. And there is the reflection when 
the disintegrating Elizabeth sees her image in all the shiny surfaces 
of a room, symbolizing her growing schizophrenia and loss of control, 
and there are the split personalities which were always cropping up in 
Poe and the vampire novels. 

The gothic house is a prominent feature of Jackson’s last three 
novels. It serves not just as the focus of action or as atmosphere, but as 
a force or influence upon character or a reflection of character. In 
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Irving Malin’s terms, the house stands as “the metaphor of confining 
narcissism, the private world.”'* The house not only reflects the in- 
sanities of its occupants, but serves as a fitting microcosm of the mad- 
nesses of the world. 

One is used prominently in The Sundial (1958), which employs all 
the gothic conventions for comic and satiric purposes. Susan Sontag, in 
her essay, “The Imagination of Disaster,” which explores the cultural 
significance of fantasy and science fiction films, writes: “Ours is indeed 
an age of extremity. For we live under continual threat of two equally 
fearful, but seemingly opposed destinies: unremitting banality and in- 
conceivable terror.”!*> When both of these elements are combined in 
one novel, you have the makings of what Richard Poirier refers to as 
“the comic. apocalyptic,”!® a term providing an apt description for 
Shirley Jackson’s fourth novel. 

Showing her ability to find pity and terror in the ludicrous and the 
ludicrous in terror, Jackson created a fantasy of the end of the world 
which parodies the apocalyptic imagination, while at the same time 
portraying it. The novel is a full exposition of the poem by William 
Empson entited “Just A Smack at Auden,” especially this verse: 

Shall we go all wild, boys, waste and make them lend, 
Playing at the child, boys, waiting for the end? 

It has all been filed, boys, history has a trend, 

Each of us enisled, boys, waiting for the end. 


At the end of the novel eleven self-elected survivors of the immi- 
nent end of the world are all there waiting, with Mrs. Halloran dead 
and propped up against the sundial on the lawn of the great Halloran 
estate, the windows and doors battened down from the inside as pro- 
tection against the growing winds of doom. Some play bridge. Others 
talk of the realism of a recent movie. A few drink scotch and yawn in 
anticipation. “ ‘My.’ Mrs. Willow stretched, and sighed. ‘It’s going to be 
a long wait,’ she said.”!7 Indeed it is, for we leave them feeling that they 
will still be waiting to enter their hoped-for brave new world when the 
supplies they have stored in the library have been used up. The discon- 
firmation of apocalypse will doubtless lead only to new “revelations” and 
to new calculations for their waiting game. No matter, for they have 
already sealed their doom, which this grisly tale of comic horror and 
fantasy reveals. 

The novel is concerned with the nature of belief, with the way 
desperate people grasp a belief and make it their truth, with how belief 
and madness combine, in turn, and lead to more desperate behavior, | 
with how belief can be a form of madness itself, making people into 
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grotesques. Jackson portrays twelve people who become grotesques 
because they need, and desperately want, to believe in the apocalyptic 
revelations of the mad spinster Aunt Fanny, who herself is in a desper- 
ate contest, a power struggle for control of the massive Halloran estate 
with the matriarch Mrs. Halloran. Before Mrs. Halloran can gain total 
control of the estate and carry out her threatened banishments, Aunt 
Fanny has a “revelation” from her dead father of the impending end of 
the world. The only survivors, he reveals, will be the residents of the 
Halloran mansion, who will enter a new and better world. Because 
everyone else longs to accept the revelations as fact, Mrs. Halloran is 
forced to concede to their belief and attempts to control a household of 
people who now regard themselves as a new chosen race. 

In preparation for the new day, the Halloran clan burn all the 
books in the library and stock it with tons of food and supplies, and, 
remembering Robinson Crusoe, a grindstone, several shotguns, and 
hunting knives. Mrs. Halloran draws up a list of rules for conduct in 
the new era, setting herself as the sole monarch. But Mrs. Halloran fails 
in her attempt to control both present and future, for on the night 
before the expected new day, she falls or is pushed down the stairs, and 
her corpse is propped up against the sundial on the lawn. 

The insane revelations of Aunt Fanny speak to a sense of loss and 
of the possibility of recovery that each within the house feels. Each is 
filled with what one of the characters calls “a kind of unholy, unspeak- 
able longing.” It takes over the self: “It is a longing so intense that it 
creates what it desires, it cannot endure any touch of correction . . . (S, 
p. 62). This longing feeds the need to believe, no matter how bizarre 
the belief. And yet, at one point in their preparations, Mrs. Halloran 
remarks: “I wonder what nonsense we would be engaged in, if we were 
not doing this,” to which her courtier, Essex, replies: “‘It is proba- 
bly just as well that we have some nonsense to occupy us; just think of 
the harm we could do if we were bored’” (S, p. 100). Mrs. Halloran 
and Essex, on one level at least, still realize that what they are engaged 
in is a fiction, a masquerade, a game, and can indulge in irony about it. 
But as they continue to play, the game becomes reality, each player acts 
in deadly earnest, and they become trapped in their own fiction and 
lose the capacity to change it. What begins as “harmless nonsense” 
evolves into a game involving unimagined consequences. The novel 
satirizes a human condition in which gullibility, cupidity, and culpability 
reign virtually unrestrained by moral principle, and create a commu- 
nity of the survival of the worst. 

In The Sundial Shirley Jackson portrays the elitism of the apocalyp- 
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tic mind that sees only itself as being worthy of survival and salvation. It 
is an imagination which accepts powerlessness and surrenders human 
responsibility to what it regards as an overpowering destiny, in the 
name of which any crime is possible. To the Halloran household the 
world will end and begin again with itself as the inheritor. This is an 
example of what John R. May calls “presumptive eschatology” of a 
secular imagination which sees a simple continuation of history after 
the cataclysm.'® Here, there is no sense of judgment and renewal in 
connection with the cataclysm as in traditional apocalypse.'® A new 
world is expected, but no personal renewal is promised or demanded, 
implying no change at all in the human condition. 

The Halloran clan do not even shrink from murder on the eve of 
their new day. Their self-deception begins as a potentially humorous 
masquerade party, but in their desperate belief it quickly leads to the 
burning of books, the disengagement from life, and to the declaring of 
themselves as a new race of men. For the rest of mankind they feel little 
more than pity, or, more than likely, contempt. To theologians, 
apocalypse, properly conceived, is a message of hope for a people in 
stress and crisis, for it provides a context for the faithful to understand 
themselves and to act. But this understanding of apocalypse, essentially 
a biblical one, contrasts sharply with the pretensions of the Halloran 
party. They long for a revelation without judgment, and thus without 
renewal as well. Because they lack courage to live responsibly in the 
present world, and because they lack hope for the future, they abdicate 
their humanness for the apocalyptic visions of a mad woman, and 
choose to live appearance for reality, a dangerous fiction for life. They 
should have been listening when the nurse read from Robinson Crusoe 
to Mr. Halloran: “ʻA little after noon I found the sea very calm, and 
the tide ebbed so far out that I could come within a quarter mile of the 
ship, and here I found a fresh renewing of my grief; for I saw evi- 
dently, that if we had kept on board, we had been all safe ...’” (S, p. 
41). Believing themselves to have escaped time, history, and death, they 
fail to see that the question on the sundial is still their riddle: “WHAT IS 
THIS WORLD?” 

While a setting for what begins as a mad masquerade party in The 
Sundial, the gothic house in a real sense is the chief character of The 
Haunting of Hill House (1959), Jackson’s fifth and probably most popu- 
lar novel. Its presence is felt on nearly every page. The house is over 
eighty years old and carries the unsavory reputation of death, madness, 
revenge, and suicide. It is marked by “clashing disharmony,” every- 
thing off center, made entirely at “wrong angles,” all the small aberra- 
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tions adding up to a rather large distortion. Its basic structure is laid 
out in concentric circles, with rooms surrounded by other rooms—a 
“mother house.” It is a fitting metaphor for madness, for the irrational, 
for an illogic that perversely coheres. In classic gothic fiction, as 
Devendra P. Varma reminds us, “the element of terror is inseparably 
associated with the Gothic castle, which is an image of power, dark, 
isolated, and impenetrable.” To the Romantic movement and in gothic 
fiction “the castle stands as a central image of the lonely personality.”?° 
It is this house which welcomes home the utterly guilt-ridden, lonely, 
and loveless protagonist, Eleanor Vance, who surrenders willingly to its 
dark embraces, her own fragile self dissolving and fusing with the 
substance of Hill House. 

Eleanor Vance, another of Jackson’s violated women, is brought to 
Hill House as part of a scientific experiment into psychic phenomena. 
She is so fragile and vulnerable that her survival is questionable from the 
beginning. Her chief foil, reminiscent of Dr. Wright of The Bird’s Nest, 
is Dr. Montague, a pompous academic representing scientific ration- 
alism and logic. He is little more than an intellectual voyeur, knowing 
very much, but really understanding very little, especially when it 
comes to the mysteries of the human personality and the human heart. 
Terror and fear, the fatuous doctor believes, can be explained and 
controlled in terms of logic and will: “ ‘Fear . . . is the relinquishment of 
logic, the willing relinquishment of reasonable patterns. We yield to it 
or we fight it, but we cannot meet it half way.’ ”?! This militant ration- 
alist shows little compassion for Eleanor’s loss of sanity and banishes 
her from the house to protect his so-called experiment. 

The character Theodora is another of Jackson’s “dark ladies,” 
recalling the figure of Tony in Hangsaman. She is the opposite of 
Eleanor. She is secular and much experienced, exotic and exciting, 
representing, in part, what Eleanor might have been if her life had not 
been so restricted and inhibited. At times Theodora’s ministrations to 
Eleanor verge on the lesbian. At other times she ridicules Eleanor, and 
when Eleanor desperately reaches out for help, Theodora turns away 
abandoning her to her lonely dissolution. If Theodora functions partly 
as Eleanor’s Doppelganger, she does so in the sense of representing what 
Barbara Hill Rigney refers to as “the tragedy of one’s own fragmenta- 
tion and alienation from the self.”?? 

There is no place in the world for Eleanor. Unlike the Apollonian 
Dr. Montague, the Dionysian and cynical Theodora, Eleanor has no 
resources to call upon for survival. Her loneliness and schizophrenia 
find a welcome in the chaos of Hill House. If Eleanor is abandoned to 
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suicide, the house remains unconquerable, eluding the vain assaults of 
rationality and pointing to the mysterious and incomprehensible. 

The gothic mode serves well Jackson’s purpose to explore the 
depths and contours of female violation in the modern world. Alfred 
Kazin writes that “‘woman’s fiction’ exists not as writing by women but 
as inordinate defensiveness against a society conceived as the special 
enemy of the sensitive.””* In Jackson, he says, the stories reveal a 
pattern of “assault, deception, betrayal,” where a woman as victim is the 
protagonist and her defenselessness.is the story. While we may disagree 
with his assessment of “woman’s fiction,” his suggested pattern applies 
well to most of the protagonists of Jackson’s novels. 

Violation, in the sense of assault, deception, and betrayal, is the 
concern of Jackson’s sixth and last complete novel We Have Always Lived 
in the Castle (1962). Here also, as in so much of Jackson’s work, there is 
a sense of primal sin and darkness pervading a world where forgive- 
ness is lacking, where love is ambiguous, where hatred and hostility are 
all too ready to surface into action. 

In contrast to the dark despair of the fifth novel, the movement of 
this one is from a precarious and volatile form of order through chaos 
to a new order of things, also fragile and precarious, but perhaps 
enduring. It moves from a situation where the Blackwoods are caught 
between internal fear and external anger, through the chaos of terror 
and violence, during which time the top story of the Blackwood man- 
sion is gutted by fire and the house ravaged by hostile villagers, to a 
new order, not wholly of this world, which is referred to as “life on the 
moon.” 

For the first time in Jackson’s novels, the tale of violation and 
defenselessness is told by a first-person narrator, the mad eighteen- 
year-old Merricat Blackwood, who murdered four members of her 
family with arsenic six years before the story starts. Merricat’s older 
sister, Constance, was accused but acquitted for lack of evidence. For 
six years they have lived in constant tension with the villagers, who 
resent the Blackwoods for their wealth and for the fact that a mass 
murder weht unpunished. To Merricat the village is a wasteland filled 
with gray, drab, and hateful people, while her “castle” is a place of 

peace, light, and harmony. Constance is a virtual handmaiden of na- 
ture, raising and canning fruits and vegetables, and tending flowers all 
over the estate. 

The volatile tension between the lovely pastoral Blackwood home 
and the hostile, resentful village wasteland breaks into violence soon 
after cousin Charles Blackwood comes to visit. Ostensibly coming to 
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help Constance, it is clear that he is really after the Blackwood fortune. 
Merricat senses his threat to their idyllic existence and seeks to purge 
the estate of his presence. When a fire breaks out, cousin Charles 
brings in the villagers to help. In a scene of terror reminiscent of 
Hawthorne’s witches’ Sabbath in “Young Goodman Brown,” the vil- 
lagers go on a rampage through the house and Merricat and Constance 
flee to the woods. When they return the next morning their proud 
mansion is a gutted ruin, but the two women close themselves in to 
create a new life in the remaining rooms. Some people come to help 
but are not received. Many of the villagers return at night and leave 
baskets of food with notes of apology. 

The novel closes with the image of a ruin nearly completely cov- 
ered with vines with two sisters huddled in fragile happiness within it. 
In old gothic literature, as Devendra P. Varma reminds us, “a ruin is 
not only a thing of loveliness but also an expression of Nature’s power 
over the creations of man.... Ruins are proud effigies of sinking 
greatness, the visual and static representations of tragic mystery . . .”,?4 
and are perhaps all that can survive in the gothic vision. There is 
indeed a sense of tragic mystery about the fall of the Blackwood house. 
However, one feels that it is not so much the triumph of nature over 
human arrogance and pride that the vine-covered ruin represents. 
Rather it can be seen as nature covering and protecting her own against 
the assaults of a vengeful and violent world. In a very real sense, the 
Blackwood sisters are children of nature, though not in perfect har- 
mony with it because of the lingering guilt-burden of the murders. The 
ruin symbolizes not only their crime, but also the crime of dark retri- 
bution perpetrated against them in anarchic passion by the maddened 
villagers. The real horror of the novel comes not so much from the 
unpunished murders by a twelve-year-old child, but largely from the 
inexplicable madness and violence of the so-called normal and ordinary 
people of the world outside the Blackwood home. 

Like her story “The Lottery,” We Have Always Lived in the Castle has 
to do with a kind of primordial sense of sin and defilement, which casts 
an ambiguous character upon love and forgiveness. The novel explores 
the dark dynamics of a virtually pre-ethical level of human 
experience—defilement, dread, retribution, revenge. This is the level 
where evil and personal suffering are still connected. Fault gives rise to 
the anticipation of punishment, which strengthens the bond between 
doing evil and suffering ill. This pre-ethical sense of defilement and 
vengeance is opposed in the novel by an ethical order of innocent 
sacrificial love and forgiveness, as seen in the figure of Constance and 
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the world she creates. The villagers, representative of the world, cannot 
or will not forgive without an act of vengeance or retribution—hence, 
the mindless outbreak of violence and rage against the helpless 
Blackwood sisters. Perhaps this violence is somehow necessary; it has its 
role, its part to play in the mysterious dynamics of forgiveness and 
atonement. It did lead to a new order of love, though fragile and 
precarious because the world about it is still uncomprehending and 
unable to accept a world where forgiveness obviates retribution. Love 
seeks to bring order out of chaos and strength out of weakness, and 
perhaps the ruin of the castle will symbolize that, as well as the shame 
of lovelessness. 

Shirley Jackson’s gothic fiction is an effective mode for her explo- 
ration of the violations of the human self—the aching loneliness, the 
unendurable guilt, the dissolution and disintegrations, the sinking into 
madness, the violence and lovelessness. Her fiction fits well the de- 
scription John Hawkes gives of several modern authors. There is 

a quality of coldness, detachment, ruthless determination to face 
up to the enormity of ugliness and potential failure with our- 
selves and in the world about us, and to bring to this exposure a 
savage or saving comic spirit and the saving beauties of lan- 
guage. The need is to maintain the truth of the fractured pic- 
ture; to expose, ridicule, attack, but always to create and to 
throw into new light our potential for violence and absurdity as 
well as for graceful action.?® 
This applies well to many of Jackson’s fictions, especially to We Have 
Always Lived in the Castle, where disorderly or mad love summoned up 
evil darkness, setting in relief the bright light of forgiveness. As Paul 
Ricoeur declares: “The fear of not loving enough is the purest and 
worst of fears.”®® In the tales of Shirley Jackson, poetic justice and 
moral virtue do not win out as in many popular gothics and fairy tales, 
for she is true to her vision of the evil of our time. And she places her 
trust in the fact that if a tale is good and powerful, one need not 
explain or defend it, one need only tell it. 


1 Shirley Jackson, The Lottery (New York: Avon, 1971), p. 110. 

? Lenemaja Friedman’s Shirley Jackson (Boston: Twayne, 1975) discusses 
Jackson’s use of gothic conventions in a context and focus different from mine. 

3 Robert Jay Lifton, Boundaries (New York: Vintage Books, 1970), pp. 43 ff. 

4 Rollo May, Love and Will (New York: Norton, 1969), p. 16. 

5 R. D. Laing, The Politics of Experience (New York: Ballantine Books, 1967), 
pp. 114-15, and passim. 

€ Lionel Rubinoff, The Pornography of Power (New York: Ballantine Books, 
1968), p. 83. 
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The Hidden Isaac Bashevis Singer: 
Lost in America and the 
Problem of Veracity 


ANITA SUSAN GROSSMAN 


Lost in America, the latest volume in Isaac Bashevis Singer’s auto- 
biography, which began with A Little Boy in Search of God and A Young 
Man in Search of Love, is a curiously revealing book—as much for what it 
chooses to conceal and distort about Singer’s life as for what it tells. 
That this is not an ordinary memoir is evident at the outset in the 
author's introductory note, where Singer writes: 

This work as well as the two volumes which preceded it, A Little 
Boy in Search of God and A Young Man in Search of Love, does not 
pretend to be completely autobiographical. Because many of the 
people described in them are still alive, and for other reasons, I 
could not tell the story of my life in the usual style of a memoir. 
Actually, I don’t believe that the story of any human life can be 
written. It is beyond the power of literature. I had to skip events 
that I consider important. I had to distort facts as well as -dates 
and places of occurrences in order not to hurt those who were 
close to me. I consider this work no more than fiction set against 
a background of truth. I would call the whole work: contribu- 
tions to an autobiography I never intend to write.! 
Surely few other autobiographers in recent times have undermined 
their own veracity so candidly, but the implications of his disclaimer 
have been all but ignored by critics who reviewed the book. Generally 
they accepted Singer’s account at face value, contenting themselves with 
describing some of the episodes and saying how interesting it all is. 
This is understandable, since most of Singer’s English-speaking 
readers are unaware of the details of his life and career, and are not 
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prepared to judge the veracity of his account.” More than this, how- 
ever, the readers of this autobiographical trilogy are encouraged to 
consider Singer’s account to be factual, since nowhere in the text of the 
earlier two volumes is there any indication that the author has deviated 
from the truth. In the introduction to A Young Man in Search of Love 
Singer merely writes that “these two volumes [A Little Boy and A Young 
Man] constitute a kind of spiritual autobiography which I hope to 
continue in the years to come,” and the dust jacket to Lost in America 
variously describes the book by the terms “memoir,” “reminiscences,” 
and “character sketches.” 

Indeed, the very way in which Singer admits in this new volume to 
having been less than candid with the reader tends to make us discount 
it as a mere gesture of authorial modesty. Naturally no single book can 
tell the “whole” truth about a human life; nor can we demand that the 
autobiographer be so candid as to bring pain to the people he loves. 
The writer should be free to select—within the limits of human decency 
and the laws of libel—those aspects of his life that he wishes to discuss. 
Nevertheless, within those limits he enters into an implied contract with 
his readers that he will give a truthful, coherent account of himself 
which can be confirmed by external evidence, and it is here that Lost in 
America diverges from conventional autobiography. What Singer seems 
to be doing instead in these strange three volumes can perhaps best be 
explained as an experiment in literary form by a writer who, through- 
out his long career, has been fascinated by the overlapping of fact and 
fiction. Whether the experiment is successful is another matter. 

That Lost in America is something more and less than straight 
autobiography we can sense from its physical appearance. It is expen- 
sive and expensively produced, with large type on glossy paper and, 
instead of the photographs customary to autobiography, copious illus- 
trations by Raphael Soyer, whose work also appears in A Young Man in 
Search of Love.* These illustrations themselves merit some notice, if only 
for the fact that it is unusual today for any book intended for adults to 
be illustrated by artwork rather than photographs. (Curiously, the only 
place where Singer does publish photographs of himself and his family 
is in a book intended for children, A Day of Pleasure.) Soyer’s drawings 
are not particularly kind to their subjects. The wan, shrunken figures 
with their oversized heads and awkwardly placed arms do not depict 
accurately, one hopes, Singer and his contemporaries. (On the other 
hand, Soyer portrays the young Singer—when he is not wearing a 
cap—with a flatteringly thick head of hair, in flat contradiction to 
photographs from this period which show him as almost totally bald.) 
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Occasionally in both volumes Soyer copies from photographs—of 
Sholom Aleichem, Sholom Asch, Isaac’s brother Israel Joshua—but the 
net effect is always to blur the sharp outlines of photographic reality 
and thereby distance us from the material: we cannot identify the 
world depicted here with that of our real-life experience; it is rather 
something created by art. 

The general blurring of details, the lack of photographic precision 
is reflected in Singer’s account as well. There is no index of names in 
any of the volumes, dates are conspicuous by their absence (the one 
firm date he gives us in Lost in America is April 1935, the time he left 
Poland for America), and the chronology for particular events seems 
deliberately evasive. In fact, it is impossible to construct a reliable 
chronology of events from the internal references in Singer’s account. 
The most we can say is that A Young Man in Search of Love covers 
roughly the years 1924—26, with the bulk of the narrative set during 
Singer’s one year of deferment from military service (he was sub- 
sequently rejected), and that Lost in America takes place from about 
1934 to 1937, with some overflow into 1939. Like the earlier volume, it 
too is framed by Singer’s anxious encounters with government bureau- 
cracy, as he waits first for a visitor’s visa and later for a permanent visa 
for America. When we look at the details of Singer’s account, however, 
they fail to match up with some of the known facts of Singer’s life. To 
take some trivial examples, in A Young Man in Search of Love, Isaac 
discusses with his landlady the news of Marshal Pilsudski’s coup in 
Poland (which took place in May of 1926), but later in the narrative is 
invited to spend the summer with his brother’s family in the resort 
town of Swider—a visit which Singer’s biographer Paul Kresh says took 
place in the summer of 1925. Earlier yet in his account Singer describes 
himself as having already translated Mann’s The Magic Mountain into 
Yiddish, which in fact he was not to do until 1930. 

In another lapse in chronology Singer describes himself on two 
separate occasions in Lost in America as being twenty-nine when he left 
for the United States, when he was actually thirty, having been born in 
1904. Singer’s brother Israel Joshua (born in 1893) similarly has a few 
years shaved off his age, being described as “nearly forty” by the time 
of Singer’s arrival in America in 1935. Far more important, however, 
are the chronological distortions Singer resorts to when he discusses his 
progeny, both biological and literary. Since these instances undermine 

our faith in the veracity of his account, we need to examine Singer’s 
narrative here in some detail. 
_ According to Singer, in the summer before his departure for 
. 
es 
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America—and this puts us in 1934—his mistress was five months preg- 
nant with his child.4 During an eventful day in Warsaw he visits two of 
his other girlfriends and receives an abundance of good news in the 
mail: papers promising an American visa, praise for his new novel, 
checks for his work from journals in France and America. He returns 
from Warsaw to Otwock to the villa they occupy only to discover that 
Lena has left him. The next time he hears from her it is about a year 
after his arrival in America: “A year had gone by.... My [six-month] 
tourist visa had already been extended twice, but when I applied for a 
third time, it was extended for three more months with the stipulation 
that this was the last time this would be done” (Lost in America, p. 155). 
Lena sends him a letter announcing the birth of their son, which only 
adds to his already considerable anxiety: 
. I managed to gather from Lena’s letter that she had just 
gotten out of Pawiak Prison. She had given birth to a son while I 
was still in Warsaw. She had been arrested a few weeks later. Her 
comrades took care of the child. She demanded that I send an 
affidavit for her and the child. ... What a joke! Here I was on 
the verge of being deported from America and Lena demanded 
an affidavit from me! And during the worst crisis of my life I had 
become, of all things, the father of a child born to a Communist, 
a grandson of my pious father and the fanatic Reb Solomon 
Simon. (pp. 163-64) 

As a matter of fact, Singer learned of the birth of his son years 
earlier in Warsaw, since Israel Zamir, as he is called, was born in 1929, 
and not in 1934, as Singer would have it. According to Paul Kresh, 
Singer and his mistress (there called “Runya”) lived together intermit- 
tently from the late 1920s through the early 1930s. There is no men- 
tion in Kresh’s book of Lena disappearing suddenly from Singer’s life; 
instead, the account goes, in 1935 Runya wanted Singer to accompany 
her to Russia, Singer declined, and Runya took the boy to Russia at 
about the time that Singer was going to America. This version is — 
confirmed in the short autobiographical piece, “The Son,” published in — 
A Friend of Kafka and Other Stories, where the author describe: meeti 
son whom he hadn’t seen for twenty yea and notes, 
years old when I parted from his mother.”5 

The other major fabrication in Spee S secant 


A year had gone by. 
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sion and I managed to save up a thousand dollars. I had ceased 
writing fiction and supported myself from a short column that 
appeared every Sunday under the title “It’s Worthwhile 
Knowing’ —‘facts” culled from American Magazines [sic]: How 
long would a man’s beard be if he lived to seventy and all the 
hairs he had shaved off during his lifetime were laid end to end? 
How much did the heaviest specimen of a whale weigh? How 
large was the vocabulary of a Zulu? I received sixteen dollars per 
column and this was more than enough for me to pay five 
dollars per week rent for a furnished room on East Nineteenth 
Street off Fourth Avenue and to eat in cafeterias. (p. 155) 
Singer’s publishing history is considerably less dismal than he repre- 
sents it to be here. In the first place, he did have a weekly column in 
the Forward of the kind he describes—but only beginning in 1939; in 
the period he speaks of, 1936 and 1937 (at least through March) he 
published a respectable number of short stories and sketches—that is to 
say, literary works—in that paper. After March 1937 he published 
nothing at all until the journalism which he began in 1939; that year he 
also began to do book reviewing for the Yiddish literary journal Di 
tsukunft (The Future). More important than the dates, however, is the 
fact that the journalism by which he supported himself was not just the 
compilation of meaningless statistics that Singer makes it appear. Al- 
though many of his columns dealt with oddities, they were essays on 
topics of Jewish, historical, or psychological interest, frequently focus- 
ing on the paradoxes of human behavior. During 1939, the first year 
he wrote the column for the Forward, we find articles with such titles as 
“Jewish Dictator of Drohobycz—The Rage of Galicia,” “Rabbi, Gam- 
bler, and Man-About-Town—One of the Most Interesting Personalities 
of His Time,” “Grass Widows—Forbidden by Jewish Law to Re- 
marry,” “What is a Dybbuk? Prominent Rabbi Tells How a Demon 
Entered a Young Man,” “Doris, a Sick Girl with Four Distinct Per- 
sonalities,” “Customs in a Backward Land Still Polygamous,” “Who Was 
He—Holy Man, Phony, or Madman?” If the intention of such pieces 
lay somewhere between the informative and the sensational, it is 
nevertheless easy to discern in hindsight the germs of themes that 
would appear in the noyvelist’s later fiction. 

Both instances of Singer’s fictionalizing his past—the case of his 
son and his journalism—seem designed to enhance the dramatic effect 
of a desperate situation by compressing events which took place over 
several years into a brief span. Singer thus paints a bleaker picture of 
his career than the facts would warrant, and this is part of his general 
strategy in these memoirs of portraying himself as a failure. We see 
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him as a bewildered immigrant, unable to find his way back to his 
brother’s home in Seagate; so neurotically uncomfortable with people 
that he hides out from them; consumed by feelings of inferiority before 
his successful brother; not daring to complain about the bad food 
served him on board the ship to America; almost botching his (illegal) 
trip across the Canadian border in an attempt to get a permanent visa. 
Similarly, whenever he describes his writings, it is only to point out his 
failure: he dwells on the trouble he had with The Sinning Messiah but 
says little of his great success with Satan in Goray, published first in 1933 
in the Warsaw magazine Globus (which he co-edited with Aaron Zeitlin), 
and later honored as the first novel in a series published by the Yiddish 
P.E.N. Club in 1935. What accomplishments he chooses to mention are 
casually alluded to in passing, and he writes of himself on the eve of his 
departure to America: “I was already close to thirty and all I had 
accomplished in Yiddish literature was one novella and several short 
stories that I had published in magazines and anthologies no one read” 
(p. 61). 

As a matter of fact, Singer’s rise to fame in the Yiddish literary 
world was modest only by his own standards. His very first published 
story, “In Old Age,’ won first prize in a literary contest in 1925 
sponsored by a well-known Yiddish journal, Literarishe bleter (Literary 
Pages), and against the competition of established writers—a fact which 
Singer characteristically fails to mention.” Then, too, he so stresses his 
brother’s help in securing publication for his works that the general 
effect is to portray himself as never having lifted a hand on his own 
behalf. A man of such unaggressive temperament as we see in these 
memoirs, devoid of energy and ambition, could hardly have gone on to 
achieve literary success. 

What are we to make of this perverse self-disparagement—or, 
more generally, by the misrepresentations of his past in which Singer 
indulges in his memoirs? By way of an answer, one should note that 
Singer has always proved to be a slippery subject for interviews, and a 
master of equivocations. One feels a certain sympathy for the hapless 
biographer, Paul Kresh, who was unable to extract unambiguous an- 
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interviews Singer has exaggerated the length and severity of the period 
during which he could not write after his arrival in America.’ In a 1963 
interview with Joel Blocker and Richard Elman, for example, he is 
quoted as saying that, because he was depressed over the future of the 
Yiddish language, “for five or six or maybe seven years I couldn’t write 
a word. Not only didn’t I publish anything in those years, but writing 
became so difficult a chore that my grammar was affected.”!® As a 
matter of fact, Singer’s actual respite from publishing lasted only a year 
and a half, from mid-1937 through 1938, after which time he engaged 
in regular journalism for the Forward, and he began to publish fiction 
again in 1943. 

Singer himself is well aware of his tendency to embroider on the 
truth, writing in his memoirs that “In later years the suspense in my life 
and in my writing fused in such a fashion that I often didn’t know 
where one began and the other ended” (A Young Man, p. 100). The 
younger self he portrays frequently equivocates in his love affairs out 
of the inability to commit himself to a single, exclusive relationship: 
“I stole love,” he writes, “but I was always caught in the act, entangled 
in my lies, and I had constantly to defend myself, make holy promises, 
and take vows I couldn’t keep” (Lost in America, p. 9). His multiple 
affairs with women during the 1920s and 1930s—reflected in the 
tangled romantic relationships of his fictional protagonists in The 
Magician of Lublin, Enemies: A Love Story, and Shosha—seem part of 
Singer’s larger ambivalence about following any single course of action 
or system of belief; indeed, ambivalence seems to have been the single 
guiding principle of his life. 

Interestingly, whenever Singer portrays his brother, Israel Joshua, 
it is to point up the contrast between a straightforward, uncomplicated 
nature and his own: the family man as opposed to the lover of many 
women, the successful, as opposed to the unsuccessful writer. When 
Isaac has trouble with his novel, The Sinning Messiah, his brother sees 
the problem in the most practical way possible: What’s the matter with 
the novel? Maybe it can be patched up? What is bothering Isaac? Has 
he left anyone behind in Poland whom he wants to marry? Fittingly, 
the literal-minded Joshua is described as being, in addition to a 
novelist, a first-rate reporter, whereas Isaac finds that he cannot cope 
with the job of covering an important political trial in Poland—perhaps 
because invention is not called for?!” 

But whatever Singer’s personal motivations are for departing from 
strict veracity in Lost in America, the net effect is to impart to the book 
some of the formal features of fiction. I have already mentioned the 
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tendency to compress time for dramatic effect; there is also the reverse 
tendency in the book to expand time in giving detailed descriptions of 
incidents or conversations. Singer had earlier experimented with this 
process of fictionalizing in writing the short pieces that became Jn My 
Fathers Court. In the introduction to the American edition he forth- 
rightly announces that the book was “an attempt to combine two 
styles—that of memoirs and that of belles-lettres.” Accordingly, we find 
there self-contained narrative pieces, complete with titles, giving us 
sketches of people he knew in Poland, and elaborately described con- 
versations (or monologues) he supposedly overheard as a child. Natu- 
rally we assume that the writer has employed artistic license in shaping 
his material, and to the degree that we do so, we admire the work but 
are distanced from it: what it gains in aesthetic coherence it loses in 
verisimilitude. 

Something of the same process occurs in the series of memoirs 
beginning with A Little Boy in Search of God and continuing through Lost 
in America, although the individual episodes are longer and untitled, 
and the focus is more continuously on Singer’s own life. This should 
not be surprising, since in recent years Singer has been increasingly 
preoccupied with the overlapping of fact and fiction in his work. 
Reviewers quickly noted the obvious parallels between his autobio- 
graphical novel Shosha and A Young Man in Search of Love, which were 
published in English virtually simultaneously. Lest the critics miss the 
connection between the two works, Singer explained in interviews that 
his fictional protagonist, Aaron Greidinger, was he himself as he might 
have been had he stayed in Warsaw and married his childhood 
sweetheart (who, readers may recall, appeared in a segment of A Day of 
Pleasure.)18 

In the shorter pieces Singer has published in his last four e 
tions in English—A Friend of Kafka, A Crown of Feathers, Passions, and © 
Old Love—it is frequently impossible to say where fact leaves off a dss 
fiction begins. Many if not most of the pieces there have fi 
narrators who bear a striking resemblance to Singer « 
other in his life—either as an established Yiddi 
lecture tours, or a struggling younger writer in War: 
at the Writers’ Club, or a young boy giving lessons 
or a still younger child overhearing the affai 
the narrators are deliberately ficti 
refers to the names o ‘own family n 
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to another’s story. Of these autobiographical stories, some, like “The 
Son” and “A Tutor in the Village,” seem to be primarily factual, while 
others are clearly less so. For example, in “The Dance” and “Three 
Encounters,” most of the detail corresponds to what we know of Sing- 
ers life, but we have no way of knowing whether the women he 
describes really existed and, if so, whether their relations with Singer 
were as he portrays them. Still other stories are frankly fantastic, such 
as “The Lantuch” and “The Sorcerer,” two supernatural tales narrated 
by his Aunt Yentl, who was actually married to his Uncle Joseph. From 
their repeated appearances in his work, the individual members of 
Singer’s family have become assimilated into his fictional world as part 
of his cast of characters. We know how each will respond when a 
visitor/relative/disputant arrives on the scene, how each will react to a 
story or situation: the father, kindhearted, upright, unworldly; the 
mother, skeptical, practical; the older brother, rebelling against the 
limitations of orthodoxy; the little boy taking in all the discussions, 
despite his mother’s warnings that he should better occupy himself with 
reading The Ethic of the Fathers. The real-life setting has become in 
effect a formulaic convention for Singer’s fictions.'4 
Why then should we care whether Singer fictionalizes his experi- 
ence in his memoirs, or if we get different, even contradictory accounts 
of the same event (such as the versions of his‘son’s birth in “The. Son” 
and Lost in America)? Why does it matter whether the Jacques Kohn 
whose amorous adventures are described in “A Friend of Kafka” is the 
same Jacque Levi mentioned in A Young Man in Search of Love? We 
might merely conclude that Singer is playing upon the data of his 
experience, creating a personal mythology which he can do and redo as 
he pleases, much as the ancient Greeks did with their mythologies. The 
most he could be accused of is egotism in finding his own personal 
history the source of so much literary interest.!> Nevertheless there is 
an important distinction to be made here between autobiographical 
fiction and fictionalized autobiography, or rather between fictionalizing 
and falsification. The distinction lies in the audience’s awareness of 
what the writer is doing, so that they can respond appropriately. In an 
ordinary work of fiction, for instance, biographical considerations are 
irrelevant to the value of the finished work; the novel stands or falls 
on its own merits, its own inner coherence. If the writer consciously 
introduces the real world into his fiction, he speaks to us in propria 
persona over the heads of his characters, and thus reminds us of the 
artificiality of his own creation. As a result, the work may run the risk 
of seeming affectedly self-conscious, but the author has every right to 
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call attention to the fictiveness of his work; after all, the audience has 
from the beginning assumed that what was presented was fiction and 
has agreed to suspend their disbelief. 

But the intrusion of fictional details into a work purporting to be 
factual is quite another matter. When such things are done outside of a 
literary context, we are in the realm of lying, joking, or hoaxing. Unless 
such fictional details are severely circumscribed (e.g., the substitution of 
initials or pseudonyms for full names), they change the readers’ re- 
lationship to the work and plunge us into ontological uncertainty. The 


-fact that some of the episodes of In My Fathers Court may have been 


fictionalized is evident to the reader, whose response is to be somewhat 
distanced from the work: he cannot trust the narrative absolutely as 
fact. More disturbing yet is when the reader is given no clue that the 
writer has fictionalized, or only ambiguous signs, as we see in Lost in 
America. If Singer’s introduction acknowledges a departure from strict 
veracity, his perfunctory explanation leaves us more in the dark than 
before as to how and why he has chosen to give us “fiction set against a 
background of truth.” Another case in point is the short sketch, “Van- 
vild Kava,” which appeared as a piece of straight memoir-writing by 
Singer in The Atlantic in March 1980. In it Singer recounts how Kava, 
an exceedingly harsh and exacting critic of literature, was invited by 
him to write the lead article in a literary magazine which he co-edited 
with his friend Aaron Zeitlin (probably Globus). When the piece was 
submitted, not only was it much too long, but totally inappropriate, 
since Kava digressed for fifty pages on the subject of racehorses. The 
editors naturally rejected the article, and Kava’s hopes for a literary 
career were crushed for the last time. By way of a postscript, Singer 
adds that Kava was hired to edit and write the preface for the P.E.N. 
Club edition of his first novel, Satan in Goray, and surprisingly did a 
decent job at both; he therefore concludes that Kava was not insane but 
was merely enjoying a “spree into the absurd” in writing his treatise on 
horses. The problem is, however, that Kava did not write the preface to 
Satan in Goray: Zeitlin did. What, then, of the rest of this so-called 
“memoir”? Did Kava actually write the awful piece Singer claims he 
did?! The reader has no way of knowing for sure. Significantly, when 
the piece was reprinted in 1982, it appeared in The Collected Stories of 
Isaac Bashevis Singer—i.e., as fiction. 

“Vanvild Kava” in its original form illustrates the problems inher- 
ent in Singer’s type of autobiographical writing, since it leaves us 
uncertain as to how to respond to it or what attitude to take. It is as 
though we as readers are forced to go through something of the 
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process that Singer himself has in regard to the phenomena of his 
experience—namely, being suspended between faith and doubt. A 
writer whose personal philosophy combines mysticism and skepticism, 
and whose fiction blends the supernatural and the realistic details of 
everyday life, he seems able to flourish in a state of metaphysical 
uncertainty, capable of holding on to truths that are apparently mutu- 
ally exclusive. In reading his memoirs we come to share in this duality 
as well. 

The question of veracity in Lost in America raises one final issue: 
how little of Singer’s work we really know. Although none of the three 
books in the series make mention of the fact, his autobiographical 
writings appeared serially some years before in the Forward, with Lost in 
America published under the title Faith and Doubt (Gloybn un tsveyfl). The 
only inadvertent hint we get of an earlier date of publication is the 
reference in Lost in America to the death of Singer’s father in 1929 as 
having occurred “over forty years ago’—rather than fifty. If the 
American readers are not told that they are reading a revised transla- 
tion of a work that had been published earlier, this is typical of Singer’s - 
treatment of his audience, which has seen only a small fraction of his 
voluminous output. I do not include here his youthful hackwork in 
Poland, such as his translations and adaptations of popular novels— 
works he is understandably reluctant to discuss today—but the enor- 
mous body of journalism written for the Forward since 1939 under the 
pseudonym of Yitskhok Varshavski, the quasi-fictional journalism 
written under the pseudonym D. Segal since 1942,!17 and the many 
serialized novels from the Forward (fifteen? twenty?) that have never 
been translated.'® In the past few years, for example, Forward readers 
have seen Faith and Doubt, which covers Singer’s life up to a period after 
that recounted in Lost in America; a memoir entitled Figures and Episodes 
From the Writers’ Union; a novel set in pre-Christian Poland entitled The 
King of the Fields; and another novel, Lost Souls, set in America soon 
after his arrival, and featuring the same Stefa who appears in the 
memoirs. (Once again personal history is being fictionalized.) 

This is not to say, though, that only the Yiddish audience knows 
the “real” Singer. Although they see far more of his work when it 
appears in the Forward and other Yiddish publications, they see far 
fewer of his collected stories in book form, and virtually nothing of his 
children’s fiction.!? Then, too, when Singer does choose to translate his 
works, he may revise them extensively. When The Family Moskat was 
translated into English, he revised the ending, as Irving Saposnik has 
noted in his article,” and the short sketches comprising In My Father’s 
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Court underwent two sets of revisions—first into book form in Yiddish 
as Mayn tatns bezdn-shtub (1956) and then into English. (In both pro- 
cesses the book was shortened, with episodes omitted and reshuffled.) 
Doubtless the differences between Lost in America and the serialized 
memoir it was quarried out of will provide a fertile field of inquiry for 
future literary scholars.?} 

Singer’s relation to his two audiences, Yiddish and English- 
speaking, thus involves its own complexities. It is true that he seems to 
devote almost as much care to the translation of his work as to its initial 
composition; and, more important, in making himself and his life the 
subject of his fiction, he is closer to his readers than most novelists. But 
the fact that since the 1960s his work has been best known in 
translation—it was not for his popularity among Yiddish readers that 
he won the Nobel Prize in 1978—cannot but have an alienating effect 
on the writer. Moreover, Singer’s anomalous position as a writer, sus- 
pended, as it were, between the Yiddish and English-speaking world, 
offers him the opportunity to fabricate details of his past with relative 
impunity. The Anglophone audience is ignorant, for the most part, of 
the details of his early life; and although many of his devoted Yiddish 
readers have kept up with his work over the decades, they don’t see his 
memoirs in book form, but only in the most ephemeral form next to 
the spoken word itself (how long can one keep a crumbling newspa- 
per?) and thus he is free from some of the normal constraints put on 
memoir writers. But if the situation offered him the opportunity, Sing- 
er's inclination to fictionalize his past has its roots in his very identity as 
a writer, with his tendency to mingle literary genres and to identify art 
with illusion and trickery. Such a tendency comes naturally in one 
raised in a culture that placed no value on secular art—his pious father 
refused to read his early writings and preferred to think that his son 
sold newspapers rather than wrote for them—and yet which allowed the 
imagination to run riot within the prescribed channels of cabalistic lore. 
One might also look for a source in Singer’s yearning for a metaphysics 
that can unify myth and reality and, in the words of one of his charac- 
ters, make the pages of the book of time turn backward as well as 
forward.22 For Singer’s audience, of course, the case is far simpler. Like 
the lovers of the polygamous heroes of his fiction, we are allowed to see 
only a fragment of him. And like those lovers, we are grateful for all 
that he chooses to show us. aos 


__ ‘Lost in America (New York: Doubleday, 1981). The preceding volumes, A 
Little Boy in Search of God (1976) and A Young Man in Search of Love (1978), were 
also published by Doubleday. = 5 eee eens 
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2 The publication of Paul Kresh’s biographical study of Singer, The Magi- 
cian of West 86th Street (New York: Dial Press, 1979), casts some fresh light on 
Singer, but the book remains a flawed and incomplete account. The author was 
hampered not only by his ignorance of Yiddish and his lack of training in 
literary scholarship, but by the evasiveness of his subject as well—a topic which 
I discuss below. 

3 It is easy to see why Ira Moskowitz, who received co-billing with Singer on 
the cover of A Little Boy in Search of God, was dropped as the illustrator of the 
later volumes, since his drawings focus exclusively on pious Hassids, in contrast 
to young Singer’s more worldly experience. Indeed, toward the end of the 
volume the disparity between the text (depicting Isaac’s initiation into sex and 
the literary life) and the illustrations (depicting bearded Hasidim, in study or 
religious ecstasy) grows increasingly disturbing. 

4 Lena appears earlier in Singer’s autobiographical story, “The Dance,” 
published in A Crown of Feathers (New York: Farrar, 1973), p. 291, where the 
narrator mentions in passing, “That summer, Lena and I starved together. We 
had rented a summer apartment in a half-ruined villa in Swider, and I paid for 
the full summer in advance, but no money was left for food.” 

5 For Kresh’s account, see pp. 102-03; for Singer’s in “The Son,” see A 
Friend of Kafka and Other Stories (New York: Farrar, 1970), p. 246. 

§ For these and other facts pertaining to Singer’s literary career in the 
1920s and 1930s, I am indebted to Professor David Neal Miller, whose 
forthcoming Bibliography of Isaac Bashevis Singer, 1924-1949 (Berne: Peter Lang, 
1983) I was able to read in manuscript. The English titles of Singer’s journalis- 
tic Bee in the Forward which are mentioned below are taken from his bibliog- 
raphy. 

7™The only thing he says of his early effort at publishing fiction is to 
mention that the editor of the magazine he proofread for “informed me that 
he had read the story [the title is not given] and even though he found it 
flawed, he would print it’ (A Young Man, p. 108). 

8 Singer's answers to the questions about his birth date and his relationship 
to the mother of his son are found on pages 16 and 102, respectively, of The 
Magician of West 86th Street. Singer gives varying answers to the question of his 
place of birth as well. In 1966 he explained to the American audience of In My 
Father's Court that his birthplace, although officially listed as Radzymin, Poland, 
was actually Leoncin (Farrar, Straus, and Giroux edition, p. 52); three years 
later, in the introduction to A Day of Pleasure, he returned to claiming Radzy- 
min as his birthplace. 

8 Paper read to the American Association of Professors of Yiddish at the 
Modern Language Association Convention, 29 December 1980, and to be 
included in his forthcoming anthology, Essays on Singer. Miller mentions here 
and in his Ph.D. dissertation, “Fear of Fiction: Narrative Strategies in the Works 
of Sholom Aleichem and Isaac Bashevis Singer” (University of California, Santa 
Cruz, 1982), that the combining of fictive and reportorial elements in Singer's 

work results in an “ontologically unstable” text, but apparently does not see this 
as involving the writer in an ethical or aesthetic dilemma. As for Singer's 
falsification of his past in interviews (see the note below), Miller feels that 
Singer is playing a game with his audience here, although misrepresenting 
yourself to an audience that doesn’t know any better hardly seems to qualify as 
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such an activity: most games require that both parties recognize that they are 
playing one. 

10 The Blocker and Elman interview appeared in Commentary, 36 (Nov. 
1963), rpt. in Critical Views of Isaac Bashevis Singer, ed. Irving Malin (New York: 
New York Univ. Press), pp. 3-26; see p. 16 for Singer’s comment. 

' Many of Singer’s tales involve liars in love who are trapped into living 
their own fictions, continuing an impersonation once begun to its inevitable 
conclusion. They include “Sam Palka and David Vishkover,” “Taibele and her 
Demon,” “Yentl the Yeshiva Boy,” and “A Tale of Two Liars,” as well as such 
novels as The Magician of Lublin and Enemies: A Love Story. Singer’s more general 
interest in the psychology of liars and impostors is attested to by his two novels 
on the subject of false messiahs, Satan in Goray and The Sinning Messiah, and 
another novel not yet translated into English entitled The Charlatan. It is 
interesting to note that these liars are, in a sense, artists by virtue of their 
“performances”; that in most cases their impersonations arise out of their 
dissatisfaction with the restrictions of traditional society or with their limited 
role in life; and that, in creating the alternative selves they present to others, 
they become victims of their own imaginative powers, with results that are 
variously comic or tragic. 

12? See A Young Man, pp. 156-57. 


!3 Singer gives yet another account of his relationship with Shosha in his 
Yiddish memoirs, From the Old and New Home, in the Forward, 19 and 25 October, 
1 November 1963, and 24 October 1964. For a discussion of the variations in 
the three versions, and more generally of the strong autobiographical element 
in Singer’s works, see Chone Shmeruk, “Bashevis Singer—In Search of His 
Autobiography,” the Jewish Quarterly (London), Winter 1981/82, 28-36. 

l4 See “Guests on a Winter Night” and “The Betrayer of Israel,” stories 
published in later collections but which could just as well have appeared in Jn 
My Father’s Court. In addition to the family setting for many of his tales, Singer 
has several of his stories told by three Hasidim meeting in the Radzymin study 
house on Krochmalna Street—Zalman the glazier, Levi Yitzkhok, and Meyer 
euch such frame stories may be said to constitute a subgenre of Singer’s 
tales, 

Singer does reveal a touch of megalomania—albeit mixed with 
humor—in an interview with People magazine (December 11, 1978), p. 56, 
where he compares his critics to those of God’s universe: “ ‘Your novel, God,’ 
says Singer the critic, ‘is too long, too cruel, has too little love, too much sex.’ 
Then Singer shifts to the third person plural, not wishing to seem presumptu- 
ous. “They advise cutting, condensing. They find His creation inconsistent, 
sensational, antisocial, cryptic, decadent, vulgar, pointless, and especially repe- 
titious. About one quality they all agree. God’s novel has suspense. One keeps 
reading it day and night.’” : 

‘6 There was indeed a real Vanvild Kava, born Moyshe-Yoysef Dikshteyn 
in 1889, who died in the Warsaw Ghetto. In the Leksikon fun der nayer yidisher 
literatur (Biographical Dictionary of Modern Yiddish Literature), 8 (New York: Con- 
gress for Jewish Culture, 1981), he is listed under one of his many 
pseudonyms, Shloyme-Leyb Kava. Among some of the others: M. Vanvild, Ts. 
Broyda, Eykish, Eyb, Gido, Donyel Tebimo, Dr. A. Shtiglitz, P. Goldflam, and 
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N. Benedictus. His major work was in the areas of folklore and philology, j 
although he was also known for his literary criticism. For Singer’s Yiddish f 
writings on him, see the Forward, May 15, 1964 and Dec. 6, 7, 13, and 14, 1979. f 

17 A glimpse at some of the titles of Singer’s pieces written under the Segal : 
pseudonym should explain what I mean by “quasi-fictional”: “She Had Many | 
Loves in Her Life But Quietly Killed Off Every One”; “Men Who Turn f 
Romantic in Old Age”; “Her Husband’s No Good or Too Good, Never Just | 
Good”; “Believes in His Wife Even Though Facts Are Stacked Against Her”; f 
“He Introduced His Lover As His Sister”; “His Wife Tries to Help But Only i 
Harms”; “A Tale Out of the Thousand and One Nights”; “Her Fiancé Fell in | 
Love With Her Mother”; “They Went to Reno for a Divorce But Celebrated | 
Their Honeymoon”; “Falls in Love With Her When She Persuades Him She 

Has a Husband”; “Should He Divorce or Suffer in Silence?”; “Turned the | 
House Into a Jail”; “They Live a Happy Life, But Don’t See Each Other”; | 
“Husband-Chasing Vacation”; and, the most Singeresque, “Reunion with a 

Dead Lover.” Although many titles sound like parodies of the Ann Landers i 
column, my particular favorite is the more soberly factual specimen, “Hundreds | 
of New Yorkers Support Themselves Exterminating Cockroaches.” | 

18 Singer’s biographer, Paul Kresh, mentions five—The Sinning Messiah, f 

Shadows on the Hudson, A Ship to America, Yarme and Kayle, and The Penitent (the 
last-named published in book form in Tel Aviv in 1974); Professor Miller | 
mentions The Uncle from America in A Bibliography of Isaac Bashevis Singer, January | 
1950-June 1952, Working Papers in Yiddish and East European Jewish Studies, | 
34 (New York: YIVO Institute for Jewish Research, 1979); the Yiddish literary j 
historian Elias Schulman mentioned to me several others including The Charla- | 
tan, The King of the Fields, and Lost Souls. Besides these, Chone Shmeruk lists | 
several other serialized works of first-person fiction in his introduction to a ! 
Yiddish collection of Singer’s tales, The Mirror and Other Stories (Tel Aviv/Jeru- 
salem, 1974): The Certificate (a novella appearing in the Forward, January— May 
1967); Regrowth (July 1969-January 1970, a novel); The Man of Dreams (de- | 
scribed as a short story but long enough to be serialized over an eight-month | 
period, September 1970-April 1971); The Exiled Son (August 1971—January 
1972, a novel). In addition to such fiction, Singer published two other sets of 
memoirs, From the Old and New Home (in the Forward, Sept. 1963-Sept. 1965), 
and Figures and Episodes from the Writers’ Union (the Forward, July 1979—January 
1980). Prof. Shmeruk’s article (see note 13 above) also gives a bibliography of 
Singer’s recent autobiographical writings in Yiddish. 

19 Of the 143 Singer stories appearing in nine English-language collections 
to date, Yiddish readers have seen only 46 appearing in four collections: Satan 
in Goray and Other Stories (New York, 1943), Stories from Behind the Stove (Tel 
Aviv, 1971), Gimpel the Fool and Other Stories (New York, 1963), and The Mirror 
and Other Stories. Of Singer’s novels, The Family Moskat, The Slave, and The 
Magician of Lublin have appeared as books in Yiddish, while Shosha, Enemies: 
A Love Story, and The Manor (formerly published as two novels in English, The 
Manor and The Estate) have not. Singer's stories for children have appeared only 
in English (not surprisingly, considering the average age of his Yiddish- 
speaking readership), and of the memoirs, only In My Father's Court has a 
Yiddish counterpart in book form. 
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20 “Translating The Family Moskat: The Metamorphosis of a Novel,” Yiddish, 
1 (Fall 1973), 26-37. 

21 Aside from the differences in length and scope that were mentioned 
above, Lost in America plays down the erotic elements in the relationship be- 
tween Singer and his landlady, Nesha, as Elias Schulman notes in his review of 
Lost in America in the Forward, 5 July 1981, p. 13. So much for Yiddish readers 
being more puritanical than English-speaking ones. 

22 Shosha (New York: Farrar, 1978), p. 269. 
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“This kind of interpenetration of life and art, in metaphor, is one 
of the poem’s triumphs, a Coleridgean ‘fusing, ” John Berryman 
judged of Pound’s Cantos.! That was in 1949, when it seemed that 
nobody since Coleridge had thought such an interpenetration a good 
idea. And Pound at that time was considered almost as high a priest of 
the Impersonal as Eliot. Berryman had found him in fact impersonal in 
person when he visited St. Elizabeth’s in 1948: “He moves away from 
personal subjects very quickly and as if naturally. .. . It is striking 
altogether how impersonal he is.”? Summarizing the plot of the Cantos, 
Berryman asked, “Does any reader who is familiar with Pound’s poetry 
really not see that its subject is the life of the modern poet?” Almost 
everyone didn’t see. “The Cantos have always been personal,” Berryman 
amplified, “only the persona increasingly adopted, as the poet’s fate 
clarifies, is Pound himself” (FP, p. 268). 

The self as persona was an idea Berryman would develop. He had 
figured out early that, notwithstanding local dogma, biography consti- 
tuted an indispensable context for poetry. The same logic that got him 
to that point would take him past it, through personality and out the 
far side, but that’s a later story. 

Yeats was his hero, as all his early reviewers noticed: not Yeats as 
High Modernist—“To hell, by the way, with the mask,” Berryman 
declared at twenty-two and the height of his hero worship (L, p. 
84)—but Yeats as the poet of Unity of Being, a counterforce to “the 
then crushing weight of Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot” (FP, p. 324). He 

planned a biography of Yeats, and all his subsequent criticism took the 
relevance of biography for granted, just at the time when nobody else 
did. When he wrote a book about Stephen Crane, it was a biography, 
critical and psychoanalytical: that is, interrogating the “interpenetration 
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of life and art.” When, with Rockefeller funding and as much chutzpah 
as Renaissance training, Berryman began a textual edition of King Lear, 
his own logic carried him directly from that project to a planned life of 
Shakespeare. Berryman figured that, without unwarranted speculation, 
he could turn up enough to disturb “the complacent image of an 
Apollonian Shakespeare.” The piece that got published, “Shakespeare 
at Thirty’ (FP, pp. 29-55), shows that he was probably right. He 
worked on that biography off and on for thirty years (eventually ac- 
cumulating hundreds of pages), plausibly enough to have gotten an 
NEH Fellowship for the last year of his life. 

The biographer’s biographer, like the seventh son of the seventh 
son, or Borges’ dreamer in the circular ruins, has to give some extra 
thought to his progeny. It is not clear that John Haffenden has quite 
grasped the complexities of the task he took on as the biographer of 
John Berryman. There can be no question about Haffenden’s com- 
mitment to the job: he has been earnest and hardworking; he has 
talked to all the requisite people, some so requisite he can’t give their 
real names. Presumably he has his facts straight.? But the interpenetra- 
tion of life and art is missing—largely because the art is missing. 

Berryman’s biography of Crane was criticized for its psychoanalytic 
approach and undue sympathy with its subject. But however flawed, it 
provides a better understanding of Crane than Haffenden’s biography 
does of Berryman. Haffenden suffers from other comparisons as well: 
Berryman’s first wife, Eileen Simpson, has published Poets in Their 
Youth: A Memoir (the subtitle is expanded on the jacket: “Reminiscences 
about John Berryman, R. P. Blackmur, Randall Jarrell, Robert Lowell, 
Delmore Schwartz, Jean Stafford and others”). And Lawrence Lipking 
has produced a consideration of the general issue, The Life of the Poet: 
Beginning and Ending Poetic Careers, which seems almost a reproach to 
the unwary young biographer, in its mastery of large-scale patterns— 
which, Lipking shows, are simultaneously the patterns of life and 
art—as well as in its specific observations. These three, a biography, a 
memoir, a critical work, combine poetic life with work in fascinatingly 
different ways, in their forms as much as in what they have to say. A 
fourth recent book, Ian Hamilton’s Robert Lowell: A Biography (Random 
House, 1982), is not under discussion here, but irresistibly offers itself 
for mention, as another Englishman's life of another American “con- 
fessional” poet, and the contemporary closest to Berryman personally, 
professionally, and poetically. 

“For two centuries we have been hearing about the lives of the 
poets, and the law of diminishing returns has set in,” says Lipking. “Yet 
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the life of the poet—the shape of his life as a poet—has not been 
exhausted. Indeed, it has hardly been studied” (LP, p. viii). That study 
is what he sets out to accomplish, in an exemplary way—i.e., by means 
of exemplary poets: Virgil, Dante, Goethe, Blake, Keats, Whitman, 
Yeats—while himself showing by example how to deal with the fact that 
“If the lives of the poets tend to be peripheral to the insides of poems, 
the life of the poet [“his life as a poet” is often the life of the poem” (LP, 
p. Vili). 

Diminishing returns is certainly what we get with Berryman. 
Lipking: “We know far more about the facts of poets’ lives, their quirks 
and torments, their singularities, than we do about the life that all poets 
share: their vocation as poets” (LP, p. viii). Haffenden does not aim 
beyond quirks and torments. “I have attempted to explore,” he says, 
“only the psychology of one man” (L, p. 3). But “what” asks Lipking, 
“does this obsessive interest in poets have to do with understanding 
poetry?” Haffenden’s conventional answer is that “biographical informa- 
tion can assuredly illuminate and provide an aid to analysis of the 
poems, even if it cannot explain them” (L, p. 4). But his net effect is the 
opposite. The poems come to seem a by-product, a kind of incidental 
excrescence of neurosis, which throughout has center stage. When the 
poetry is quoted—as, to be fair, it often is—it seems diminished into 
documentation, dissolved back into life. I was repeatedly startled by the 
flatness or banality of lines I had found unobjectionable or even admi- 
rable in the contexts of their poems. 

The relentless disclosure of the dreary, the malady of a quotidian 
messier than any Stevens imagined, is oppressive enough in itself, but 
more oppressive in leaving utterly unaccounted for the poems that 
made us look at the life in the first place. We are burdened not just by 
facts, but by the fact of these facts; not that Haffenden can’t see the 
forest for the trees, but that he sees only one kind of tree (scrub pine 
...) and we know there must have been other kinds for it to have been 
that forest. 

That his life would be chronicled Berryman took for granted. 
Haffenden records his own “gratifying frisson” at coming across an 
aside Berryman inscribed for his future biographer, in a letter he wrote 

at 22 (L, p. 6). Maybe also to oblige that ghostly future figure, 
Berryman saved nearly all his stuff, not only rough drafts, occasionally 
on napkins or placemats or the back of hotel bills, but also old class 
notes, and lists: of friends and enemies, of projects, of personal failings, 
of ways to do better. He kept it all in cardboard boxes, in no particular 
order, but he kept it. From Cambridge and Princeton to Berkeley, 
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through Detroit and Cincinnati and Iowa City to Minneapolis, he saved 
what has become “approximately thirty-six linear feet of papers, now 
contained within eighty-seven Hollinger boxes” at the University of 
Minnesota’s Manuscript Archives. 

The material he saved itself fuses life and art. The manuscripts 
proper are interlarded with newspaper clippings, articles torn from 
Time, pages from the paperback life of Caryl Chessman and from 
detective novels (Verlin Cassill and Amanda Cross; not bad). Under- 
linings and marginalia show why he kept what he did: what mattered to 
him. All.this should have made it easier to write the life and know why, 
to present a life-and-work as a whole. Not a seamless whole, maybe: 
seamy, but a single fabric still. (“Woof,” Berryman would say when he 
had “nuffin’-weft.”) But seams are all we get. 

Admittedly the problem is partly Berryman’s own doing. All the 
while he was claiming that art is made of life, and while he seemed to 
be importing life wholesale into his art, he was artfully shaping that 
“real” self into a persona at terrible odds with who he was when he was 
at home. Of Lowell at the end Lipking says, “Refusing to let his lines 
deny death any longer, he sought to make his life as a poet identical 
with his life” (LP, p. 185). But of course that’s done by art—with words. 
Lowell asks in “Epilogue,” the closing poem of Day by Day, “Yet why not 
say what happened?” “It is a subversive question,” comments Helen 
Vendler, “because it is the question of the sophomore in the creative- 
writing class. The sophomore of course cannot say what happened even 
when he thinks he is doing just that.”> Lowell can, because for him 
“every word in the language has by now its distinct musical value.” Only 
a crafty mastery of the duplicities of language makes “honesty” possi- 
ble. We cannot blame Haffenden for not being Helen Vendler (though 
we can wish he were: Berryman badly needs someone to do for him 
what Vendler has done for Lowell). But his failure to comprehend 
these now routine “paradoxes” is distressing. These are poets who grew 
up with Pound’s dictum that technique is the test of a man’s sincerity. 
(Berryman in 1948 impatiently dismissed one poet as not a poet at all, 
“since he can’t contrive to do the elementary thing required, which is to 
sound as if he meant it” [FP, p. 303]). With George Burns they know that 
“To be a fine actor, when you’re playing a role you’ve got to be honest. 
And if you can fake that, you’ve got it made.” (I’ve also heard the line 
attributed to Sam Goldwyn. It seems only appropriate that it should be 
stolen.) =f 
Haffenden hasn’t gotten that far. Humpty Dumpty has come apart 
in his hands. (But, says Berryman, “the pieces sat up and wrote.”) 
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Another of the queen’s men, John Bayley, can put him together again: 
he has noticed that “It is very characteristic of modern American 
poetry that the more it enacts living the more conscious it is of what this 
might mean as a theory of poetry.” And of Frank O’Hara he says, “Like 
Lowell and Berryman, O’Hara is well aware that his apparent obsession 
with the momentary and actual in living is really an obsession with the 
techniques and machinery of poetry.”® To switch stories, Haffenden is 
still busy noticing that the emperor is bare, while the emperor, smarter, 
is pointing out that very thing—while also denying its possibility: 
“Naked the man came forth in his mask, to be” (Dream Song 370). The 
best thing Haffenden says in his book is that for Berryman, “To learn 
to write well was to construct his personality” (L, p. 128). But he means 
that as evidence of Berryman’s neurotic disability, apparently, while 
Lipking’s point is that the personality of the poet “as a poet,” the 
personality that counts in the poetry, is always constructed through the 
process of learning to write well. 

Naturally the arrogant and self-pitying antihero whose skin hangs 
on the walls of The Dream Songs is a construct: “Henry under construc- 
tion was Henry indeed,” says a Song not collected until Haffenden 
garnered it for Henry's Fate’; and it describes the machinery. It may be 
less obvious that the naked first person of Love & Fame, poems panned 
because they were so raw, is also a construct. Berryman claimed disin- 
genuously, “The subject was entirely new, solely and simply myself. 
Nothing else.”® Then he marked his claim to self-knowledge as delu- 
sory. He read through his entire Paris Review interview (published after 
his death) and starred certain statements of his own as “Delusion.” The 
device serves the same function as the Derridean practice of putting 
“under erasure” concepts which dissolve under close examination but 
without which we can’t conduct our discourse. Berryman knew that the 
self was just such a concept. He called the last collection of poems he 
assembled Delusions, Etc. 

The self-creation of poets is self-conscious and done at least partly 
in poetry—in others’ before their own. “Most biographies of poets,” 
Lipking says, “present the development of the hero, his struggle to find 
a poetic identity, as if it were the product of his own individual will—a 
unique self-making. Yet no poet becomes himself without inheriting an 
idea of what it means to be a poet” (LP, p. viii). A friend of Lowell’s 
illustrates the heroic view, as quoted by Ian Hamilton (who as a poet 
knows too much to make the mistake himself): “he created himself as 
an intellect, as a creative spirit. It was astonishing to see such focus” 
(Robert Lowell: A Biography, p. 21). Haffenden speaks only slightly more 
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carefully of Berryman’s college discovery of himself as an intellect and 
a poet: “It is remarkable that, within a period of less than two years, he 
had reformed himself so thoroughly” (L, p. 75). But biographers (and 
friends) can scarcely be blamed when the poets themselves have fos- 
tered that myth so assiduously. The idea of self-creation is itself part of 
the “idea of what it means to be a poet,” especially in America, as 
Lipking dramatizes in his chapter on Whitman. In fact, the creation of 
that fiction is the “moment of initiation” in Lipking’s scheme, the first 
of the three rites of passage which he selects for examination in the life 
of the poet (LP, p. 116). (The other two are “the moment of summing 
up; and the moment of passage, when the legacy or soul of the poet’s 
work is transmitted to the next generation” [LP, p. ix]). 

Having issued his caveat in his preface, Lipking feels free to 
begin with the myth. “Just as the sun rose, one October morning in 
1816, a talented young apprentice without a name became the poet 
Keats.” That was the morning Keats wrote “On First Looking into 
Chapman’s Homer.” But Lipking then emphasizes the preparation, the 
reading, that lay behind Keats’s “wild surmise” that the realms of gold 
were his own and “He saw a new world.” 

“This effort to recapture the sensations of the early explorers” is 
“almost a twentieth-century American topos,” Hugh Kenner finds, and 
it is so precisely as a metaphor of self-creation.® Jay Gatsby is his 
example, with his belief in a transformation a la Horatio Alger. “The 
first requisite is the Dream” for Alger and Gatsby (and Fitzgerald), “the 
awareness that he deserves to be what he is not, and. . . a fierce 
determination to become that new self.” Just what great poets have, 
says Lipking: “They invent an image . . . and project themselves into it” 
(LP, p. 4). “Appearance made Real by sheer will: the oldest American 
theme of all” Kenner calls “the central myth” of The Great Gatsby (HW, p. 
38), but one might equally well call it simply a romantic theme. “Keats 
found a Homer he had already dreamed,” says Lipking. “An enormous 
will to discovery lies behind the poem” (LP, p. 6). The conversion of 
dream to reality by means of will is automatically suspect, for all that it 
may be powered by sincerity (“Modern American writing is about 
honesty,” says Kenner), and it is no more a coincidence that the 
“genuine” is the confident man’s promise than it is that the poets were 
thrown out of the Republic as liars. ee 

“A nation of metaphysicians,” Kenner calls us, retelling Ezra 
Pound’s story of the real nutmegs sold as imitations of carved wooden 
nutmegs that had mimicked real nutmegs . . . “where nothing is more 
fascinating than the thing that proclaims what it is, and is very nearly 
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what it is, but not quite. Or rather, one thing is perhaps more fascinat- 
ing: the thing that is what it is” (HW, p. 39). (Which is why a rose is a rose 
is a rose.) One need go no further for an explanation of the appeal of 
confessional poetry. Kenner goes on to photography and photojour- 
nalism, and we might go on toNife, on whose glossy pages Appearance 
poses as indisputably Real. (“Heightened from life, / yet paralyzed by 
fact,” as Lowell said of the snapshots that his writing sometimes seemed 
to him.) 

The expansive bearded bardic figure among the stones of Irish 
towers in Jane Howard’s Life interview, “Whiskey and ink, whisky and 
ink,” is not the real Berryman, Haffenden is anxious to tell us: the 
truth is other. Berryman knew that it always is. Rimbaud’s “Je est un 
autre” was a key phrase for him. By Haffenden’s own testimony, the 
Life interview was the one presentation of himself with which Berryman 
was almost entirely happy (thus maybe justifying the monotonous fre- 
quency with which Terence Spencer’s photographs from that interview 
have been used on book covers and jackets, including Haffenden’s). I’d 
guess that he was satisfied because the pictures proclaimed very nearly 
what he was but not quite. He might feel abject and suicidal; the 
camera shows weary but exuberant defiance. And it must be true 
because it’s a photograph: that’s Life. That is the man Berryman liked 
to think wrote his poems—and maybe who did. Haffenden’s earnest 
destruction of that image merely intensifies the question already lurk- 
ing behind a life of such public disarray, of how such a wildly dysfunc- 
tional obsessional neurotic ever produced poetry at all. 

Berryman’s ratio of false starts and unfinished projects to com- 
pleted work must be as high as any in the business. But he managed to 
complete almost a dozen volumes of poetry, a volume’s worth of re- 
views and criticism, a critical biography, and a novel-length personal 
chronicle, as well as a handful of short stories, work that earned him 
Rockefeller, Guggenheim, Fulbright, NEA and NEH Fellowships, and 
Pulitzer and Bollingen prizes, and the National Book Award. And most 
of the time he was also teaching (passionately, as Haffenden emphasizes), 
across a surprising range of subjects. Where do the hang-ups fit in that 
record of production? 

If the question of specifically poetic self-creation is beyond the 
scope of Haffenden’s book, the investigation of “the psychology of one 
man” ought to give us an answer to the other big question he provokes: 
what was Berryman’s problem, anyway? Why did he exist in suck 
profound and apparently almost unremitting despair? A late poem says 
“I wondered every day about suicide,” and Haffenden’s documentation 
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makes it appear almost literally true. Each new phase of his life brought 
its own new dose of problems, new immediate “causes” for de- 
spondency, but the despondency itself seems never to have been allevi- 
ated for long. Why not? 

He was never diagnosed as manic-depressive, like Lowell and 
Roethke. A 1939 diagnosis of petit mal was later dismissed—when 
Eileen declared his “seizures” unreal, they abruptly stopped, and never 
recurred—by everyone except Haffenden, who leaves the question 
open, apparently deliberately. Berryman’s big trauma was the one he 
made sure everyone knew about: his father’s shooting himself when 
Berryman was eleven (not twelve, as he always said, presumably be- 
cause the year of ritual passage into manhood better fit his theory). 
“That mad drive wiped out my childhood,” he says in The Dream Songs, 
though even there the weight of symbolic and religious import which 
the death of the father carries shows not just how important the literal 
event was for Berryman, but also how aware he was of a context larger 
than the personal. Haffenden is impatient: “Berryman’s rationalization 
of his troubles as father-fixation . . . was an attempt to be decisive about 
his malaise, rather than the malaise itself.” He charges Berryman with 
being “too ready to credit the theory that he himself had been psycho- 
logically crippled by his father’s default” (L, p. 248), without consider- 
ing just how much validity such an—unavoidable—idea might have, 
and without suggesting alternative or supplementary explanations. 

“I have been partial less to explanation than to information,” 
Haffenden says, but the biography is in fact rather heavily burdened 
with explanatory passages, which block the narrative flow and irritate 
like chunks of undigested exposition in a heartburn-inducing novel. 
Yet much of the explanation and summary is curiously unhelpful: 
“self-destructive behavior was to be a mainspring of his life.” (Why?) 
Simpson is both more cautious and more useful, making no claims but 
offering information and suggestions which themselves have consider- 
able explanatory power. She entitles one of the Princeton chapters 
“Analysands All,” after a line of Berryman’s, but she and Haffenden 
both say surprisingly little about his long course of psychoanalysis. 

One must be grateful for the refusal to oversimplify, but that’s not 
the only alternative. Berryman’s own treatment, in the life of Crane, of 
similar questions and psychoanalytic answers, shows what can be sought 
and what reasonably claimed. After posing a list of questions about 
Crane’s psychology and motivation, Berryman says: i 

Perhaps no answers to these questions are to be had, bur 
there seems no reason to suppose so until we have tried to 
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answer them—as warily and also as boldly as need be. Let me say 
at this point that we are not in quest of reasons for Crane’s 
greatness as an artist. I suspect that no explanation is available 
for greatness. All we can hope to see, with luck, care, time, and 
devotion, is where it comes from... .'° 


Nor did he suppose that simple answers were available for that ques- 
tion. He had in general a more sophisticated and delicate sense of 
causality than he’s usually given credit for. First of all, he accepted 
Freud’s concept of overdetermination, as Haffenden has not noticeably 
done, despite quoting Berryman on the subject (for an opposite pur- 
pose, in fact: to illustrate “the sorry limitations of knowledge and 
understanding” within which he considered Berryman to be operat- 
ing): “In one sense it is usually idle to enquire into the motives for 
suicide. . . . On the other hand this aggressive action, always accom- 
panied by hatred and despair, must always also, I think, be overdeter- 
mined; serve, that is, more purposes than one” (L, p. 32). This qualifies 
Berryman’s reliance on an originary trauma to explain his inability to 
live normally. 

Simpson confirms that his sense of guilt was real enough, and 
fixed long before the self-mythologizing of The Dream Songs. During 
their courtship, Berryman felt obligated to divulge “what he thought 
was a dark family secret.” 

Throughout the narration he had behaved, as I told him, as 
if he were confessing a crime he had committed, as if he had 
been responsible for his father’s death. Shame and culpability 
were what he clearly felt. Why? (PY, p. 61) 

The suicide, in all its versions—his mother had several—seems to have 
been the climax of a bizarre and lurid sequence of events that in- 
cluded Florida land-boom speculation, true love forgone by the 
mother, a Cuban mistress not forgone by the father, a meddling 
mother-in-law, and the father’s threats to drown one or another of his 
sons with himself. Young Berryman was further implicated in the 
shame by taking his stepfather’s name: “My real name is ludicrously 
unpoetic. It is Smith. John Smith.” (Simpson supplies a fascinating 
footnote on “the instability about the names in this family,” especially 
his mother’s). So his very name was “a damn lie. . . . This act of 
disloyalty I will never, never be able to repair. To ‘make a name’ for 
myself. . . . Can you see how ambivalent my feelings are about this 
ambition?” (PY, p. 61). 

The obliging stepfather, kindly but always remote, seems to have 
faded into the background, senility, and death. With the absent father 
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as a handy scapegoat for maladjustments, Berryman was permitted a 
cloyingly close. and distinctly unfilial relationship with his mother. In 
the time-honored manner of smart, strong, wily mothers frustrated by 
the limitations imposed on them as women, she sought to exercise her 
power through her son. In Haffenden’s more cautious formulation, “it 
was her devotion and psychological exploitation which drove him to 
excel, since she behaved as if her wishes were his.” She wrote him 28 
letters his first month in prep school, Haffenden records, and young 
Berryman wrote over 400 in return during his three years there. “They 
would discuss literature by the hour, and rejoiced in each other’s 
company well into Berryman’s college days” (L, p. 98). 

Berryman was too steeped in Freud not to recognize some 
pathological components in the relationship. Haffenden quotes one 
schoolboy letter that makes us squirm (“If Jill Angel ever dies, I think 
I'd kill myself. But De Bebe Dirl isn’t going to, is she?” [L, p. 49]. When 
he did kill himself, she was alive and well and living across the street). 
When he got his letters back from her in the mid-forties, Berryman 
evidently had the same reaction: “how desperately then, almost 
obscenely, I was bound to Mother” (L, p. 98). In 1947, early in his 
psychoanalysis, he arrived at “The Oedipus. I realize suddenly—I 
never did before—that I may have wished Daddy’s death, and may feel 
permanent guilt for the satisfaction of my wish” (L, p. 192). But that 
refinement simply permitted him to blame his father for the guilt as 
well as its source. The Dream Song to his mother (DS 100, written in 
1966) is still fiercely protective and almost adulatory (“the goodness of 
this woman / in her great strength, in her hope superhuman”). In 
Recovery, the “novel”. based on Berryman’s 1970 hospitalization for 
alcoholism, he records his arrival, with a sense of shock, at the possibil- 
ity of a different basis for his pathology: 

So maybe my long self-pity has been based on an error, and 
there has been no (hero-)villain ruling my life, but ONLY an 
unspeakably powerful possessive adoring MOTHER, whose life 
at 75 is still centered wholly on me. And my (“omnipotent”) 
feeling that I can get away with anything—e.g., [alcoholic] slips!— 
has been based on the knowledge that she will always forgive me, 
always come to the rescue (Fall ’53). And my vanity based on her 
uncritical passionate admiration (letter ten days ago my lectures 
twenty years ago!)—rendering me invulnerable (“indiffer- 
ent”—a fact, too) to all criticism, and impatient with anything 
short of total prostration before the products of my genius.+* 

He had actually covered much the same territory earlier. When Saul 
Bellow’s father died (in 1958), Berryman told him: BOS 
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His father’s death is one of the few main things that hap- 
pens to a man, I think, and it matters greatly to the life when it 
happens. . .. The trouble with a father’s dying very early (not to 
speak of his killing himself) is not so much just his loss as the 
disproportionate & crippling role the mother then assumes for 
one. (L, p. 274) 


Certainly Simpson had seen much earlier how unhealthy and mutu- 
ally manipulative the relationship was, although she deals amazingly 
gently with her ex-mother-in-law. She notices repeatedly that most of 

the poets she memorializes here—Lowell, Schwartz, Jarrell, and 

Blackmur, as well as Berryman—were “torn between a powerful 

mother and an ineffectual father.” (And Hamilton provides a memo- 

rable portrait of the redoubtable Charlotte Winslow Lowell.) But having 

pointed out the pattern and suggested its importance, Simpson con- 

cludes nothing. That seems almost deliberately tantalizing, especially 

coming from a trained psychotherapist, even if the training prompts 

the caution. We’re left full of questions: Is this combination of parental 

qualities especially lethal? Are we to infer that without their devouring 

mothers these men would still have been poets, but happier and better 

balanced? Could they have been poets with strong fathers? And so on. 

Berryman was so convinced that he’d found answers to questions 

of roughly the same sort when he read Freud’s “A Special Type of 

Choice of Object Made by Men” that he was “trembling with excite- 

ment” by the time he finished, Simpson says. The “object” in question is 

a woman, “sexually discredited” in some way and “belonging” to an- 

other man, from whom she must be rescued by the compulsive subject, 

who repeats this pattern with a succession of women. Why? Because the 

man with these habits hasn’t outgrown his Oedipal attachment. 

Berryman quotes Freud: “the libido has dwelt so long in its attachment 

to the mother, even after puberty, that the maternal characteristics 
remain stamped on the love-objects chosen later—so long that they all 
become easily recognizable mother-surrogates” (SC, pp. 302-03). 
Berryman apologizes for the familiarity of these ideas, which of course 
were not nearly so familiar in 1950 as they are now; but he continues to 
explain: the boy’s unhappy discovery of sex causes him to view his 
mother as a “harlot” figure: he “regards the mother as unfaithful to 
him with the father.” The woman must therefore be rescued from her 
own “propensity to infidelity’ and from the father-surrogate. 
(Berryman adds, “ ‘Rescue’ is complex . . . the ‘saving’ of the mother, 
who gave the boy life, is by a shift to give her back another life, that is, 
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a child, a child as like himself as possible—and this involves an identifi- 
cation of himself with the father.”) 

Simpson was cautious back then too, by her own testimony, and 
suggested that Berryman might be offering more theory than his 
readers would be willing to choke down. He accordingly modified, 
though not enough to suit many reviewers. His excitement was of 
course because he’d found a reason not only for Crane’s passionate 
interest in prostitutes and curious amatory history, but also for his own 
“compulsive skirt-lifting” (in the phrase of a friend)—and for charac- 
teristics he shared more closely with Crane: “the ambivalence of 
Crane’s attitude toward women. . . . The pattern of simultaneous 
desire, nervous loathing, and resentment . . . described by Freud”; the 
centrality of fear: “not so directly a form of fear as it is an overwhelm- 
ing form of anxiety”; his fear and certainty of treachery; and what 
Mark Van Doren (Berryman’s teacher at Columbia) had called “his 
need to live, at least as an artist, in the midst of all but unbearable 
excitement.” Says Simpson, “When John wrote such sentences as ‘His 
force the boy got from his mother,’ he wondered if he was writing 
biography or autobiography” (PY, p. 186). 

Haffenden takes the identification as reason to discount what he 
calls “Berryman’s rampantly inductive analysis”; he appears rather to 
agree with the critics who censured the biography “for appearing to use 
depth psychology as a mode of literary criticism” (L, p. 209). Haffen- 
den’s most comprehensive statement of the matter comes at the end of 
the book, in the summary of Berryman’s late recognition of the com- 
plexity of his case: 

For one important consideration, his mother had (as he 
conceded only intermittently over the years) as much influence 
upon his conduct as any other person, but he had put off 
admitting the full implications of that fact because to do so 
avoided further complications: his relationship with her called 
for exigent handling, and not just the ratiocination that he exer- 
cised with regard to his father. She had exploited his feelings for 
her Own private causes, one of which must have been an uncon- 
scious wish to take revenge upon her husband. Berryman, the 
agent of her compensation, became its victim. (L, p. 413) 

This doesn’t seem much of an advance in richness or explanatory 
power, or even an advance over Berryman’s own much earlier insights. 

_ Berryman was finally tentative in what he claimed for his psycho- 
logical speculation about Crane—more cautious than Haffenden, for all 
Haffenden’s indirection of language. “What have we learned?” asks — 
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Berryman. Merely “Something: He becomes less mysterious, at any rate; 
and certain things large and small in his life we can understand” (SC, p. 
303). 

Haffenden is notably unsympathetic in general to what he calls 
Berryman’s “habit of febrile introspection” (L, p. 215). As clearly as I 
could sort them out, he has three bases for finding Berryman’s in- 
cessant self-examination so objectionable. First, that he tended to for- 
mulaic, oversimplified answers: 

It was his unhappy knack to encompass his own mentality in 
formulae; he was able to pick out certain insights, only to eclipse 
them with theory. However painful the process—and there can 
be no doubt that it was acute—he felt compelled to compose 
ideas of himself, jealous of his paradigms. (L, p. 210) 


Second, he considers that Berryman’s intellectualizations of his situa- 
tions were often self-serving rationalizations, which justified him in 
continuing rather than modifying his behavior: “he seems to have been 
little aware of the self-gratifying force which led him to succumb to 
disablement, and to exploit, as in sexual ventures, what was otherwise a 
psychological misfortune” (L, p. 222). And finally he seems to object to 
the search for answers itself. “Firm in the belief that he was a rational 
human being, Berryman tended to intellectualize his feelings with an 
intensity that compounded the problems. He never quite believed that 
his self-conflicts would not yield to understanding alone” (L, p. 124). 
But “understanding” is not solely intellectual; and what beyond under- 
standing can we strive for? 

In any case, there is a misunderstanding here. Berryman didn’t 
believe in rationality at all, in the traditional meaning of that term; as a 
strong proponent of a basically Freudian psychoanalytic view, he be- 
lieved just the opposite—that humans are largely controlled by uncon- 
scious forces to which they have limited access. There’s certainly no 
evidence (and Haffenden musters none) that Berryman, however 
self-deluded he may have been, thought himself essentially rational; all 
his personal papers, including those from which Haffenden quotes so 
extensively, indicate otherwise. (In fact The Dream Songs can be—and 
have been—read as one long testimony to the contrary.) His point in 
discussing Crane’s psychology, as he explains at the beginning of that 
book, is precisely to make meaning of Crane’s life by comprehending 
the unconscious forces which shaped it, the irrational: “Compulsion, 
call it, the representative of Necessity in the human character” (SC, p. 
6). 

He believed, however, in will, a volitional force to stand against the 
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compulsion, or necessity (“it is solely in the will’s role in the battle that 
we can locate responsibility, and praise or blame it” [SC, p. 6]). And it’s 
quite true that he stubbornly believed, if sometimes with more desire 
than conviction, in the possibility of understanding—not in the rational 
sense merely, but in a full human comprehension that would answer 
the fundamental question of meaning. He had in common with 
Oedipus not only his uncommon relation with his mother but also an 
uncommonly powerful drive to find the Truth—and arrogant convic- 
tion that he could. “Only the truth really will serve us long” he says in 
the preface to Stephen Crane. A young man’s sonority—but even then, 
Berryman was not entirely sanguine about the availability of “the truth” 
or blind to the idea that like beauty it resides in the eye of the beholder. 
He quotes a would-be biographer: “I spent ten years planning a study 
of Crane . . . and ended by deciding there was no such animal, 
although I knew him for eleven years!”!! One can think, as Haffenden 
apparently does, that such a drive is inherently self-destructive (“Self- 
knowledge is always bad news,” as John Barth translates Tiresias’ lines, 
more conventionally rendered, “How dreadful knowledge of the truth 
can be when there’s no help for truth”). But it’s difficult to avoid the 
impression that Berryman’s often desperate belief that he could find 
the truth and that it would make him free—despite the accumulating 
evidence of his own life—was rather what kept him going. One can see 
that drive as the motive force behind his entire career: the assiduous 
(and sometimes high-handed) scholarship and research at every 
level—textual, biographical, historical—trying to arrive at the truth of a 
text, a life, a time—of, finally, himself. It accounts for a certain credu- 
lity otherwise anomalous in a man of such sharp skeptical intelligence, 
and helps to explain his surprisingly uncritical acceptance of AA theol- 
ogy, of group therapy and the alcoholic hospital’s near-pop psychology, 
and his late conversion to a “God of rescue.” If for no better reason 
than that the belief was necessary to his survival, he persisted in be- 
lieving that change was possible, that he could find the means to 
become “that new self.” (For Fitzgerald and Jimmy Gatz, Kenner says, 
one instrument of change was “a mystique of lists and schedules”; such 
lists were a prominent and permanent feature of Berryman’s life. 
Haffenden quotes often from them, but doesn’t remark the phenome- 
non; Simpson paid enough attention to classify them: “I knew from 
early journals he’d given me to read that his resolutions usually fell into 
three categories: reforms he hoped to make in his character, outlines of 
writing projects, and lists of books to be read” [PY, p. 41)). 

The result of his conviction was not only obsessional immersion in 
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his projects and the self-absorption for which Haffenden is eager to 
chide him, but also a certain capacity for detached observation. One 
point of identification with Crane was with his self-scrutiny: “Crane was 
not only a man with truths to tell, but an interested listener to this man” 
(SC, p. 277). Similarly Berryman listened to himself. No man has lost all 
perspective who can counsel himself, “it would be well to keep in mind 
that I am ugly, and hypocritical, and spend most of my time—when I am 
not daydreaming—trying to shit” (L, p. 143). 

Undeniably his psychoanalytic focus helped him to ignore, through 
some twenty years of heavy drinking, the prosaic explanation that he 
was an alcoholic, something he finally acknowledged only a few years 
before his death. Then he dated the addiction from the summer of 
1947, when he had his first and probably most intense affair, the one 
memorialized in the Sonnets. During the six months that it took for the 
affair to “burn itself out” (just the time that the more experienced 

Lowell predicted), Berryman “underwent a crisis so profound that he 

— never recovered from it,’ Simpson says (PY, p. 157). (That sounds 
melodramatic, like one of Berryman’s own characterizations, but the 
change was visible to other friends as well.) 

The paradisal tree of Dream Song 1, from which Henry suffers his 
archetypal fall, was in fact a tree in his lover’s yard, where he sat drunk 
one night at a party trying to catch the shoes that an equally drunken 
Lowell tossed up to him: “Once in a sycamore I was glad / all at the top, 
and I sang.” Even at twenty-eight, the year he married, Berryman 
could share with Delmore Schwartz his amazement at hearing that 
James Joyce had sometimes to be hauled from the gutter. Says 
Simpson, “the two men, who drank little at that time, talked about 
alcoholism as if it were a rare disease, like dengue fever” (PY, p. 35). 
But then Berryman got it: “what had so recently been a pleasure had 
now become a need.” Or, as The Dream Songs say, “need need need.” 

Berryman’s assumption that alcohol was symptom rather than 
cause of his griefs was widely shared. Eileen Simpson says that she 
made the final (enormously difficult and attenuated) decision to leave 
him not because of the drinking or the womanizing that became habit 
after the first affair (but about which she contrived to know as little as 
possible), but rather because of “his need to live in turbulence” (so like 
Crane’s), which lay behind the specific transgressions. 

As to what lay behind that need, finally no cause seemed sufficient. 
So Berryman concluded. Though Haffenden doesn’t say so, the poet's 
notes and journals refer repeatedly to his “causeless” guilt and sorrow, 
and his interminable soul-searching without satisfaction leads finally to 
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a sense that the causelessness is itself the problem. His situation is the 
one in Dream Song 29, most anthologized of the Songs, which begins 
“There sat down, once, a thing on Henry’s heart.” It ends in the futile 
protest and weariness of useless innocence: 


But never did Henry, as he thought he did, 

end anyone and hacks her body up 

and hide the pieces, where they may be found. 

He knows: he went over everyone, & nobody’s missing. 
Often he reckons, in the dawn, them up. 

Nobody is ever missing. 


That he is not guilty is ultimately more horrible than if he were, 
because it leaves the heavy thing on his heart still unexplained; he is 
doomed to keep counting. But that doom is not personal or particular. 
It is universally shared just because it is the result of no actual fault, 
because it is a guilt prior to any crime—Original Sin, or the guilt that 
founds civilization in Freud’s naturalization of the Eden myth. The way 
that Berryman deals with this issue is crucial to his own sense of his 
project—his life-as-a-poet, and crucial to our reading of his work. 

Haffenden’s biography is somehow the opposite of revelatory, 
even in its worst disclosures. Rather than painting a fuller and more 
complex portrait of the man, it throws a dark wash over the portrait we 
already had in the poetry, obscuring the highlights and subtleties and 
leaving a monotonously uniform gloom as the dominant tone. (Witness 
review titles: “Suicide was in the Script,” “Confessing to the Strain,” “A 
Career of Self-Destruction,” in The New York Times, TLS, and New 
Republic, respectively.) Haffenden says that he’s tried to present “both 
the dignity and the distress” (L, p. 5), but we see precious little of the 
former. The man (not poet) here is abject and inept, and hard to feel 
sorry for because so much of his misery, when not simply inexplicable, 
is the fault of his own fecklessness and self-pity. My argument is not 
with the factual accuracy of such a picture, but with its exacerbation of 
another question it ought rather to have answered. The question: i 
implicit in any poetry of the self, but especially in “confessional” p 
which seems to have relinquished claims to either heroism or 
sentativeness: so what? Sa 
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Haffenden emphasizes that role (though the bravado seems left out: 
“he was piteously convinced that acute anxiety and unhappiness fed his 
creativity”). Naturally Berryman wanted to believe that his dolor had a 
function as well as a reason. But the deliberate sacrifice of personal life 
on the altar of a Parnassian art was never what he had in mind. This 
uncritical acceptance of what was at most one of Berryman’s projected 
selves has characterized—and enfeebled—the reading of his work gen- 
erally. Damnation is a boy’s myth. If Berryman did not escape it, he 
knew enough to try.!” Lowell came to accept what he called “the 
horrifying mortmain of ephemera” (an acceptance. Bayley calls 
“classical,” though Lowell’s phrase betrays a rather unclassical nausea). 
Berryman couldn’t or wouldn’t accept it (and to that extent, and in 
contrast to Lowell, he is “romantic”). He sought to move beyond ado- 
lescent rebellion and longing without simply succumbing to com- 
promise. His belief in the supremacy of art was the opposite of an 
aestheticist one. He haunted literature—and explicated and edited and 
annotated it—not to escape mere living, but to find answers to “How to 
Live. What to Do.” 

Already in 1947, when he wrote the Sonnets (drawn so directly 
from life that they stayed unpublished for twenty years), he rejected, he 
said, his “old belief in the perfect separateness of Life & Art, the poet's 
life being negligible and to-be-lost . . .” (L, p. 184). When the Sonnets 
appeared, first in the TLS—“He published his girl’s bottom in staid 
pages / of an old weekly” (Dream Song 122)—and then in book form, 
Berryman wrote a new sonnet for preface, explaining that he decided 
not to burn the poems because “The original fault / will not be undone 
by fire. / The original fault was whether wickedness / was soluble in 
art.” Soluble: dissolved: so integrated with its context as to be indistin- 
guishable. The interpenetration of life and art is put to personal use. 

But not solely personal, either. When “the original fault’ is re- 
peated it becomes not only Berryman the adulterer’s but all of ours, the 
original fault, the fall that opens our history, our lives, and The Dream 
Songs. Soluble in art? “History says it is, / Jacques Maritain says it is, / 
Barely.” So he decides to give it a try. 

Art can make solutions only by being a potent solvent: by being 
more, not less, artistic. While grubbing around in Crane’s background 
and subconscious, Berryman keeps in mind why: “Crane was a writer 
and nothing else: a man alone in a room with the English language, 
trying to get human feelings right” (SC, p. 4). Note that human feelings 

are gotten right “in language,” by someone with the technical mastery 
to “sound as if he meant it.” 
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What has been mostly ignored is that Berryman was a man of 
formidable powers of mind, and that he knew it and cultivated it, in the 
most academic and sometimes even pedantic ways. Just as the beard 
and scruffy exterior he often affected masked a real personal fastidi- 
ousness, so the ambitious poetic reach and careless large intellectual 
gesture (dismissing casually scholars who had devoted their lives to 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Sophocles) masked a thoroughgoing, even 
fussy scholarliness. With that intelligence Berryman could cast the cold 
eye of craft on his own suffering, and the intelligence kept working 
even when the detachment didn’t. It led him to the proposition that 
detachment is not the main thing art has to offer life, even while he 
maintained his commitment to the artistic in art. Poetry can provide life 
answers not because it timelessly orders the material of contingency—in 
contrast to life—but because of its access to life. Art can make another 
person available to us as another person cannot, something that 
Berryman, with all his defenses against intimacy, was poignantly aware 
of. Art permits an empathy with others that is also a means to move 
beyond the self. 

The idea is central to Berryman’s major work. He told an inter- 
viewer, “Both Homage to Mistress Bradstreet and The Dream Songs are built 
around the notion that individual identities can merge,” and he said 
elsewhere that without the idea he couldn’t have written either poem. It 
occurs as early as 1942, in “The Ball Poem,” which Berryman men- 
tioned often in this and other connections. “I am everywhere,” declares 
the observer-speaker of that poem, “I suffer and move, my mind and 
my heart move / With all that move me. ...” The sentiment sounds 
derivatively Whitmanian, but in fact comes from The Tempest, which 
Berryman called “Shakespeare’s second redemptive work” when he 
quoted Miranda for epigraph to Recovery: “Oh! I have suffered / With 
those that I saw suffer.” 

That is not to deny Whitman’s importance. Berryman found in 
Whitman a force and formulation to stand against the Eliotic imper- 
sonal, and a “theory of poetry” to outface “those that have ruled the 
critical quarterlies since I was an undergraduate twenty-five years ago” 
(FP, p. 235). He delved into Whitman at a crucial time in his own life 
and that of American criticism, teaching a seminar at Iowa in 1954, and 
writing in 1957 the essay from which I have just been quoting, on Song 
of Myself. That essay wasn’t published until it was collected in The 
Freedom of the Poet (1976), by which time its claims seemed much less 
heterodox than they were when written. It advocates no simple return 
to “expressiveness,” however. Not only does Berryman assert the value 
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of Whitman’s Personal, he also redefines it. Whitman’s “personal” in- 
tention in the poem incorporates the national, religious, and metaphysi- 
cal “intentions” which he also finds undeniable (this intention-hunting 
being itself a proscribed activity at the time, you’ll remember). There- 
fore, “personal” cannot be defined as it usually is, by opposition to the 
public, the external, the Other in any form. Berryman’s focus was on 
what he calls Whitman’s “passionate sense of identification,” his interest 
in the Romantic ego only as that ego effaced itself in becoming what it 
beheld. “It is as humble as, and identical with, Keats’s view of the poet 
as having no existence, but being ‘forever in, and for, and filling’ other 
things” (FP, p. 232). 

This transcendence of self through an identification with others 
achievable only through poetry was what Berryman meant by “the 
reformation of the poet,” for him the ultimate aim of poetry. It is his 
counter to necessity, and what he meant by “The Freedom of the Poet.” 
The choice of that title for his collected criticism shows how important 
the idea was to him. Within the book the title recurs with reference to 
Shakespeare; the other most important essay previously unpublished, 
on Quixote, is called “The Freedom of the Don.” “Enslavement: Three 
American Cases” present authors who were not thus liberated by their 
writing; “His art did nothing for Lardner” (FP, p. 216). 

The Whitmanian rebellion against Virgilian symmetries is given its 
most explicit expression, Lipking says, in “the long prose poem whose 
very title is The Death of Virgil” (LP, p. 131). Hermann Broch was living 
in the top of Erich Kahler’s house in Princeton and working on that 
“epic novel” (as Haffenden calls it) when the young Berrymans arrived 
in 1943 and were taken into Kahler’s remarkable circle. Haffenden 
mentions Broch only twice, in passing, but he is a key figure in Lip- 
king’s charting of changed ideas about what the life of the poet ought 
to mean and to be, and from his discussion it is possible to surmise that 
Berryman took some of his later most cherished ideas from Broch. “All 
the art of The Death of Virgil,” according to Lipking, “goes into preach- 

ing a paradoxical moral: the insufficiency of art” (LP, p. 132). Broch 
thought of Kafka as the artist who had achieved the modern realization 
of “the ultimate insufficiency of any artistic approach,” and this opinion 
may have something to do with Berryman’s 1970 assessment of his 
critical convictions, in which, after duly crediting his (mostly New Crit- 
ical) teachers, he adds, “But I have also borne in mind throughout: 
remarks by Franz Kafka (‘the story came out of me like a real birth, 
covered with slime and blood’) ...” (FP, p. x). 

Lipking thinks that Virgil was the poetic father Broch selected 
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because his “condemnation of aestheticism requires a great antagonist, 
one whose supreme devotion to art sets the terms by which art is 
disowned” (LP, p. 135). In these terms art can be disowned, of course, 
only by art. Lipking cites a “penetrating essay” of 1947 in which Broch 
defines the “style of old age”: “expression relies less and less on the 
vocabulary, which finally becomes reduced to a few prime symbols, and 
instead relies more and more on the syntax. Examples include Bach’s 
Art of the Fugue, Beethoven’s last quartets, the final paintings of Titian, 
Rembrandt, and Goya” (LP, p. 134). 

Berryman’s late comments on his own aims in art echo these. The 
other permanently influential “remark” besides Kafka’s that he cites in 


the Preface to Freedom is Conrad’s “... the nearer it [a work] ap- 
proaches art, the more it acquires a symbolic character. ... All the 
great creations of literature have been symbolic ...” (FP, p. x). 


Syntactic mastery was essential to Berryman (and an instrument of 
his opposition to the doctrines of High Modernism) from the begin- 
ning, nourished on a close study of Milton but also confirmed early by 
his most revered model. In his 1932 interview with Yeats, Berryman 
was most impressed by and often later referred to the pronouncement 
“I never revise now except in the interests of a more passionate syntax.” 
(Syntax as a generator of passion was of course no recent discovery of 
Yeats’s. In his Autobiography he records that as a boy he followed in the 
newspapers the career of a runner because “I had seen him described 
as ‘the bright particular star of American athletics,’ and the wonderful 
phrase had thrown enchantment over him. Had he been called the 
particular bright star I should have cared nothing for him. I did not 
understand the symptoms for years after.”)% 

Closest to Broch’s are Berryman’s ideas about what the most ma- 
ture art achieves. “Some of the best kind of writing is really transpar- 
ent,” he told an interviewer in 1971. 


The Odyssey, the Paradiso. Mostly works of late age. Bee- 
thoven’s late quartets, where the appearance of art disappears, 
everything becomes unbelievably simple. ... Take a line from 
The Tempest. “Turfy mountains where live nibbling sheep.” Now, 
that is absolutely magnificent, but incredibly simple. The great 
power is done by placing. The elements are simple. And the 
effect is simple. The art comes just in placing, pure syntax.’ 


(Lest the reader be less impressed than Berryman by the line, he 
explains in more detail in his essay “Shakespeare’s Last Word” just what 
accounts for “the beauty”: “one thought the gorgeous ‘turfy’ was 
finished, just a piece of diction, and then the related, even more 
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actively visual and physical ‘nibbling’ brings ‘turfy’ back to life and 
incidentally completes the presentation of a pastoral world in one line, 
thick with excellent life” [FP, p. 84]). Thus art provides the only possi- 
ble way beyond art. “If Broch rejects the Aeneid, even the rejection 
demands a total commitment to unity of being, a total perception of life 
and death,” Lipking points out (LP, p. 136). The poet who has made 
that commitment and labored sufficiently at it does come out beyond it. 
Berryman quotes Whitman, “No one will get at my verses who insists 
upon viewing them as a literary performance.” Berryman considers 
that “he did not think of it as a poem at all ... he thought of it asa 
work of life” (FP, p. 228). He explained further in his Paris Review 
interview: “He doesn’t regard it as a literary work at all, in my opin- 
ion—he doesn’t quite say so. It proposes a new religion—it is what is 
called in Old Testament criticism a wisdom work on the meaning of life 
and how to conduct it” (p. 192). 

The spring before he died, Berryman taught a course called “The 
Post-Novel: Fiction as Wisdom-Work.” The emergence beyond art may 
feel like emptiness, Lipking finds: 

When the total pattern of words has been accomplished, the 
poet longs for something more than words. Hence the idea of 
recantation—unsinging—preoccupies many great poets in their 
final moments. The poet dispossesses his work of himself, as if to 
leave room for a later, different incarnation. (LP, p. 136) 

Berryman’s way of putting it was to say “Someone is changed, simply, 
into someone else” (FP, p. x). He called a fairly early poem “The 
Dispossessed” (and named a book after it), and emphasizes in his 
discussion of the poem the doubleness of the term. To be dispossessed 
is to lose what one owns—and to be freed. Maybe the two are always 
inseparable. (“We're talking about totalization,” a friend of mine said, 
“You know what happens when a car is totaled.”) That doubleness is 
achieved by what Berryman identified in his own work as “a process 
which is at once a process of life and a process of art”—through the 
doubleness of language. 

An unfinished poem fished out of Berryman’s wastepaper basket 
after he jumped off the bridge ends, “Kitticat, they can’t fire me—.” So 
he quit. But he had taken leave more formally earlier, in a poem 
collected in Delusions, Etc., which seems to perform that dispossession as 
Lipking identifies it: 

I don’t think I will sing 


any more just now; 
or ever. I must start 
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to sit with a blind brow 
above an empty heart. 
—“He Resigns” 


Berryman himself dismisses the idea that the reader of a biography 
“ought to be left to draw his own conclusions: he says it “affects one 
as the subject for a humorous cartoon” (SC, p. xiii). Instead, the 
biographer’s job is to assess “the will’s role,” to “locate responsibility. 
... Without some such attempt made, a biography may have charm, 
aplomb, a hundred virtues, while leaving the life it deals with utterly 
meaningless” (SC, p. 6). Haffenden’s biography, a little short on the 
other virtues named, has as its chiefest virtue its collection, at an enor- 
mous expenditure of effort and energy, of essential and otherwise un- 
available information. Not “utterly meaningless,” these facts yet leave us 
without the interpretation that would make adequate meaning of 
them—even psychological meaning, but especially poetic meaning. For- 
tunately, we’ve been given other interpretations to turn to: Simpson on 
the personal, Lipking on the patterns poetry makes of poets’ lives. And, 
in the light of these readings, we have that poetry. 


‘John Berryman, The Freedom of the Poet (New York: Farrar, 1976), p. 267. 
Subsequent references will be cited parenthetically in the text as FP. 

* John Haffenden, The Life of John Berryman (Boston: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1982), p. 213. Subsequent references will be cited parenthetically in the 
text as L. Eileen Simpson, Poets in Their Youth: A Memoir (New York: Random 
House, 1982), will be cited as P, and Lawrence Lipking, The Life of the Poet: 
Beginning and Ending Poetic Careers (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1981), will 
be cited as LP. 

* There are, however, discrepancies between Haffenden’s and Simpson’s 
account, though mostly on fairly inessential matters: Was Jean Bennett just 
Berryman’s girlfriend, as Haffenden says, or his first fiancée, as Berryman says, 
and as Eileen (who was her roommate when Jean dated Berryman) also says? 
Was his English fiancée’s five-month visit to New York, during which she 
stayed with him, his mother, and his brother, the loving time Haffenden says or 
the fiasco Eileen calls it? Et cetera. Haffenden also has some curious omissions. 
Most notably, one entire semester escapes mention, and, in a chronicle which 
more usually supplies the day of the week and often the hour of particular 
events, not even the month of his second marriage is mentioned, nor that of 
the birth of his son. One guesses at discretion about what may have been a 
hasty wedding, although that seems oddly irrelevant when we've already been 
told the precise number of times he actually had sex with his first mistress, and 
which portions of her anatomy he was most looking forward to seeing on 
particular visits. The chronology at the beginning of the book is unreliable, 
disagreeing with the text significantly. 

_*Richard J. Kelly, “The Berryman Manuscripts,” John Berryman Studies, 5 
(Winter 1976), 7. Kelly, a reference librarian at the University of Minnesota, 
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has also produced John Berryman: A Checklist (Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 
1972). 

5 Helen Vendler, Part of Nature, Part of Us: Modern American Poets (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1980), p. 149. 

8 John Bayley, “The Cultivation of Impoverishment,” TLS, Aug. 22, 1980, 
. 927. 

3 ‘John Berryman, Henry’s Fate, ed. John Haffenden (New York: Farrar, 
1977), p. 10. It continues “Lifts were installed, many had their ashes hauled.” 

8 Peter A. Stitt, “The Art of Poetry XVI: John Berryman 1914-1972,” 
Paris Review, 53 (Winter 1972), 200. 

° Hugh Kenner, A Homemade World: The American Modernist Writers (New 
York: Morrow, 1975), p. 28 ff. Subsequent references will be cited par- 
enthetically in the text as HW. 

10 John Berryman, Stephen Crane (New York: William Sloane Associates, 
1950), p. 298. Subsequent references will be cited parenthetically in the text as 
SC. 

11 In place of the disclaimer usual to fictional renderings of life, a prefa- 
tory note to Recovery offers another complex awareness of what “truth” might 
be: “The materials of the book, however, especially where hallucinatory, are 
historical; all facts are real; ladies and gentlemen, it’s true.” 

™ He did continue to believe in what he called “ordeal,” apparently on the 
assumption that one component of great art is great obstacle greatly overcome. 
The ordeals are not self-imposed, however, and his examples (in the Paris 
Review interview) are not Baudelaire and Rimbaud but “Beethoven’s deafness, 
Goya's deafness, Milton’s blindness.” 

13 The case has been made best by Tom Robbins, who wrote too late for 
Berryman to read, but with whom I feel sure he would have agreed: “Poetry is 
nothing more than an intensification or illumination of common objects and 
everyday events until they shine with their singular nature, until we can experi- 
ence their power, until we can follow their steps in the dance, until we can 
discern what parts they play in the Great Order of Love. How is this done? By 
fucking around with syntax” Even Cowgirls Get the Blues (New York: Ban- 
tam, 1977), p. 379. 

14 Martin Berg, “A Truly Gentle Man Tightens and Paces: An Interview 
with John Berryman,” Minnesota Daily, Jan. 20, 1970, p. 17. 
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Two Aspects of John Berryman 


SARAH PROVOST 


Homage to Mistress Bradstreet is generally recognized as John 
Berryman’s first major poetic effort. What has been known only since 
1967, however, is that another extended effort, 109 sonnets to his 
adulterous lover, preceded and laid the groundwork for the more 
artistically successful Homage. I would like to explore in this paper the 
ways in which Homage to Mistress Bradstreet functions as a sublimation, 
idealization, and redemption of the earlier work, published (with six 
later poems)! In 1967 as Berryman’s Sonnets, and the means by which the 
resurrection and reburial of Anne Bradstreet serve to exorcise the 
unhappy spirits of both “Lise,” the topaze lady of the sonnets, and the 
“adulter and bizarre”? Berryman himself. 

The adulterous affair on which the sonnets are based took place in 
Princeton in 1947. Berryman met Lise in February of that year, and the 
first sonnet was written in late April. The last was written on or around 
July 21, but the painful affair itself was not ended until mid- 
November. The sonnets came in a rush, obsessive, insistent; it is a 
frequent theme within the poems themselves that they precluded all 
other writing, yet were unpublishable, a situation which Berryman, 
with his quest for literary exposure and recognition, found frustrating, 
to say the least. As soon as he found himself free of the compulsion to 
write sonnets directly addressed to Lise, he set about the task of finding 
a topic which would allow him to write about this overwhelming emo- 
tional experience in a way sublimated and disguised enough to be 
publishable. ; 

His first attempt, undertaken immediately after he had completed 
the sonnets, was a verse play on the life of the eighteenth-century 
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adulteress and murderess Katharine Nairn. His interest in Nairn was 
transparent: “She was like Lise.”* In his journal, Berryman noted that 
Nairn and her husband could be seen as prototypes of Lise and her 
husband, but that there was no appropriate persona for himself. “What 
excites me in this,” Berryman noted, “is an absolutely personal subject, 
even Lise, but not myself, and a perfectly objective form.”*® I will return to 
discuss the implications of this supposed impersonality later; for now, 
suffice it to say that the project was abandoned before it got well under 
way. 
In early 1948, Berryman began another, also unfinished, project: a 

group of pastoral poems in which the subject was 

“Treachery and the guilt attendant on treachery. The specific 

subject is my affair of last year: obsession—‘possession’ & be- 

trayal & dominatedness ... & disengagement & (silent) forgive- 

ness & return-escape. Man is redeemable in time if not in 
4 history or eternity.’® 


In late March and early April of 1948, Berryman wrote the first 
stanza and half a second for the Bradstreet poem. Reasons why he was 
unable to go further are open to conjecture, but would most likely be 
traceable to the fact that he was simply too close to his subject as yet, 
unable to distance himself enough to bring his imagination and art to 
bear. At any rate, the work was abandoned, not to be worked on again 
until early 1952. In the intervening years, Berryman worked on and 
abandoned a group of poems to be known as The Black Book, which | 
concerned the victims of the Holocaust; though it would be stretchinga __ 
point to connect these poems directly with our theme, the frequent 
images in the sonnets of Berryman as victim and sacrifice and the 
explicit label of “SS woman” in sonnet 110 should be noted. During this 
time, he also worked on—and completed—his biography of Stephen 
Crane, whom he subjected to Freudian analysis and with whom he 
obviously identified.” Though this topic was not related to the theme of 
adultery and betrayal, neither was it a topic of choice, since the com- 
mitment to write it had been made in 1946 and the impatient editors 
had given him an ultimatum. When the Crane book was finished, 
Berryman began another never-to-be-completed play on the theme, 
again, of treachery.’ 

In early 1952, as a result, Berryman claimed, of a combination of 
reading Anna Karenina and Augie March, together with a painful expe- 
rience in group therapy and his grief over his wife’s supposed inability 
to bear children (another concept to be explored in a later section), 
Berryman began in earnest to write Homage to Mistress Bradstreet.’° It 
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seems clear, however, from the chronology of Berryman’s works, that 
the impulse to write Homage derived from the same impulse that drove 
the sonnets. I would like first to consider the ways in which Anne 
Bradstreet can be identified with Lise, and the ways in which Anne and 
the situation of the poem are an idealization, a fantasy of what the 
sonnet-affair should have been. 

The most straightforward way in which Berryman links Lise and 
Anne is to put Lise’s words in Anne’s mouth: “I want to take you for my 
lover,” Lise says in sonnet 42, and Berryman answers, “Do.” In stanza 
32 of Homage, the exchange is repeated verbatim, including the empha- 
sis.‘1 Lise and Anne are also similar in that both are married and 
mothers; the adulterous nature of the liaison is cleaned up a bit, 
though, in that Berryman makes no mention in Homage of his own 
married state, which is a major force in the sonnets. Thus, his own guilt 
is slightly lessened, and the situation is made more acceptable for him, 
if not for his lover. 

Not only is Berryman absolved of an aspect of his own guilt, but 
Lise also is relieved of some of her vices when she is re-created as 
Anne. Lise’s husband, whom Berryman “can’t dislike . . . grievously and 
intensely like him even” (sonnet 21), who is described as “ignorant and 
kind” (sonnet 33), becomes the cold and inattentive Simon of Homage: 
“I doubt if Simon than this blast, that sea, / spares from his rigour for 
your poetry / more” (stanza 2). Anne’s temptation to turn from him to 
the poet-lover who speaks her language, who can talk to her as she asks 
in stanza 30, who understands that “we are on each other’s hands who 
care. Both of our worlds unhanded us,” seems more forgivable than 
Lise’s turning away from her mild, kind, and attentive husband. 

Similarly, Lise’s flamboyance is tempered and toned down. Her 
wild behavior and excessive drinking, which is mentioned in sonnets 24 
and 37, give way to Anne’s Puritan rectitude. By thus transforming his 
lover, Berryman can indulge his fantasy of loving and still going “sober 
to bed, a proper citizen” (sonnet 93). The “good” Anne, with her love 
of family, her mildness, her faith, is a more fitting and dignified lover 
than the “bad” Lise, who drinks a blue streak, lusts, lies, and rushes in 
and out of his life at will. It is this willfulness, finally, that becomes 
transformed when Lise becomes Anne. 

Lise’s will, her power over the poet, is the main burden of the 
sonnets. As “Erato’s fool” (sonnet 4), the poet-lover continually de- 
scribes himself in terms of victimization and masochism. He describes 
himself as a sacrificial sheep in sonnet 62, as a “burnt offering” in 19, as 
“slave and rebel” in 101. “I lie down flat!” he cries, “under your 
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discipline” (sonnet 27). And in sonnet 110, the last he wrote during the 
course of the affair, Lise is described as “the SS woman” with whip and 
file, as “‘strip-murderer,” as “hypocrite-perfect.” Berryman sees himself 
as powerless in this relationship, at the mercy of Lise’s whims and 
decisions, an intolerable position. 

When he turns to Anne, therefore, the situation is entirely 
changed. In the first place, Anne doesn’t even exist as an entity in 
Berryman’s world until he creates her anew: “Out of maize & air / your 
body’s made, and moves. I summon, see, / from the centuries it” (stanza 
3). Since he has created her, he can also control her. She is entirely at 
his mercy, tender though it may be: “O all your ages at the mercy of my 
loves / together lie at once, forever or / so long as I happen” (stanza 57). 
Since this is a woman who lives only in the poet’s mind and eye, whom 
he has summoned up from time and can kill with mere inattention, he 
has his way with her as he could not do with a woman of flesh and 
blood rather than maize and air. The SS bitch of the sonnets is gone; 
the power now is in the hands of the male persona: “I trundle the 
bodies, on the iron bars, / over that fire backward & forth; they burn; / 
bits fall. I wonder if /J killed them. Women serve my turn” (stanza 34). 
Even at this horrifying confession, his dream-woman does not falter: 
“You are good,” she comforts him. By creating this woman to serve his 
turn, Berryman has created an ideal affair: one in which he is not 
married, his lover is married to a callous man, and she is good, chaste, 
disciplined, faithful, pious, and totally under his control. 

Not only is Anne under Berryman’s control, but his writing is also. 
While writing the sonnets, he constantly complains that they destroy his 
will for other work, that they are out of his control, that he is obsessed 
with and possessed by them. In sonnet 4, he refers to himself as “no 
more Melpomene’s, but Erato’s fool”; in 50, he says the poems “come 
too thick, hail-hard, and all beside batter ... my proper labor that my 
storm betrays weekly lamented, weakly flung aside,” and in 103 he 
refers to his “work-destroying love.” There are other references to Lise 
as a sort of anti-Muse in sonnets 15, 28, 29, 34, 41, 47, 53, 61, 65, 87, 
92, and 110: clearly a consuming worry. The attitude still holds, when, 
looking back from 1966, he says in sonnet 114, “you are the text, my 
work’s broken down.” Only in the very last sonnet, also written after 
the fact, does he recognize that her very absence is a kind of Muse: “My 

lady came not in blue jeans & a sweater. I sat down & wrote.” 

In Mistress Bradstreet, however, even though he stated that his 

interest in her was “as a woman, not as poetess,”!* there is no sense of 
any struggle between the will to love and the will to write. Despite his 
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contempt for her own verse and his claim not to be interested in her as 
a poet, he refers to her in the last line of the poem as “a sourcing.” 
Thus, the idealized version of the sonnet affair restores the woman to 
her proper place: the balance of power is redressed, and the woman 
serves to further, rather than hinder, the poet’s work.!3 

In my study of Homage to Mistress Bradstreet, I found what I was 
looking for: ways in which Anne Bradstreet echoes and improves the 
topaze lady of the sonnets. However, I also found something I was not 
looking for: Anne Bradstreet as an idealized and transformed John 
Berryman. From the second stanza, Berryman identifies his longings, 
desires, and sorrows with hers: “We are on each other’s hands / who 
care. Both of our worlds unhanded us.” Poets both, they were both in 
alien worlds; the Massachusetts Bay Colony was a land of “ruinous 
heat” (7), of “wolves & storms” (9), a “barbarous place” (12) where 
Anne lives as a stranger and a pilgrim (8). According to the sonnets, 
Princeton too was a “fen,” a “college of flunkeys” (sonnet 8), a “tooth- 
drawn town ... glossy, and substantially dead” (26). While Anne says, 
“I revolt from, I am like, these savage foresters” (17), Berryman de- 
scribes himself in Princeton as “Ermite-amateur in the midst of boobs” 
(53). Each an exile in an uncaring land, a basis for their identification 
with each other is established. The image of Anne staring into darkness 
while Simon snores and “ambition mines, atrocious, in” (15) further 
identifies her with Berryman, who played out the same scene many 
times, insomniac and guilt-ridden. 

As the bearer of guilt, Anne functions in another way as a persona 
for Berryman himself. In stanza Ue she describes herself as “sick, bad” 
and says, “I lie wrong once more,” sentiments we are used to hearing 
from Berryman’s mouth, or from his Dream Songs alter ego, Henry. 
Similarly, when the Puritan poet speaks of the torments sent to her 
from God as punishment for her wayward sensuality, she speaks of 
faintings, rigor, itch, and sleeplessness (29), the same symptoms that 


beset Berryman under emotional stress and led to his being wrongly 


diagnosed as an epileptic.!4 Even her pocks might be related his owt 
“pleasure in pimples and blackheads,” which Berryman note 
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The concepts of sin, suffering, and redemption lead directly, for a 
man of Berryman’s sensibility, to the question of God, a topic dealt 
with only superficially and rather clumsily in the sonnets. As Gary 
Arpin notes: 

Part of the reason for the success of ... Homage to Mistress 
Bradstreet is that Berryman makes us feel the torment of unbelief 
instead of pcs things at an abstract and “literary” level as he 
does . . the Sonnets... . One also gets the i impression that 
Bean. is uncomfortable with the word “sin”—he is more 
comfortable with its analogue “fraud of the Law.” As a result, 
the speculations about God in the Sonnets just lie there, largely 
obscured by the Freudianism. In Mistress Bradstreet, Berryman 
solves this problem by projecting his belief onto Anne 
Bradstreet, and speaking about sin through her lips. Translated 
into historical terms, the affair with Lise can, in Mistress 
Bradstreet, take on historical and metaphysical overtones that 
seem out of place in the Sonnets. +6 
When Berryman speaks in his own voice in Homage, he speaks of 
doubt: “I cannot feel myself God waits. He flies nearer a kindly world; 
or he is flown” (35). But by allowing Anne to voice her firm faith, “Not 
we one instant die, only our dark does lighten” (41), he can try on that 
faith, as it were, and look forward to his later conversion and the belief 
of his late work. Also, since she is the believer, she is the sufferer, the 
burnt offering whom Berryman calls up, tempts, punishes, and allows 
to die again in his role of both demon-lover and God of Anne’s rebirth. 
He invests her with his guilt and then, through her suffering, purifies 
her, thereby exorcising his own guilt, which was so overpowering in the 
sonnets. 

Anne’s faith is deeply felt, but that does not mean it is an easy 

faith. Conarroe points out that Berryman 
is clearly more interested in her rebellion than in her extraordi- 
narily dull work.... He has shown her in a series of defiant 
moments, rebelling against youthful virtue . .. and against God’s 
will. The submission, or capitulation, that follows each of these 
brave moments establishes one of the basic rhythms of the poem, 
that is, a sequence of alternating assertions and defeats.” 
What Conarroe doesn’t notice is that this is exactly the same rhythm 
found in the sonnets: lacking God, Berryman alternately rages at and 
submits to Lise. By putting similar expressions of rebellion and defeat 
in Anne Bradstreet’s mouth, Berryman both identifies himself more 
closely with her, since she is experiencing the tumult he has experi- 
enced, and distances himself from his own pain and humiliation. 
Again, Anne serves as scapegoat in his battle with God and Erato. 
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Anne’s father also plays a role in one of the skirmishes in 
Berryman’s war with God. Berryman admitted to great delight when he 
made the old man die blaspheming, not in a state of grace: “The third 
pleasant moment I remember is when one night, hugging myself, I 
decided that her fierce dogmatic old father was going to die blas- 
pheming, in delirium.”!8 The gleeful vengefulness of his comment 
takes on more weight when one considers that Berryman’s own father, 
a suicide, was not in a state of grace at his death. And Simpson relates a 
touching moment when Berryman expressed a hope to be buried in 
consecrated ground, i.e., not die a suicide.'® So here again, Berryman’s 
pain—at his own father’s ungraceful death—is transferred to Anne. 
And Anne, like John, feels the tie of kinship with the dead: “This our 
land has ghosted with our dead: I am at home” (44). 

Berryman uses Anne to express his attitudes, to bear his guilt, and 
also to bear his children. It is interesting to note that the reasons he 
gives for beginning to work again on Homage are, according to Simpson, 
a cover-up of the real situation. Eileen “was in the hospital in New York 
for an operation, what they call a woman’s operation, a kind of parody 
of childbirth,” he stated. “Both she and I were feeling very bitter about 
this since we very much wanted a child and had not had one.”?° 
Simpson’s account, however, differs: 

It had been to remove the one possible physical impediment to 
my conceiving that I had just undergone elective surgery, and 
returned from the hospital full of optimism ... an optimism 
which, in the face of John’s ambivalence, was highly unrealis- 
tic. . . . he couldn’t bring himself to say he didn’t want a 
child (only a monster could say that. Besides, in the same way he 
Hants other forbidden things, notably happiness, he did want 
one)... 
The group therapy experience, which Berryman also credits for lead- 
ing him back to work on the poem, also seems to be misrepresented. 
Berryman states that, “I tried to run the group, of course, and they all 
killed me. . . . I got fed up and left the group forever, and this left me 
blazing with hostility and feelings of gigantism, defeated gigantism.”?? 
Again, Simpson’s gloss is revealing: 
What had made him storm out of the session, I learned later, 
was that the other members of the group, in the blunt way 
patients have with one another, had confronted him with his 
unwillingness to have a child and, oversimplifying the reasons 
for his unwillingness, had charged him with being afraid to have 
a rival for my attention.?3 see ase 


It seems clear that Berryman’s emotions about childbearing were 
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deeply ambivalent, to say the least. Torn between his responsibilities and 
his poems, at this point in his life he chose the poems. I’d like to look at 
the ways in which his poems became his children. 

In the sonnets, not much is made of the fact that Lise was a 
mother; only one sonnet, 95, deals with her relationship with her child. | 
There are other “children” in the sequence, however—the “poor kids” 
of sonnet 87. The most obvious reading of this sonnet is that the “kids” 
are the poems themselves, the poet’s progeny, stillborn and destined 
never to be published, to see “rain nor sun.” However, if one reads the 
first letter of each line, a curious message appears: I CHRIS AND I 
JOHN.** What are we to make of this cryptic comment? Clearly, Chris 
must be “Lise.” Perhaps, then, this is an expression of the interpene- 
tration of the lovers: Berryman is both Chris and John; they are 
subsumed in each other. Considering the frequent and fervent com- 
plaints Berryman makes about Lise’s separateness and emotional dis- 
= tance, however, this reading doesn’t seem convincing. It’s my belief that 
7 “Chris” and “John” are the “poor kids,” the stillborn fantasy children of 

an illicit relationship. Given Berryman’s self-deluded belief that he 
wanted children which Eileen was unable to bear, and granting that a 
small part of Lise’s charm was the fact that she was a mother, can we 
not imagine the couple indulging in the lover’s game of “a boy for me 
and a girl for you,” both named after their parents? This longing, none 
the less bittersweet for being delusory, adds a gloss to an otherwise 
straightforward poem: the sonnets themselves are the poet’s children, 
and the medium through which the fantasy-children speak. 

When he got to the childbirth scene in Mistress Bradstreet, Berryman 
clearly identified with the laboring mother: “John handed me this 
passage,” Simpson relates, “and threw himself down on the floor.... 
‘Well, I’m exhausted,’ he said. ‘I’ve been going through the couvade. 
The little monster nearly killed me.’ ”25 Both the Haffenden biography 
and Simpson's memoir comment repeatedly on the agony of the 
birth-throes Berryman went through while writing; the oft-repeated 
detail of Berryman soaking his shirts with sweat when writing or read- 
ing his poems echoes in Anne’s “drencht & powerful” (21). Berryman’s 
anxious voice comes through, too, in the query, “Is that thing alive? I 
hear a famisht howl” (21). While writing the sonnets, Berryman was 
tormented with doubts about their value and suspected even as he 
wrote them that they were “stillborn” artistically as well as in terms of 
publication. While writing Homage, however, he must have realized that 
the “child” was strong and viable, and would carry his name into the 


future. 
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It is because of her children that Anne is able to throw off the 
temptation of the demon-lover: “Prattle of children powers me home” 
(39). In this, she partakes of both Lise and John; Lise eventually 
rejected Berryman in favor of the prior claims of husband and child,?® 
and there was a sense, under the pain of rejection, in which Berryman 
was relieved to be free of his obsession with Lise so that he could return 
to Eileen and his only children, the poems he had not been writing 
under the spell of Lise and the sonnets. Anne’s devotion of herself once 
again to Simon suggests Berryman’s feelings of real love and relief at 
returning to Eileen: “my heart claps like the swan’s / under a frenzy of 
who love me & who shine” (39). “O my dear I am so utterly sorry. 
Eileen, forgive me,” Berryman mourned,?? and Eileen’s faithful love 
and forgiveness shine through the sorry pages dealing with the 
Princeton affair. Like the swan, which mates for life, Berryman felt he 
was returning to his true spouse, though this proved delusory as well. 
It is interesting to note that shortly after Homage to Mistress Bradstreet 
was completed and the “original fault” sublimated and exorcised, the 
marriage ended. Consciously or unconsciously, that chapter had been 
resolved, and the loss could be admitted. 

What purposes had been served by re-creating Anne Bradstreet in 
the images of both Lise and Berryman himself? As a redaction of Lise, 
Anne allows Berryman to regain the power he had lost in his 
humiliating affair and to restore his mistress to her proper literary 
place as Muse and source of creativity. It is in Anne’s role as Berryman 
himself, however, that she gains her full meaning. By allowing 
Berryman to displace his guilt onto Bradstreet, then lead her through 
her own suffering and redemption, Anne takes on the role of Christ- 
figure: she suffers and dies for his sins, and through her death he is 
cleansed. In addition, Anne’s Puritan faith allows Berryman to explore 
his own yearnings after God, to split himself in two parts as he was 
spiritually torn. One part can argue doubt while Anne, as his mouth- 
piece, bears the weight of faith. At one point, Anne’s voice was so 
strong that Berryman became convinced he was on the point of conver- 
sion.”® Though that conversion was not to come for some years, the 
Bradstreet experience allowed him to “try on” the faith for which he so 
devoutly wished. 

Equally important, by creating Anne Bradstreet as an expression 
of his anima, his woman-spirit, Berryman was able to come to terms 
with his feelings toward women. He projects himself into the female 
persona, then besets her with horrifying punishments, both those of 
the body (stanzas 14, 29, 47, and 52) and of the imagination (stanzas 
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36, 37, 38, and 48). Anne’s delirium nightmare in stanza 48, of a man 
pointing a musket at her heart, correlates to Berryman’s recurring 
nightmare of having killed a woman. By projecting himself into his 
anima, his fear of destroying a woman gets transformed into the more 
acceptable form of self-destruction. If Berryman is Anne and 
Berryman threatens Anne, he is not threatening a real external woman, 
but only himself. Additionally, this confrontation with his feminine 
spirit may have borne some relationship to his expressed homoerotic 
concerns.?° By accepting a woman as part of himself, he can gift her 
with male lovers and partake vicariously in her temptation. 

The more important vicarious experience, though, is childbirth. By 
projecting himself into Anne, he allowed himself to participate vicari- 
ously in this experience, an experience which, like religious belief, he 
both did and did not desire. When he suffered couvade with the 
laboring Anne, he was immersed in this powerful and rewarding event, 
while giving birth to the only kind of child he really wanted: the poem 
itself. 

The persona of Anne Bradstreet is, in Freudian terms, overdeter- 
mined; that is, it serves several different but not mutually exclusive 
purposes. What seems clear, however, is that, far from his original 
intent when working on the Nairn play to create a work that was 
personal, but not partaking of himself, Homage to Mistress Bradstreet is an 
expression of Berryman not only in the persona of the poet/demon- 
lover but also in his lover/mistress/muse, Anne: the poem is at once 
pure art and pure self. 
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The American Quest for 
Pure Movement in 
Dos Passos’ U.S.A. 


ROBERT JAMES BUTLER 


There are no fixtures in nature. 
The universe is fluid and volatile. 
Emerson’s “Circles” 


One of the most distinctive drives in American culture is a quest 
for pure motion, movement which is not directed toward any particular 
end point. A relatively new and chronically rootless society, America 
has always placed an unusually high premium on mobility rather than 
stability. As John Steinbeck observed in his own travels, a central 
impulse in most Americans is a reflexive urge simply to keep moving: 

I saw in their eyes something I was to see over and over again in 
every part of the nation—a burning desire to go, to move, to get 
under way, anyplace, away from any Here. They spoke about 
how they wanted to go somewhere, to move about, free and 
unanchored, not toward something but away from something. I saw 
this look and heard this yearning everywhere in every state I 
visited. Nearly every American hungers to move.’ (Italics 
added) ` 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find American literature densely 
populated with heroes and heroines who try “to find in motion what 
was lost in space”?—restless people in search of settings which are 
expansive enough to accommodate their passion for radical indepen- 
dence and open possibilities. Indeed, one might validly distinguish 

American literature from that of other Western countries in terms of 
this search for pure motion. Whereas journey books from English and 
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Continental traditions direct movement toward a definite place, a co- 
herent set of tested values, and a secure niche in a stable society, 
movement in American literature is often aggressively non-teleological. 
Odysseus travels consciously and instinctively homeward toward a wife 

and a spot in a hierarchical society, but Rip Van Winkle ambles off to 

the woods so that he can avoid both. Don Quixote leaves his kingdom 

and Dulcinea always to return, but Huck Finn lights out to the ter- i 
ritories and never looks back. Candide’s journey reaches its conclusion 
in a particular location which will give him community, sustenance, and 
identity, but Thoreau leaves his “garden” after a mere two years be- 
cause he wants to avoid any “particular route” or “beaten track”? in 
life. Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, Oliver Twist, and even Robinson 
Crusoe see their journeys as necessary evil, a way of working out their 
identities in a place-oriented world, but Jack Kerouac longs simply to 
be on the road itself, knowing full well that his destination probably will 
be a disappointment. Like Walt Whitman, he tramps “a perpetual 
journey’* which views motion itself as intrinsically valuable. At the end 
of Heart of Darkness, Marlowe will settle for the illusion of civilization 
and will endorse the fictions necessary to maintain it, but Tom 
Wingfield, who like his father falls in love with long distance, keeps 
moving. More recently, Robert Pirsig in Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance sets out “more to travel than to arrive anywhere.”® Each of 
these spatially undirected journeys results in an ongoing process of 
becoming rather than a completed state of being, epitomizing the 
American search for radical forms of freedom, independence, and 
possibility. 

Although several recent studies have examined the centrality of 
the j Journey motif in American literature, none of them has envisioned 
motion in modern American literature in positive terms. For example, 
William Spengemann’s The Adventurous Muse argues that, while e 
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often described as fundamentally pessimistic. Dreiser’s Sister Carrie, 
which in an earlier draft ended with Hurstwood’s paralysis and suicide, 
was revised to conclude with Carrie gently rocking while she imagines 
her life as indefinite growth. Faulkner’s Light in August balances the 
grim implications of the Christmas and Hightower stories by closing 
with an affirmative image of Lena Grove traveling on an open road. In 
the same way, our post-World War II literature, which many critics 
have described as despairing, often depicts the American hero in mo- 
tion which is both joyous and meaningful. Although the West has long 
since been closed and we find ourselves confined to labyrinthine cities 
and restrictive middle-class life styles, some of our best writers give 
impressive evidence of what Ralph Ellison has called the “magical 
fluidity and freedom”’ of American life. Miller’s Biff Loman, Heller's 
Yossarian, Malamud’s Levin, and Kesey’s Bromden can still activate a 
significant version of the American dream by traveling on an open 
road. And if geographically they reach its end, the territories inside 
their heads offer indefinite possibilities for further development. Von- 
negut’s Billy Pilgrim, even though he has arrived at a dead end in the 
outer world, can travel to the Montana of his imagination. John Barth’s 
heroes, who do in fact reach the end of the road in his early realistic 
novels, are reborn via limitless voyages through art in his later fictions. 
To summarize, the open journey, in all its various metamorphoses, 
keeps alive in our literature a surprising buoyancy, a diminished but 
nevertheless real set of values endorsed by our classic writers. 


Townsend Luddington’s John Dos Passos: A Twentieth Century Odyssey 
stresses the unusual mobility of Dos Passos’ life. Literally born in a 
hotel, he spent his childhood always on the move with his mother as the 
two bounced back and forth between the United States and Europe. 
His adolescence and early adulthood was also spent in restless 
motion—when he was not at school, he lived in a great assortment of 
places and also traveled compulsively. Dos Passos’ attitude toward such 
an unstable life was an interesting mixture. Although he often de- 
plored the rootlessness of his early circumstances, it also gave him a 
“voracious appetite for travel” which he never lost. In a revealing letter 
written to a close friend while he was at college, Dos Passos described 
his wanderlust: 

It is torture not to be on the move. The sound of locomotive 
whistles at night has become maddening—Do you know that 


wonderful distant sound of rumbling that you hear near a rail- 
way line? Next to a steamer leaving for foreign ports, that gets 


me.® 
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Dos Passos’ fiction also treats movement ambivalently. Although at 
times a frightening index of the radical instability and incoherence of 
American life, movement is frequently used as a powerful metaphor of 
renewal, freedom, and independence. 

U.S.A. is a dramatic illustration of this ambivalence for it uses 
movement of many kinds to dramatize Dos Passos’ vision of both the 
best and worst features of American life. In addition, though, the novel 
makes brilliant use of motion as a structural principle, giving the effect 
of a huge kinetic sculpture. It dazzles the reader with fast-moving 
Newsreels, slowly paced Camera Eyes, and fragmented plots which 
move so randomly and rapidly that they almost never intersect in any 
humanly meaningful way. In both content and form, U.S.A. depicts a 
world where everything moves and nothing is fixed—a sprawling, dis- 
continuous world of perpetual change. 

Dos Passos begins the trilogy by capturing the mood of modern 
America through a brilliant collage of motion scenes. The book’s epi- 
graph pictures a nameless young man hitchhiking across the country in 
search of the American dream. Then the first Newsreel opens with an 
image of United States soldiers blindly charging up San Juan Hill in the 
Spanish-American war. News clippings follow, approving of American 
expansionism by promising that such “progress” will result in endless 
forward movement for the human race: “The regeneration of the 
world, physical as well as moral, has begun, and revolutions never move 
backwards.”® Set in ironic opposition to this naive image of progress is 
the first Camera Eye, which shows an American mother and son being 
chased through a Dutch city during the Boer War after they have been 
mistaken for British citizens. And the first major narrative unit deals 
with the early wanderings of Fenian McCreary, one of Dos Passos’ most 
restless characters. The net effect of these images of motion is to define 
turn-of-the-century America as a wildly centrifugal world going off in 
so many directions that it lacks any real continuity and coherence. 

Gradually, however, narrative patterns do emerge and by the mid- 
dle of The 42nd Parallel a number of interesting connections are made 
between the book’s many moving parts. For example, J. Ward 
Moorehouse’s story is a major gathering point for many characters. 
Eleanor Stoddard forms a friendship with him when she becomes his 
interior decorator and Janey Williams eventually becomes his private 
secretary. When Moorehouse goes to Mexico with G. H. Barrow to 
gather material for a propaganda campaign, a number of plots 
momentarily converge as this group runs into Mac at Ben Stoyall’s 
Party. It should be stressed, however, that Dos Passos brings these 
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narrative strands together mainly for ironic effect. His characters, how- 
ever much they bump into each other and try to form long-lasting 
relationships, never really establish any genuine human contact. 
Eleanor’s emotional coldness prevents her from ever falling in love with 
anyone—indeed, her “platonic” friendship with Moorehouse is rooted 
in their mutual fear of any real human attachment. Janey Williams’ 
attraction to Moorehouse is, likewise, based upon her fantasies about 
him. And Moorehouse’s dealings with both Barrow and Mac are 
crudely exploitative, ending appropriately enough in a wild debauch 
with Mexican whores. 

In short then, the various plot lines in The 42nd Parallel intersect 
mainly in superficial ways, producing pseudo-friendships at best and 
violence at worst.’® By the end of the novel, most of the major narra- 
tives disperse. Mac simply drops out of the book and Moorehouse, who 
has been the focal point for most of the converging plots, has increas- 
ing difficulty “holding things together” (42P, p. 343). His marriage is 
threatened by divorce and his business totters dangerously. Accord- 
ingly, his dealings with Janey Williams and G. H. Barrow are sus- 
pended until after the war. 

The novel’s overall structure, therefore, resembles a sort of Brown- 
ian movement in which all of the major and minor characters move 
about randomly, collide, and then separate. Images of purposeless drift 
and disintegration dominate the final parts of the book—Joe Williams 
on the bum, Charley Anderson wandering off to war, and police 
breaking up a brawl on the last page of the novel. In a larger sense, the 
First World War will dissolve what is left of an entire world, demolish- 
ing its traditional values and institutions. Eleanor Stoddard’s feeling 
that “everything seemed to crumble about her, there seemed to be no 
firm footing anymore” (42P, p. 361) effectively sums up the mood of 
the. entire novel. 

The first half of 1919, which deals largely with the war in Europe, 
further develops this kaleidoscopic vision of cultural disintegration and 
personal unrelatedness. The war widely scatters most of the major 
characters and, as a result, there is relatively little connection between 
their plots. Joe Williams continues to wander aimlessly until his life 
ends abruptly in a senseless barroom fight. New characters such as 
Richard Savage and Anne Elizabeth Trent are introduced but are 

never brought into the main flow of the trilogy until the second half of 
the novel. Curiously, Charley Anderson, who makes his entry into the 
trilogy at the end of The 42nd Parallel, never even appears in 1919. The 
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novel therefore continues to move in odd but revealing ways, 
dramatizing a bewilderingly accelerative, discontinuous world. 

But if the first half of 1919 moves even more centrifugally than 
The 42nd Parallel, the second part of the novel is much tighter and 
more cohesive. As the Armistice which dominates this section ap- 
proaches, Dos Passos weaves a number of plots together in a very 
complex manner. Eveline, Eleanor, Anne Elizabeth, Moorehouse, and 
Savage form an intricate network of quickly developing bonds. As was 
the case in The 42nd Parallel, however, these relationships are extremely 
fragile and never produce significant human contact. Eveline and 
Eleanor split up soon after they begin to compete for Moorehouse’s 
attentions. Then Eveline has a brief affair with Moorehouse which 
dissolves because he is more interested in his work than her. Similarly, 
Richard and Anne Elizabeth become lovers but fail to marry because of 
his fear of damaging his career. Unable to accept being jilted, she goes 
on a drunken spree ending in a wild plane crash. Like Joe Williams, 
whose impulses for love are also hopelessly blocked, she concludes a life 
of senseless drift with an equally senseless violent death. 

The Armistice, which is intended to create the peace necessary to 
reestablish a stable human society, ironically ushers in an era of more 
turbulence. In fact, the Armistice Day so wildly celebrated in 1919 is 
noteworthy mainly for a series of destructive acts—the lynching of 
Wesley Everest, the killing of Joe Williams, and the imprisonment of 
Ben Compton. In a real way, the “peace” does not bring the war to any 
conclusion but it is simply the dividing line between two times of 
violence. As Ed Schuyler tells Richard Savage, “The war’s over now and 
all these revolutions are just the war turned inside out.”! 

1919 ends, therefore, precisely as it began—with a vision of out- 
ward unification but inward disintegration. Eveline has married Paul 
Johnson out of sheer desperation and she appropriately describes their 
marriage as “going over Niagara Falls in a barrel” (1919, p. 334). On a 
larger scale, Dos Passos creates a terrifying vision of Western civiliza- 
tion continuing its dissolution—violent revolution brewing throughout 
Europe, serious labor unrest in America, and the very first seeds of the 
Second World War sprouting. For contained in Newsreel 39 is the 
ominous headline: “U.S. MOBILIZES IN ORIENT AGAINST JAP 
MENACE” (1919, p. 416). Richard Savage, who in 1919 replaces 
Moorehouse as the focal point for the convergence of plot. lines, 
epitomizes such a fast-dissolving world. Although many of the social 


relationships which the novel highlights are a direct result of his ran- 
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dom movements, he never becomes a central character whose actions 
give coherence and meaning to the world imagined in the novel. 
Rather, he is simply part of U.S.A.’s massive Brownian movement—a 
dust particle that collides with, sticks to, and finally separates from 
other dust particles. 

The Big Money dramatically reverses the trilogy’s movement pat- 
terns. The dispersive motion which had characterized the other two 
novels is suspended at the beginning of this book, where we are given 
an important image of stasis. The ironically named Niagara, a ship 
carrying Charley Anderson and Eveline Johnson home from the war, is 
at anchor in New York harbor, waiting for a full day to be docked. The 
remainder of the novel, for the most part, is characterized by a gradual 
slowing down and solidification of plot lines. Although restless charac- 
ters like Charley Anderson and Margo Dowling surely do travel exten- 
sively in the book, they are, along with Moorehouse and his group, 
eventually drawn to New York, the new center of world finance, where 
their lives will be fixed by the roles imposed upon them by American 
society. 

The narrative patterns which dominate this novel are essentially 
static and claustrophobic in nature. From the initial image of Charley 
Anderson hung over and lying flat in his bunk to Eveline Johnson's 
suicide in the final chapter, The Big Money is suffused with a mood of 
inertia. All of the main characters, with the exception of Mary French, 
stagnate, moving in ever smaller circles until they succumb either to 
poor health like Moorehouse or self-disgust like Savage. Margo Dow- 
ling, who has spent her early life in a one-room apartment, “a curtained 
cubicle,”!? is ultimately seen as another fish in the “Aquarium” (BM, 
p. 549) of Eveline Johnson’s party. Prematurely washed up after a 
meteoric rise to fame as a movie actress because she cannot adapt to 
talkies, she is trapped in an artificial, valueless world. For all her 
superficial glamor, she is really no better off than her pathetic husband 
Tony, who is finally described as having “no place to go” (BM, p. 349). 

Perhaps the most poignant victim of such a paralyzing world is 
Charley Anderson. His entire life is a determined but failed attempt to 
avoid the traps that American society has laid for him. Leaving his 
midwestern hometown because he feels confined by its narrow values, 
he goes to New York seeking expanded possibilities. Here, too, he feels 

initially cornered by “the little stuffy green papered room” (BM, p. 101) 
he is forced to inhabit because of his lack of cash. But when he does 
begin to earn “the big money,” he feels even more hemmed in by the 
social roles available to him in New York society. Angered by Doris 
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Humphries’ snobbish rejection of his marriage proposal, he lights out 
for Detroit in search of a freer life. Here he does marry a socially 
prominent woman, Gladys Wheatley, but finds the marriage another 
kind of trap. Their lavish wedding ceremony makes him feel “half- 
choked with the smell of flowers” (BM, p. 315) and their wedding night 
is a grotesque failure, a kind of sexual “jail” (BM, p. 319) from which 
he never fully escapes. 

Significantly, his decline is described in terms of his diminishing 
ability to move. He permanently damages his leg in an airplane crash 
which takes the life of the only person he ever cared for, Bill Cermak. 
Now physically and emotionally crippled, he takes two whirlwind trips 
to Florida to regain his health and spirits. But this desperate movement 
ends in his literally being run over by a locomotive after he drunkenly 
tries to race it with his car. Like his automobile which stalls at the 
tracks, Charley is never able to handle the fast pace and rigidly tracked 
expectations of American life. Our final images of him are as a para- 
lytic. Immobilized in bed and unable to feel any sensation in his now 
destroyed legs, he gazes at the hospital ceiling, feeling “like he was in a 
glass case” (BM, p. 382) before he dies. 

It is tempting, therefore, to argue that the trilogy is essentially 
nihilistic because it finally reduces character movement to such 
paralysis. Indeed, most critics have interpreted U.S.A. in a blankly 
pessimistic way. John Aldridge, for example, claimed that the novel 
depicted a hopeless wasteland which corrupts its “success” figures and 
defeats its rebels. Charles Walcutt also saw a “pervasive dreariness” in 
the book because the problems it dramatized were “too complex to take 
hold of.’ More recently, Iain Colley observed that an “entropic de- 
spair” permeates U.S.A. and claimed that Dos Passos’ fiction in general 
approaches “the terminal despair of Samuel Beckett.” Jorge Luis 
Borges perhaps best summarized the dominant critical view of U.S.A. 
when he claimed the book “leaves a final impression of futility and 
sadness since it suffers from a lack of passion and faith.”!% 

But Dos Passos himself was careful not to interpret his own novel 
in such categorically bleak terms. In a letter written to Malcolm Cowley 
in 1932 concerning the ultimate meaning he intended for U.S.A. he 
claimed: “But as for the note of hope—gosh, who. knows?” A close 
reading of the trilogy reveals that, unlike its darker predecessors, Three 
Soldiers and Manhattan Transfer, it provides a sharply qualified but 
nevertheless hopeful vision of American life. Even in 1919, a time 
when Dos Passos supposedly reached his bleakest view of America, he 
could say: “I admit America is to me more dear than Europe—probably 
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its colossal hideousness, its febrile insanity are evolving toward a better 
life for man.”!* By the time he had completed U.S.A., Dos Passos had 
transcended the nihilism which characterized his early work and in- 
stead centered his greatest novel on a very tough-minded vision of 
America. For even though U.S.A. does indeed depict “colossal hideous- 
ness” and “febrile insanity,” it also offers substantial evidence that 
certain American values are not defunct. Because America is moving, 
“evolving toward a better life for man,” it offers hope for the human 
race. 

Dos Passos’ heroic portrait of great Americans contained in nearly 
half of the novel’s “biographies,” the romantic image of the artist given 
by the Camera Eye sections, and the largely affirmative treatment of 
Mary French and Vag generate positive meanings which are rarely 
noticed by even the most sensitive readers. In each of these parts of the 
book Dos Passos extensively uses the American quest for open motion 
as a powerful symbol of the continued vitality of basic American values. 
However much he distrusted motion as it is celebrated by our romantic 
writers such as Emerson and Thoreau, he was careful, nevertheless, not 
to negate the myth as did Hawthorne and James. 

The biographies contained in the trilogy provide many vivid illus- 
trations of this kind of hope. Although several describe people closely 
resembling the main characters of the novel who waste their lives with 
movement trivialized by American materialism, many key biographies 
describe American heroism in terms of an open movement which 
suggests rebirth and indefinite possibility. “Speedy” Taylor dies in a 
hospital from a nervous breakdown while pathetically winding his 
watch. And Henry Ford cuts an equally sad figure in his last years as he 
tries to drop out of the futile speed of modern life by withdrawing into 
the phony calm of an antiquarian past. But Luther Burbank, a man 
whom Dos Passos genuinely admired for his creativity and innocence, 
goes West to achieve his dream of renewal—‘“green grass in the winter, 
everblooming flowers, ever-bearing berries” (42P, p. 102). Big Bill 
Haywood, one of the great political heroes of the trilogy, runs away 
from home at an early age and never looks back. A “spokesman of the 
West” (42P, p. 113), he organizes workers all over the country, always 

resisting the settled, conventional life. John Reed, who in several ways 
is a younger, more educated Bill Haywood, is also a quester who 
identifies some of his deepest longings with constant movement toward 
a dimly imagined ideal. Like Haywood, he dies in Russia, still searching 
for an alternative to the usual ways of conducting one’s life. Paxton 
Hibbens, likewise, is a man who is “too reckless ever to lay down the 
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careful steppingstones of a respectable career” (1919, p. 193). He wins 
Dos Passos’ admiration through his quixotic search for a “new world” 
(1919, p. 194) of social justice. 

All nine biographies in The Big Money center around socially 
mobile, intellectually restless people. Although figures like Randolph 
Hearst and Samuel Insull fail as human beings because they are unable 
to attach their restless yearnings to anything which goes beyond their 
own selfish wants, men such as Thorstein Veblen, the Wright brothers, 
and Frank Lloyd Wright become genuine American heroes because 
they are devoted to human values which transcend the self. 

The Wright brothers, compared favorably with Leonardo da Vinci, 
create out of a pure artistic impulse and a practical desire to see that 
impulse translated into useful forms. Dedicating themselves to invent- 
ing something new which will stir the imagination and change history 
rather than “marrying the way the other boys did” (BM, p. 295), they 
do all their own work, in the best tradition of American self-reliance. 
They are never really taken in by the enormous social approval and 
material rewards which their invention offers them. Instead, they 
remain “practical mechanics” (BM, p. 297) intent on perfecting what 
they have created. After others turn the airplane into a devastating 
military weapon, they withdraw from public scrutiny but, in Dos Passos’ 
mind, assume a kind of mythic greatness: 


the Wright brothers passed out of the headlines; 

but not even the headlines or the bitter smear 
of newsprint . 

can blur the memory j 3 
of the chilly December day = 
two shivering bicycle mechanics from Dayton, Ohio : 
first felt their homemade contraption . . . ; ee 
soar into the air Sie SSeS 
above the dunes and the wide beach =o eS 
at Kitty Hawk. aes 
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similar tribute. Just as the Wright brothers were compared to 
Leonardo, Wright’s blueprints are likened to “Walt Whitman’s words” 
(BM, p. 440) in that they dissolve established patterns of thought and 
create new possibilities. Intent on creating an architecture which would 
project “constructions in the American future instead of the European 
past” (BM, p. 438), Wright wanted a lighter, more mobile design which 
would express the American spirit—‘“steel in tension” (BM, p. 438). He 
imagined a liberating style which was not “cooped up by the plaster- 
board partitions of finance routine” (BM, p. 438) and waged a lifelong 
struggle against “the dragging undertow of money” (BM, p. 440); The 
free but purposeful movements of his life and art, in other words, are 
diametrically opposed to the movements of the characters in the main 
plots who either drift or mechanically pursue material success. Whereas 
Wright makes possible “a new life” (BM, p. 440) of freedom and 
creativity, they trudge in the well-established ruts of popular expecta- 
tion. 

Thorstein Veblen, perhaps the individual Dos Passos most admires 
in U.S.A., is another “masterless man” (BM, p. 121) who could resist the 
downward pull of material rewards. Here again, Dos Passos imagines 
the heroic life as constant development which is tied stubbornly to a 
moral ideal which endows it with real energy, purpose, and value. 
Veblen, who “lived pioneer fashion” (BM, p. 118), is an unusually 
mobile person who always resists “the airless greenhouse of academic 
life” (BM, p. 118) and any other routines which would trap him. His 
entire intellectual career is dedicated to a lucid criticism of the stagnant 
economic systems which have made work a drudgery and leisure a 
bore. Significantly, his will contains a final gesture which crystallizes his 
desire for freedom and motion—his insistence that he be cremated and 
that his ashes “be thrown loose into the sea or some other sizable 
stream running into the sea” (BM, p. 121). 

The Camera Eye sections of U.S.A. define another type of positive 
movement which Dos Passos uses as an alternative to the mindlessly 
centrifugal motion of popular culture in America. As Donald Pizer has 
recently pointed out, they dramatize the gradual maturing of the artist 
who has written the novel. This development is portrayed by Dos 
Passos as a conscious breaking away from a family past and society 
which threaten to confine him to an empty upper-middle-class life. He 
gets out of this trap with a carefully sustained centripetal journey to the 

self, a movement which is the exact opposite of the incoherent drifting 
encouraged by his environment. Once again, Dos Passos contrasts pur- 
poseful motion with the sterile activity of the main narrative. Charac- 
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ters like Margo Dowling and Janey Williams seem almost not to have 
selves to move into. Their early lives have blocked their creative im- 
pulses and, as a result, they wander meaninglessly into roles demanded 
by a sterile outward world. And characters like Richard Savage and 
Eveline Hutchins, who do have the possibility for a rich inward life, 
betray themselves for money and social approval. 

As Pizer has observed, the early Camera Eye sections present the 
artist in “constant physical movement within the social world of the 
upper middle class.”!> Psychologically, however, he is trapped inside 
the “bellglass” (42P, p. 311) of a suffocating genteel existence. This 
comes to a crisis when he finds himself stifled at Harvard, which is 
described as “four years under the ethercone” (42P, p. 311). This 
psychological trap is, to some extent, opened in 1919 as the “bellglass 
cracks” (1919, p. 33) when his mother dies. Although it is April 
and “the roadsides steamed with spring” (1919, p. 33), Dos Passos is 
unable to travel down this path of renewal because he cannot translate 
his inchoate yearnings into practical action. The “mockingbirds in the 
graveyard” (1919, p. 33) are emblems of his dilemma. 

When his father dies at the end of the year and the bellglass is now 
described as “shattered” (1919, p. 34), he fails again fully to escape his 
trap. Although he has already quit the claustrophobic world of Har- 
vard and goes to Europe after his father’s death, other snares await him 
there. The war, which is another manifestation of the aristocratic past 
he is trying to reject, is also a series of nightmares which threaten to 
overwhelm him. In Camera Eye 34, for example, he is pictured as an 
attendant in a battlefront hospital, working in “a barrel vaulted room” 
(1919, p. 187) which has become another bell jar separating him from 
direct experience. 

The Camera Eye portions of The Big Money give full attention to 
Dos Passos’ search for identity through an elaborate system of motion/ 
Stasis images. Opening with impressionistic glimpses of his ocean voy- 
age back to the United States after the war, the early sections of the 
novel confront the artist with a series of dead ends which he must think 
through and reject. He walks through the streets of Manhattan in search 
of “a formula for action” (BM, p. 167) and perceives postwar America 
as a kind of “quicksand” (BM, p. 167). Rejecting such a world, he 
becomes a rebel steeped in Whitman and Marx. He now is fully con- 
scious that society is run by “top dogs” who prey upon the masses, but 
he is also strongly drawn to the perception that “the west is flaming 
with gold” (BM, p. 168). Caught between such lyrical and political — 
impulses, he is unable to act effectively because he is uncertain of the - 
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direction in which he wishes to move. In other Camera Eyes he is 
pictured as aimlessly wandering on a boat headed “to Mexico or any- 
where” (BM, p. 255) or trapped in the static world of cocktail parties 
which put “everyman in his pigeonhole” (BM, p. 142). 

Camera Eye 49 is a pivotal moment for Dos Passos because it 
suggests a way out of this dilemma. In many ways similar to the mythic 
invocation of America at the end of Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, it 
contrasts a timeless heroic vision of America with an antiheroic picture 
of the United States in the twentieth century. It begins with the writer 
simply walking the beach from Plymouth to North Plymouth. Looking 
past the drab gray frame houses of the present, he imagines a slowly 
unfolding picture of the America which stirred the imagination of both 
the Puritans and the western pioneers. He contemplates “the incredible 
west,” a massive “world unfenced” (BM, p. 443), counterpointing this 
romantic view against images from the barren present—ugly ware- 
houses defacing the shoreline and Sacco and Vanzetti in Charlestown 
Jail. 

When the boy he meets explains his dreams of rising in American 
life through education, Dos Passos—uplifted by this classic vision of 
America—encourages him, telling him not to be afraid of the system: 
“don't let them scare you” (BM, p. 444). Later that evening as he rides 
back to Boston on a train, he adds up his experiences on the beach by 
imagining a specific role which would allow him to fuse his individu- 
alistic Whitmanian self with his collectivist Marxist self, something he 
was unable to do in Camera Eye 46. He now assumes the role of a 
writer committed to restoring the true America: 

... how can I make them feel how our fathers our uncles haters 
of oppression came to this coast how say Don’t let them 
scare you make them feel who are your oppressors America 

rebuild the ruined words worn slimy in the mouths of law- 
yers district-attorneys collegepresidents Judges without 
the old words the immigrants haters of oppression brought to 
Plymouth how can you know who are your betrayers America 

or that this fishpeddler you have in Charlestown Jail is one 
of your founders Massachusetts? (BM, p. 444) 


His art, which is premised upon a romantic sense of America’s unlim- 
ited potential, but which is also deeply rooted in a socialist’s desire to 
solve particular problems of the day, ultimately imagines America as a 
process of continual discovery, endless becoming. Vanzetti, the 
fishpeddler in the Charlestown Jail, is indeed a new “founder” of 
America because he is a reawakening of the American conscience which 
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promises freedom and social justice. Dos Passos, who in 1936 claimed 
that “A writer who writes straight is an architect of history,”!® viewed 
himself precisely as he had seen Frank Lloyd Wright, as a dissolver of 
old ideas which trapped the human spirit and a creator of new forms 
which would liberate consciousness and thus change history. 

It is in this affirmative way that the final two Camera Eye se- 
quences, numbers 50 and 51, should be read. Although often cited as 
evidence for Dos Passos’ alleged despair, they are in fact positive state- 
ments which provide a counter to the grim world of modern repression 
and violence. Camera Eye 50 declares “all right we are two nations” 
(BM, p. 469) of top dogs and bottom dogs. But even though it asserts 
that those in power have “bought the laws and fenced off the meadows 
and cut the woods” (BM, p. 469), the real triumph is for people like 
Sacco and Vanzetti who “made the old words new before they died” 
(BM, p. 469). By opposing the system, they reawaken what is best in 
America, thus achieving a “triumph” (BM, p. 469) which rises out of 
defeat. This perception goes to the center of the novel’s tragic vision. 
For even though most of the outward “victories” in U.S.A. are won by 
those in power, these victories are finally seen as pyrrhic. Those who 
have “won” are afraid to be seen on the streets. Instead, “the streets 
belong to the beaten nation” (BM, p. 469). It is in the tragic struggle 
for freedom and justice that Dos Passos’ real America is revealed—a 
source of meaning set in opposition to the wasteland. 

In the same way, the apparently hopeless vision of Camera Eye 51 
contains a tragic affirmation. This sequence is filled with terrifying 
images of entrapment—a sick Harlan County miner in a “lurched over 
cabin” (BM, p. 522), strikers in jail, and banks foreclosing on mort- 
gages. All of this reminds the artist of episodes from his war experi- 
ences in Europe, a surreal vision of “straggling footsore prisoners 
herded through the streets limping between bayonets” (BM, p. 522). 
Set against this scene of paralysis is the power of language and rebel- 
lion. The episode concludes with the writer saying “we have only words 
against” (BM, p. 523) the forces which dehumanize man in the twen- 
tieth century. But this apparently impotent statement ironically as- 
sumes real meaning when seen in the context of the upcoming final 
pages of the novel, which include a biography of Samuel Insull, a narrative 
dealing with Mary French, and the final vignette concerning Vag. For 
in each of these crucial parts of the book apparently powerful people 
are brought to ruin while seemingly weak people are endowed with 
dignity and possibility. Insull, who made millions as a business tycoon, 
ends up a beaten old man after the Crash of 1929. And the cocktail 
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party which Mary French visits is filled with “successful” people whose 
lives have been reduced to absurdity. Emphatically contrasted to such 
ostentatious failures are the meaningful lives of the little people whom 
Dos Passos celebrates in a nearly Whitmanian way. Mary French’s 
developing consciousness and political work may help to make a better 
world. And Vag’s lonely hitchhiking is a compelling metaphor of the 
search for the real America. 

Mary French’s story is an exact reversal of the other thirteen main 
narratives. Unlike Mac, Joe Williams, Richard Savage, Margo Dowling, 
and the others, she is able to move in more than outward ways. 
Whereas they are externally mobile but inwardly frozen, Mary is able to 
develop her mind and spirit as she moves through her experiences. As 
a result, she can nurture a complex understanding similar to that 
recorded in the Camera Eye sections and can thus direct her life 
purposefully. 

To stress Mary’s deepening awareness, Dos Passos repeatedly com- 
pares key Camera Eye sections with Mary’s narrative. For example, 
Camera Eye 45 describes the hero moving from “the narrow yellow 
room” (BM, p. 141) of a pretentious cocktail party to the “changeable,” 
“multitudinous” (BM, p. 142) life of Greenwich Village. In the chapter 
which immediately follows, Mary rejects the “coopedup and so institu- 
tional” (BM, p. 143) life of conventional social-service work in favor of 
pursuing a more independent life in Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 
Likewise, Camera Eye 46 shows Dos Passos walking the streets of New 
York pondering the shaky future of America while Mary in the pre- 
ceding chapter walks the streets of New York looking for a job to 
solidify her own future. Camera Eyes 49 and 50 dramatize Dos Passos’ 
involvements in the Sacco and Vanzetti case, and the chapter between 
deals with Mary’s work in Charlestown on behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
The implications behind these important juxtapositions are clear— 
Mary’s political work, although not idealized, is nevertheless an integral 
part of her moral and intellectual awakening. 

Mary’s physical movements are usually accompanied by inward 
development. As she leaves Denver and rides the train to Chicago 
where she will work at Hull House for the summer, “thoughts were 

racing across her mind” (BM, p. 133). She reads Upton Sinclair’s The 
Jungle as she travels, expanding her vision of the world. Her under- 
standing of Veblen’s The Theory of the Leisure Class later that year con- 
vinces her to leave the “choky” (BM, p. 136) confines of Vassar in favor 
of a more open life. Several months later, when she prepares for her 
train ride east after her father’s death, “she seemed to be seeing things 
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unusually vividly” (BM, p. 141). Like the persona of the Camera Eye 
sections, her movements in space stimulate a corresponding movement 
in the mind, which in turn allows her to liberate herself from the 
restrictive roles offered her by society. 

This growth is vividly portrayed at the end of the novel where 
Mary, in classic American fashion, makes a number of decisive breaks 
from her past. She ends her dependency upon her mother, who is aptly 
described as “a metal ring around her head” (BM, p. 539). She also 
terminates her long-standing friendship with Ada Cohn, who has al- 
ways been a strong link between Mary and conventional expectations. 
Most importantly, though, she is able to see through the “smoky haze” 
(BM, p. 548) of Eveline Johnson’s party, rejecting the “parasite life” 
(BM, p. 551) that it symbolizes. At the party, for example, she tells 
George Barrow that she is no longer part of his “sellout crowd” (BM, p. 
547), but also makes it clear to him that she is “not a party member” 
(BM, p. 547). She wants to be independent of both a flat conformity to 
upper-middle-class values and an equally stale obedience to the stan- 
dard party line, which has victimized so many of Dos Passos’ other 
leftists. 

When Barrow and Ada take her home from the party, Mary leaves 
them angrily, telling them that she wants to “walk up alone” (BM, p. 
551) to her apartment. It is in the light of this independent movement 
that we should finally see her. Having consciously separated from the 
egocentric and materialistic world which has paralyzed all of the other 
principal fictional characters in the novel, she can thus direct her own 
life freely. Whereas Eveline kills herself when she fails to recover from 
the blow to her ego when she is jilted, Mary keeps working after Don 
Stevens has betrayed her by marrying a Party member. And like Dos 
Passos, who after completing U.S.A. went to Spain to support the 
Loyalists even after he had grown disenchanted with the programmatic 
aspects of the Party, Mary distills a tough-minded humanism from her 
leftist activities. Her continuing quest for “something real” (BM, p. 446) 
wins her creator’s admiration, standing in such vivid contrast to the 
trivialized search for “the big money” which has crippled all of the 
trilogy’s other main characters. 

The two vignettes which enclose Dos Passos’ massive trilogy are 
usually seen as evidence for a negative interpretation of the novel. The 
nameless wanderer pictured at the outset of The 42nd Parallel, who is 
eventually referred to as Vag at the end of The Big Money, is described 
by most critics as a purposeless drifter who has been beaten by the 
system. Colley complains that because Vag is “walking from nowhere to 
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nowhere” his drive toward faith has been canceled out by “the persis- 
tence of doubt and pessimism.”'? And Linda Wagner sees Vag as an 
impotent outsider whose final goal is merely “getting away”!® from 
American society. 

A closer reading of the novel and an awareness of the American 
picaresque tradition it operates in, however, reveal that Vag has a 
much more positive role in the trilogy. Like most representative Ameri- 
can protagonists, he is an unplaced man who indeed goes “from 
nowhere to nowhere,” but this fluidity has always been at least as much 
cause for celebration as for doubt. Like Cooper’s Deerslayer, his origins 
and his destination are fascinatingly vague. Like Melville’s Ishmael, he 
has no real name to limit his identity and instead goes by a fictive name 
which suggests an indeterminate self. Like Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, 
he has very little to keep him a fixed social role—“No job, no woman, no 

house, no city” (42P, p. xx). Like all of the above characters, he inhabits a 
world that is protean—symbolized here by fast-moving cars, lazily 
drifting rivers, and clouds which “westward burst and scatter in tatters 
over strawcolored hills” (BM, p. 555). 

If such a fast-moving world has its obvious pains, it also offers 
deep joys as well. Buth at the outset and the close of the trilogy Vag is 
seen as a perpetual wanderer whose feet are tired, whose stomach is 
aching, and whose mind is weary with disappointments. But he is also a 
quester whose eyes and ears are “greedy” (42P, p. xix) for experience. 
His mind, which is “a beehive of hopes” (42P, p. xix) at the start of the 
trilogy, is still alive and moving at the end, because his head “swims” 
(BM, p. 556) both with hunger and expectation. Because “wants crawl 
over his skin like ants” (BM, p. 556), he is still in the process of 
developing. He has not, like Eveline Johnson, given up to despair nor 
has he, like J. Ward Moorehouse, sold out to a deadening compla- 
cency. 

Further proof of Vag’s positive function in the novel becomes clear 
when his story is related to the title of The 42nd Parallel. In the first 
edition of that novel Dos Passos used as an epigraph the following 
quote from a study of prevailing storm patterns in the United States: 


alternate areas of high and low pressure ... forming slightly 
north of the Canadian border, frequently in the vicinity of 
Medicine Hat ... cyclonic disturbances ... Blizzards in winter 


sweeping east and following south following a well-defined track 
approximately along the 42nd parallel.1% 


These prevailing weather patterns are an ingenious deterministic 
metaphor describing the lives of failed characters such as Charley 
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Anderson and Eleanor Stoddard who move blindly east in their search 
for material success. But Vag’s story stands in bold relief to the pre- 
vailing directions of American “weather.” He is finally pictured moving 
classically from east to west in search of what remains of the American 
dream of freedom and self-fulfillment. Furthermore, he has con- 
sciously rejected the materialistic goals which have crippled so many of 
U.S.A.’s major characters: 


went to school, books said opportunity, ads promised speed, own 
your own home, shine bigger than your neighbor, the radio 
crooner whispered girls, ghosts of platinum girls coaxed from 
the screen, millions in winnings were chalked up on the boards 
in gitices, paychecks were for hands willing to work . (BM, 
p- 556) 


But Vag’s hands are used to hitch a ride west as he, like so many 
American heroes before him, aspires toward a purer American dream. 
Unlike the businessmen who fly overhead, vomiting in the flight bags 
as they move mechanically from one place to another in search of more 
money, he has freed himself of the mechanical compulsions climbing 
the success ladder. Hungry not only for food but also for life, head 
swimming not only from fatigue but also with visions of the future, he 
is going nowhere in particular but everywhere in general. Far from 
being a Whitmanian conqueror of the open road, he is nevertheless no 
Beckettian tramp. Like Steinbeck’s Joads, whose basic strength and 
integrity are tied to their stubborn ability to keep moving, he is Dos 
Passos? way of affirming the perdurability of basic American values, 
even in the hardest of times. i 

The novels Dos Passos wrote from the end of the First World War: 
to the middle of the Depression can be seen as an extended meditation 
on the American quest for pure motion. As he repeatedly used this 


in it. Three Soens, published in 1921, treats open motion 
simple ironic way. Its hero John Andrews sees himself as s cru 
society, “a toad hopping across the road in front of a 
only alternative is to “fly the Pe t 


imagine this journey. Jimmy 
which was f 
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open journey reductively for the purposes of a bitter irony, Manhattan 
Transfer makes it a faintly qualified but viable option for the hero. 

U.S.A. endows the American search for pure motion with epic 
significance. At its worst, Dos Passos’ America is falling apart because 
its movements are not controlled by any humanizing force. At its best, 
however, his America is surprisingly similar to the fluid world which 
Emerson and Whitman celebrated. Like Emerson, who claimed “The 
world is his who can see through its pretensions,”?! Dos Passos ob- 
served “I rather divide people into those who see and those who 
drift.”?* The stories of Mac, J. Ward Moorehouse, Eleanor Stoddard, 
Charley Anderson, Joe Williams, and others, provide a deterministic 
vision of lives stripped of human meaning because they drift to no 
significant purpose. But U.S.A. is finally centered in “seers”—people 
who move independently and meaningfully. Vag, Mary French, the 
persona of the Camera Eye, and the heroes of many of the biographies 
all reactivate in an admittedly diminished but nevertheless real way the 
classic American dream of possibility through pure motion. Far from 
embodying a lifeless despair, therefore, Dos Passos’ magnificent trilogy 
provides us with a complex and tough-minded double vision of modern 
American life. 


Fe 1 John Steinbeck, Travels with Charley (New York: Bantam Books, 1961), p. 
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1945), p. 115. 
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Charting the “Lost World”: 
Rilke’s Influence on Randall Jarrell 


RUSSELL T. FOWLER 


The pervasive influence of German literature and culture on Ran- 
dall Jarrell’s poetry during a productive career which spanned more 
than three decades is well documented in his own criticism and in the 
observations of those who knew him. With the exception of Auden, 
Jarrell refers to no American or British writer as often or with such 
unqualified admiration as Rilke and Goethe. And despite Jarrell’s final 
preoccupation with a translation of Faust, it is my contention that, 
beginning with the earliest published poetry, Rainer Maria Rilke’s work 
plays a crucial, preeminent role in the development of Jarrell’s own 
theory and practice. This alliance between two of the most controversial 
poets of the modern age is fascinating in itself, and a close examination 
of the remarkable thematic parallels and similar technical innovations 
of their early lyrics and of Jarrell’s later “adaptations” of Rilke’s work 
will also help to explain why both poets have generated such extreme, 
highly emotional responses. 

The poems of Jarrell’s first complete volume, Blood for a Stranger 
(1942), draw upon a variety of models, including German Marchen 
(“Che Farò Senza Euridice”), Auden’s early “traveler” poems (“On the 
Railway Platform,” “A Little Poem”), and the doggerel of the British 
nursery rhyme (“London,” “The Blind Sheep”). But Jarrell’s special 
interest in the dream and the formative powers of the subconscious 
produces the most extensive thematic and technical experimentation in 
the early works. A student of psychology at Vanderbilt, Jarrell gained 
knowledge of and respect for Freud’s theories of the subconscious, 
which influenced his poetry to the end. And although dreams are 

referred to in over half the poems of Blood for a Stranger, in “90 North,” 
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“The Skaters,” and several passages from other poems (including the 
“dreamlike” settings of the Marchen-inspired visions), Jarrell first at- 
tempted to re-create rather than simply describe the surreal, frag- 
mented patterns of the dreamscape. Such poems are designed to present 
the logical contradictions and the concrete yet ambiguous details of the 
dream intact, without authorial interference or facile rationalization. In 
fact, the latter is perhaps the only cardinal sin in all of Jarrell’s work, 
and he reserves an uncompromising dislike for those who make their 
“living, [their] life, out of the rejection of the absurdities of existence.”? 
Even in his last and perhaps most despondent collection, The Lost World 
(1965), the creative, liberating powers of the subconscious, the source 
of all imaginative symbolism in myths, children’s stories, modern poetry 
and the dream itself, are never doubted. 

Consequently, in early poems where “dream-work” is shown to 
produce a frightening yet liberating sense of total indeterminacy, the 
extensive technical and thematic parallels with Rilke’s own exami- 
nations of “das ander, das uns verstésst, / sooft wirs im Dunkel erfasst” 

(‘that other which rebuffs us / whenever we've grasped it in the dark”)? 
seem especially significant. In fact, Jarrell’s early work indicated a 
particular familiarity with Rilke’s Das Buch der Bilder (The Book of Pic- 
tures), first published in 1902 and expanded in 1906.° Therein, many of 
Rilke’s own poems depict a world “full of contradictions” and 
maintained on the edge of a void, especially when dreams and a child’s 
“untrained” perceptions are involved. As the narrator tells the grieving A 
child in “Requiem”: i 
Leben ist nur ein Teil ... Wovon? 
Leben ist nur ein Ton ... Worin? 
Leben hat Sinn nur verbunden mit vielen 
Kreisen des weithin wachsenden Raumes, — 


Leben ist so nur der Traum eines Traumes, - ies 
aber Wachsein ist anderswo. Se Ee S 


Living is only a part ... what of?  —  — 
_ Living is only atone... what in?  — ç 
_ Living has sense only joined with ma 5 
circles of far-increasing spa se 
a is thus but the drcam oi 
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of all Jarrell’s work. The opening poem of Das Buch der Bilder, “Ein- 
gang” (“Prelude”), begins, “Wer du auch seist: am Abend tritt hinaus / 
aus deiner Stube, drin du alles weisst” (“Whoever you are: at evening 
step forth / out of your room, where all is known to you”),®> an admoni- 
tion which underlies most of the collection’s poems and perhaps ex- 
plains Jarrell’s fascination with it. 

Both poets consider all human certitude as at best mere pretense, 
and the perceptive, imaginative psyche is alienated both from the 
horror seen and from those who refuse to see it. In this context, the 
child often serves as a primary example of the unconditioned con- 
- sciousness confronting the choices of honest and therefore horrifying 

perception or the more comfortable adoption of willed “blindness” and 
social conformity. Both poets have been accused of sentimental 
Romanticism for using the lonely, alienated child as a central figure in 
so many poems. But this rather unperceptive criticism overlooks the 
fundamental shift toward psychological realism which characterizes 
Rilke’s and Jarrell’s poetry and anticipates the general movement 
in so much contemporary poetry toward direct presentation without 
explanation of psychic environments and various modes of appercep- 
tion. In short, it is the child’s unmediated yet terrifying perceptions and 
his undiminished psychic resources which interest Jarrell and Rilke. 
Although they differ significantly in their conceptions of the 
“psychic realm” of childhood (a key factor when considering Jarrell’s 
later “adaptations” of Rilke’s lyrics), their common fascination with the 
“untutored” consciousness influences every facet of their work. 

In practice, Rilke was able to escape the hardening conventions of 
late-nineteenth-century Romanticism by stealing its preoccupations and 
subjects, particularly the child, death, and loneliness, and placing them 
in less “sublime” and philosophical contexts. By the turn of the century, 
Wordsworth’s rather exhausted child was no longer secure enough to 
flaunt “clouds of glory,” and the bittersweet solitude of the pensive 
wanderer was interrupted by factory whistles and the cries of a stranger 
being robbed in the street. The empirical mysticism of the symbolists 
and the more measured attacks on abstraction and gratuitous or- 
namentation mounted by the imagists were intended, in part, to relieve 
Lucy of her symbolic burden and present her, first and foremost, as a 
concrete individual. The generalizations, if any, must come later, and 
through the visceral impact of direct presentation of concrete circum- 

stances, not by having her disappear in a snowstorm. Rilke and Jarrell 
take an even more extreme position and refuse to generalize at all. In 
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fact, logical explanations of any kind are usually introduced in their 
poems only to be contradicted or satirized later. Rilke described his 
children and cripples and fragmented faces glowering out of the dark- 
ness with such intensely concrete details that, by comparison, the self- 
determined suffering and loneliness of a Manfred seemed child’s play 
indeed. 

It is chiefly this belief in a world compounded of absurdity and 
paradox and the will to examine it which impressed Jarrell and made 
Rilke a compatriot rather than a mere influence. The latter’s uncom- 
promising desire to present that world intact and without apparent 
mediation affects his practice and, by example, Jarrell’s. In his earliest 
work, Jarrell often employed a more Audenesque speaker who gener- 
alized rather didactically about the “state” and modern society. Only in 
poems which describe the “merely personal” anxieties of confused nar- 
rators and personae does one first see the kind of concrete, colloquial 
imagery and idiomatic, often awkward usage and syntax which came to 
characterize Jarrell’s finest mature work. As in Das Buch der Bilder, 
concrete images, Rilke’s mysterious Dinge, become the focus for general 
uncertainties. And the halting, repetitious phrasing employed by 
speakers and personae, with dramatic pauses often marked by ellipses 
and dashes, is designed to produce a sense of dramatic immediacy and . 
of direct, personal confrontations with the absurdities of modern exis- 
tence.’ Jarrell seems to admire Rilke’s work precisely because he is 
willing to “bend” normal structures and vocabularies to accommodate 
particular subjects and provide plausible settings for them. Jarrell, 
himself, states that what most impressed him about Rilke’s poetry is “its 
muscular and emotional identification with its subjects.”® For both 
poets, the subject is primary, and the poem an opportunity for close 
observation and recognition (not necessarily understanding) of the 
common plight of both the perceptive and the unperceptive in an 
absurd, dehumanized environment. 

As stated earlier, Jarrell clearly drew on other sources. In devel- 
oping his own style he drew upon the vigorous, locative idioms of 
Auden’s early work. His intense examinations of the modern world owe 
something to the psychological insights of Proust’s A la Recherche du 
temps perdu. But the general approaches and themes of so many early 
experiments are so similar to Rilke’s, particularly when Jarrell intro- 
duces the syntactical innovations and concrete images used almost ex- 
clusively in his later monologues, one feels he owes a special debt to 
Rilke. And whenever Jarrell’s speakers journey “into the country where 
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the roads were lost”? or confront “that sick dream the waking call a 
world,”?° Rilke’s role as a guide and compatriot seems especially appar- 
ent. 

The best of Jarrell’s early “dream poems,” “The Skaters,” illus- 
trates his new respect for concrete images when attempting to re-create 
the surreal details and indeterminate settings of the dream. The poem 
proceeds impetuously from image to image, allowing little pause for 
reflection. 


I stood among my sheep 
As silent as my staff. 
Up the sea’s massy floor 
I saw the skaters pass. 


The sense of clear, concrete images within an ambiguous or fantastic 
setting, so familiar to the student of surrealism and the dream, is 
created in two short and remarkably simple descriptive sentences. The 
narrator’s matter-of-fact yet incredible tale continues: 


Long as the wind, as light 

I flowed upon their track 

Until at evening’s edge 

I marked their breathless flock. 


I moved among them then 

Like light along its lands, 

Lust wreathed their lips, and speed 
Stiffened their tissue limbs. 


North through the months of night 

We skirred along the floes; 

The million glances flecked 

Upon my flickering gaze. 
Only a coherent sequence of narrative details unifies the speaker's 
observation of the skaters and their progress “through the months of 
night.” And‘ several phrases contain specialized, locative terms like 
“floes,” “track,” and “igloo” in a later stanza, which relate specifically to 
the suggested polar setting and create, in their very concreteness, an 
illusion of actuality. Yet the fundamental absurdity of the tale and the 
rather surreal similes (e.g., “Long as the wind, as light / I flowed“ 
upon their track” and “I moved among them then / Like light along its 
lands”) produce a predominantly detached and fantastic atmosphere, 
The combination of the two creates a tension and sense of concrete 
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fantasy comparable to the dream’s, where impressively concrete, 
familiar objects are often combined in illogical or truncated patterns. 
Jarrell intentionally strengthens this effect by “skirring” along so 
rapidly in his own movement from image to image, accelerating that 
progress with uniformly smooth, syntactically simple lines and espe- 
cially heavy alliteration. The blending of realistic and fantastic elements 
is thereby assured, and, when most successful, produces descriptive 
images with remarkable power. The combination of fragmentary de- 
tails, presented in strong, realistic terms (e.g., “Lust,” “tissue”), effec- 
tively reproduces that ambiguous quality of intense yet incomplete 
visions. 

“The Skaters” ends with a remarkable lucidity and sense of unity 
produced almost entirely by coherent association (often on a very 
subliminal level) of concrete details within an ambiguous pattern of 
movement. It begins with direct yet surreal description and ends with 
an imaginary fall “Through the whirling night into / The abyss,” not 
unlike that vacant fall which ends so many dreams. Such experiences 
are inescapably real yet ultimately indecipherable in the work of both 
poets. In fact, Rilke’s “Am Rande der Nacht” expresses an almost 
Penica] sense of “things,” even concluding with an endless fall into the 
abyss: 


Meine Stube und diese Weite, 
wach uber nachtendem Land, — 
ist Eines. Ich bin eine Saite, 
über rauschende breite 
Resonanzen gespannt. 


Die Dinge sind Geigenleiber 
von murrendem Dunkel voll; 


Ich soll 
silbern erzittern: dann wird 
alles unter mir beben, — 
und was in den Dingen irr 
wird nach dem Lichte st 
das von meinem c 
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is one. I am a string, 
across turbulent broad 
resonances spanned. 


Things are violin-bodies, 

with muttering darkness full; 
I must 

silvernly vibrate: then will 
everything under me quiver, 
and what wanders lost in things 
will strive towards the light 
that from my dancing tone, 
around which heaven throbs, 
through narrow, craving rifts 
into the old 


abysses without 
end falls . . .13 


In Jarrell’s early poems, key recurrent images like “bough,” 
“womb,” “ice,” and “mask” become “Things . . . / with muttering 
darkness full,” supplying concrete motifs and cross-referents for other 
works. Like Freudian dream motifs, they become functional ciphers, 
invested with powerful feelings which spring spontaneously from the 
very root of human consciousness when it touches upon the bedrock 
of immediate experience. And in developing such patterns, Jarrell must 
have been influenced by Rilke’s example and his insistence that, “Im 
dunkeln Dichter wiederholt sich still / ein jedes Ding: ein Stern, ein 
Haus, ein Wald (“In the dark poet silently each thing / repeats itself: a 
star, a house, a wood”),!? 

But when a confused “seer” attempts honestly to describe and 
understand visions composed of such images in Jarrell’s poetry, as in 
“90 North,” the parallels with the darker, “dreamlike” poems of Das 
Buch der Bilder are even more significant. In the latter, the world is also 
“eine schwarze Einsamkeit, / durch die wir rasen wie ein rascher 
Traum” (“a black solitude / through which we tear like a rapid 
dream”).!* And poems like “Menschen bei Nacht” (“People by Night”) 
suggest that the more one attempts to “illuminate” such dark realities, 
the more horrifying they may become. For the weak, artificial light of 
that poem merely reveals “eine wankende Welt / durcheinander- 

gehäuft” (“a wavering world / all heaped together’”).'* In this context, 
Rilke typically emphasizes the darker ironies of human pretense. The 
surrounding night separates “you” from your neighbor, and if the 
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room is lighted, “um Menschen zu schauen ins Angesicht, / so musst du 
bedenken: wem” (“to look people in the face, / then you must consider: 
whom”). Any attempt at mutual identification and genuine communi- 
cation must draw upon the concrete yet surreal details “produced” by 
the weak light. And again, as in Jarrell’s poetry, that limited illumina- 
tion is shown to be a mixed blessing at best, for it reveals a situation 
which might be more mercifully left in the dark; 

Die Menschen sind furchtbar vom Licht entstellt, 

das von ihren Gesichtern trauft, 

Auf ihren Stirnen hat gelber Schein 

alle Gedanken verdrangt, 

in ihren Blicken flackert der Wein, 

an ihren Handen hangt 

die schwere Gebarde, mit der sie sich 

bei ihren Gesprachen verstehn; 

und dabei sagen sie: Ich und Ich 

und meinen: Irgendwen. 


People are fearfully disfigured by the light 
that drips from their countenances, 

Upon their foreheads yellow shine 

has driven away all thoughts, 

in their glances flickers the wine, 

on their hands hangs 

the heavy gesture with which in their talks 
they understand each other; 

and withal they say: I and I 

and mean: Anybody. 


The “gelber Schein” drives away “all thoughts,” and thus the “heavy 
gesture” of their hands is mere pretense. Face to face, they say “I and © 
I” and mean “Anybody.” ae 

The extensive thematic parallels between such poems aad ar 
developing visions of that “dream of a dream” indicate an 
identical sense of the “real” world and of the defe 
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fundamental solitude and desperation of Jarrell’s protagonists. Rilke’s 
skill in describing that “rushing dream” and the “black solitude” of the 
individual with concrete, viscerally affecting images, presented in an 
emotionally charged, dramatic context, had a more pervasive, lasting 
influence on Jarrell’s own poetry than any of the works of Auden or 
Freud. 

I have dwelt upon Rilke’s influence in early poems chiefly because 
the early experiments are more specialized and single-minded in their 
adoption of different models and strategies. Jarrell’s later translations, 
or “adaptations,” of Rilke’s lyrics, including some I have already men- 
tioned, are the works of a mature poet sure of his own methods and 
confident enough to take a few liberties in translating the poems of a 
revered mentor. The references to Rilke in Jarrell’s later literary crit- 
icism further indicate the continuing preeminence of Rilke in Jarrell’s 
literary pantheon. Ultimately Jarrell considered Rilke as perhaps the 
most effective and powerful poet of the modern age. But Rilke’s obvi- 
ous influence on both the themes and the imagery of so many of 
Jarrell’s early poems, especially those concerned with the more surreal, 
subconscious realms of human cognition, represents his most signifi- 
cant contribution to Jarrell’s own poetry. 

Although Jarrell’s mature style retained the syntactical variations 

and descriptive strategies observed in Rilke’s work, he dropped the 
concentrated sound patterns in favor of more colloquial, conversational 
American English (some of the translations will suggest the motives 
behind this change). But for the remainder of his career, Jarrell drew 
upon his knowledge of Rilke’s themes and imagery whenever his nar- 
rators and personae examine “the knowledge / [they] wrung from the 
darkness—that the darkness flung [them].”!6 And the shock of sudden 
perception always provokes the same fundamental confusion. It may 
involve the defensive disassociations of a bombardier, who can view the 
machinations of modern warfare only as a terrible dream over which 
he has no control (“Siegfried”). Or, as in so many later monologues, the 
thoughtful personae may suddenly recognize the subtler yet equally 
overwhelming psychic and emotional imprisonments of contemporary 
American society (“The Woman at the Washington Zoo,” “A Ghost, A 
Real Ghost”). But in every case, the individual’s most cherished pre- 
sumptions are obliterated, and the positivists and technicians of the 
Army, State, or the American economic system (for Jarrell, each is 
merely another expression of the same “systematic” madness) are 
charged with having produced a world “without answers.” As in 
“Menschen bei Nacht,” their “heavy gestures” and unquestioned ends 
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are mere pretense at best, and, if allowed free reign, create concrete 
situations and dilemmas, in war or peace, which cannot be com- 
prehended in basic human terms (those terms best understood by the 
child). Jarrell’s highly individualized protagonists always respond with 
unanswerable questions and are reduced to the options of dying out- 
right, lapsing into unconsciousness (“If you understand, there is sleep, 
there is sleep. . . .”),!7 or living with the awareness that “reality” is more 
absurd, more dreamlike, than any subliminal landscape. Consequently, 
Rilke’s early influence ultimately extends into Jarrell’s best mature 
work, promoting those climactic, intensely emotional recognitions of 
the absurd, lonely circumstances of modern life which he helped Jarrell 
understand in the first place. 

A closer look at the late translations will provide additional evi- 
dence of common themes and finally yield a conclusive understanding 
of Jarrell’s debt to Rilke. Fittingly, Jarrell included a poem called 
“Deutsch durch Freud” along with nine Rilke translations in The Woman 
at the Washington Zoo (1960). In an uncharacteristically lighthearted 
tone, Jarrell wittily explains his fondness for the German language. His 
general “argument” is reflected in key lines like, “In German I don’t 
know my name” and “It is ignorance alone that is enchanting,” indi- 
cating that even Jarrell’s interest in a foreign language springs from the 
same fundamental distaste for shallow, complacent “certitude.” In fact, 
he suggests that one not learn the language too well, for the “igno- 
rance” which enchants is the familiar uncertainty of the perceptive 
child. Proper study of a foreign language reintroduces the conditioned 
psyche to the true relativity and uncertainty of man’s “facts.” The 
accustomed words, the “names,” which one assigns to things and one- 
self slowly become confused with reality itself.1® Their sudden elimina- 
tion confronts the mind with a “new world,” which, like death, the 
dream, aerial combat or any other “strange” realm, releases the imagi- 
nation from habits and false certainties absorbed with mother’s milk. 
Jarrell knew that when an American speaks French or German he can 
never quite reach the level of comfortable, rootless abstraction, where 
words are born, cohabitate, and die without ever touching solid 
ground. And his “favorite country’s German,” in part, because of his 
lifelong fondness for Rilke, because 

It is by Trust, and Love, and reading Rilke 
Without ein Wörterbuch, that man learns German. _ 

Most of the translations from Rilke in The Woman at the Washington 
Zoo concern themselves with primal circumstances, especially child- 
hood and death, which also preoccupied Jarrell. Some translations, 
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such as “Washing the Corpse,” have elemental power and suggest 
fundamental themes so close to Jarrell’s own, that they overcome any 
sense of strangeness in the colloquial imagery and settings. The family 
ritual described in “Washing the Corpse” may seem bizarre to an 
American living in the modern age, but by focusing upon the funda- 
mental, timeless aspects of ritual itself, the poem transcends minor 
distinctions in location and custom. 

As in so many of Jarrell’s poems, death breaks the normal patterns 
of habit and self-definition, of “facts and names,” and the corpse 
suddenly seems inescapably “strange” to those who once presumed 
they knew it. Jarrell obviously enjoys Rilke’s ironic repetition of key 
terms and the understated irony of the speaker’s descriptions: 

They had got used to him. But when they brought 
The kitchen lamp in, and it was burning 

Uneasily in the dark air, the stranger 

Was altogether strange. 


The seven pages of densely revised worksheets, filled with variant 
phrases and terms, front and back, are testimony to Jarrell’s careful, 
persistent attempts to translate responsibly and to find the English 
word which best captures the thematic subtleties and concrete substan- 
tiality of the original. Jarrell naturally recognized the crucial function 
of key descriptive terms in all of Rilke’s work, an emphasis well de- 
scribed by L. B. Leishman in a discussion of the late Duino Elegies 
(1922): 
Rilke often finds himself confronted with the limitations of lan- 
guage: sometimes the particular shade of meaning, the particu- 
lar tone of feeling he wants a word to bear is not naturally or 
immediately determined by its particular position; it will only, as 
Hopkins would say, “explode” when the reader comes to it with 
recollections of it in other contexts, even, perhaps, in other 
works. Sometimes a word or phrase which at first seems puzzling 
or odd is found to be charged with concentrated or subtle obser- 
vation of some quite ordinary phenomenon. .. .'® 
Consequently, Jarrell’s initial manuscript drafts are covered with long 
lists of synonyms and variants which might “fit” significant German 
terms, and words which he considered pivotal are often left open until 
the final versions. “Altogether strange” is a good example from 
“Washing the Corpse.” Early variants in the manuscript like “entirely 
unknown” and “the unknown man / Was totally unknown” are espe- 
cially helpful in understanding Jarrell’s selection of such poems, for his 
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special concern for certain words and the variations suggested for them 
clearly indicate his own understanding of the poem and why he felt 
Rilke’s major themes were so similar to his own.?° In this case, Jarrell’s 
fascination with the metamorphic powers of death (a subject constantly 
investigated in his own work) is obvious and causes him to emphasize 
the “totally unknown” or “altogether strange” status of the corpse. 

Like the desperate adults of Jarrell’s world, the participants in the 
ritual “had no knowledge of his fate,” so “They lied till they had put 
together one, / Always washing.” In this context, the allusions to the 
Crucifixion suggested by concrete details, like the sponge soaked in 
vinegar and the corpse’s “dreadful / Cramped hand,” which “wanted to 
demonstrate / To the whole household that he no longer thirsted,” 
ironically emphasize the visceral agony of human existence rather than 
any apparent salvation. Such images preserve the level of concrete, 
plausible yet archetypally resonant detail so crucial to both Rilke and 
Jarrell. In translating, the latter is careful to retain the distinctive 
though commonplace details which give such a visceral, macabre sub- 
stantiality to the scene. 

The poem ends with a flawless, powerful passage which shows 
Rilke at his best: 


As if embarrassed, they went back to work 
More hurriedly now, so that across the dumb 
Patterns of the wallpaper their contorted shadows 


Writhed and wallowed as though in a net 

Until the washing reached its end. 

The night, in the uncurtained window-frame, 

Was relentless. And one without a name 

Lay clean and naked there, and gave commandments. 


And, of course, the terms in the above which receive special treatment 
are “dumb” (“mute,” “speechless” are MS. alternatives), “relentless” 
(‘implacable,” “unfeeling,” “inconsiderate,” among others), and espe- 
cially “writhed and wallowed.” Jarrell first translated the latter as 
“turned and twisted,” which is denotatively correct. I have not provided 
the original German for “Washing the Corpse,” since Jarrell takes 
fewer “liberties” with key terms than in other translations. But here, he 
does alter two important verbs, substituting terms which connote an 
even more feverish, desperate struggle than Rilke suggests. Jarrell’s 
intense attention to all the above terms springs from the same revealing 
emphasis on the atmosphere of near hysteria and controlled despera- 
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tion which is so thematically suggestive throughout the poem. For, not 
surprisingly, the “relentless,” inescapable nature of such fundamental 
crises is a crucial presumption in all of Jarrell’s work. 

Jarrell went even further in other translations to align Rilke’s 
major themes with his own. Works like “Kindheit” (“Childhood”) and 
“Klage” (“Lament”) employ themes and imagery so similar to Jarrell’s 
that he seems more assured in making substantial changes. I will con- 
centrate on specific alterations in vocabulary and syntax in the re- 
maining translations to be considered, for they reveal the most about 
Jarrell’s own fundamental concerns. In citing several key examples, I 
will first quote the original, then a relatively literal translation, and 
finally Jarrell’s version, with the most significant alterations in italics. 

In “Kindheit,” Jarrell found a poem about his favorite “realm” 
expressing attitudes quite similar to his own. From the beginning, 

Jarrell had admired Rilke’s willingness to “bend” the language in these 

poems in order to “identify” it with particular subjects and settings. 
= Consequently, he is always careful to change items or details that have 
A lost their colloquial or idiomatic character with the passage of time or 
the transference from one culture to another (e.g., in “Lament,” he 
replaced the “boat / that passed over” in “Klage” with the “car / I heard 
go by”). Yet some major changes in “Childhood” cannot be justified on 
this basis alone, and Jarrell recognizes this by adding the parenthetical 
remark, “adapted from Rainer Maria Rilke.” Other translations include 
similar “adaptations” which suggest what attracted Jarrell to Rilke in 
the first place. Yet they also exemplify the subtle shifts in emphasis 
which illuminate Jarrell’s own central themes as well as any of his 
poems. 

The manuscripts themselves reveal the intense seriousness and 
effort Jarrell brought to this work, but his own aesthetics determined the 
final emphases sought. His chief duty, as he saw it, was to re-create 
imaginatively the poem’s total impact as concrete, immediate expe- 
rience. The “recapturing” of its thematic and emotional gestalt was thus 
` more important than technical, linguistic precision. Some of the 
` changes may still seem gratuitous or self-serving, but, in fairness, one 

must remember that many of the priorities which spawned such audac- 
ity were first encouraged by Jarrell’s readings of Rilke. And the exten- 
sive revisions of his own early poems show the same insistence on 
“fitting” the language and syntax ever more seamlessly to his concep- 
tion of the subject. Later versions are often almost unrecognizable in 
style and syntactical strategy, and only the concrete subject and the 
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sg central themes remain the same (“Children Selecting Books in a Li- 


brary” is a fascinating example). 

At the very outset of “Childhood,” Jarrell shows his willingness to 
change whole terms to express his own understanding of the poem ina 
contemporary American context: 


Da rinnt der Schule lange Angst und Zeit 
mit Warten hin, mit lauter dumpfen Dingen. 


The long anxiety and time of school 


runs on with waiting, with nothing but dull things.”? 


The time of school drags by with waiting 

And dread, with nothing but dreary things. 
Jarrell’s alterations of German syntax are especially pronounced, but 
still linguistically justifiable. But his substitution of the American idiom 
“drags by” for terms which denote its opposite, rinnt hin or “runs on,” is 
an exemplary “adaptation.” They are present throughout this poem 
and often have major thematic consequences. For example, near the 
end of the first stanza, Jarrell alters the terminology and punctuation 
of a line which describes the child’s unique condition in a world he 
must face alone. In Rilke’s poem, the child walks, “ganz anders als die 
andern gehn und gingen,” or “very differently than others go or used 
to go.” But Jarrell substitutes the phrase “have ever gone” for “und 
gingen,” dropping the conjunction and adding a comma. Not only does 
this suggest a more absolute distinction between the “ways” of the child 
and those of the older “others,” but it promotes a more Jarrellian 
concept of the child’s world as a unique realm fundamentally and 
permanently separate from that of adults. Rilke states that the others 
“used to” function and feel like the lonely child, but Jarrell removes 
this temporal connection between two states of being be considers 
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And to look out far away into it all: 
men and women; men, men, women 
and children who are different and gay-colored; 
and there a house and now and then a dog 
and terror changing with trust soundlessly—: 
i 
: 


And to gaze far out into it all: 

Men and women, men, men—black and tall 
And going slowly, as if in their sleep 

Beside the sudden white and blue and red 
Children; a house here, now and then a dog, 
And one’s fear changing silently to trust: 


The third line of Jarrell’s version is his own creation, and he also 

increases the number of descriptive adjectives and shifts their specific 

references. In “Kindheit,” the child is separated from everyone, includ- 

ing other children, who are “different and gay-colored.” But in Jarrell’s 

later work, including the title poem of The Woman at the Washington Zoo, 

this extreme form of alienation is reserved for his “old ones,’ who 
A either ignore the redeeming realms of childhood, dreams, and the 
imagination (“The End of the Rainbow”) or surrender them to a mate- 
rialistic, technological age which declares such preoccupations ineffi- 
cient and their devotees “ill” (“Seele im Raum”). 

The latter poem even employs a “strange”? yet concrete represen- 
tative of the subliminal realm, an eland, which is almost identical in 
form and function to the unicorn in Rilke’s poem of the same name. 
Jarrell produced, but never published, a translation of “Das Einhorn,” 
and even the title of “Seele im Raum” is taken from Rilke’s poem on 
the soul. In short, their conceptions of ideal being and even its concrete 
representatives—children, “mythical” creatures and characters, the 
Doppelganger of German Marchen—are the same and further certify 
Rilke’s pervasive, ongoing influence in Jarrell’s mature poetry. 

But, unlike Rilke, Jarrell insists that the imagination’s realms are 
exempt from the effects of time and are thus available as psychic 
refuges to his dehumanized adults. This important thematic variant, 
more than anything else, is responsible for the major adaptations in 
“Childhood” and in other translations which focus upon the child and 
his world. For example, in “Childhood” the men and women are 
described as “black and tall,” while children, as a different category 
altogether, are emphatically contrasted with them as “white and blue 
and red.” All children are contrasted with the sleepwalking adults. In 
an early draft, Jarrell even considers adding, “And children, who are 
different” after the description of men and women, but later allowed 
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the less obvious changes in concrete details to carry the shift in empha- 
sis.2? In the process, he alters not only the corporeal form of “Kindheit” 
but the basic outlines of its central theme. 

Jarrell’s intentions become even clearer in the conclusion. Typi- 
cally, Rilke focuses upon the child’s face, reflected in a pond, as a 
concrete symbol for his unique condition, a state of consciousness 
which “sinks” from him as he grows older: 


und denken müssen an das kleine bleiche 
Gesicht, das sinkend aus dem Teiche schien—: 
O Kindheit, o entgleitende Vergleiche. 

Wohin? Wohin? 


and to have to think of that small pale 
face, that sinking shone out of the pond—: 
O childhood, O images slipping from us. 
To where? To where? 


And to have to think about the little pale 
Face that shone up from the water, sinking: 
O childhood, O images gliding from us 
Somewhere. But where? But where? 


Aside from the syntactical changes, the insertion of “Somewhere” in the 
last line represents the only major alteration, but it is a very significant 
addition. Like so many changes, it is prompted by Jarrell’s fundamental 
contention that Rilke is wrong when he treats childhood as a mere 
temporal condition which inevitably disappears. From the beginning, 

childhood represented an “undamaged,” liberated state of conscious- — 
ness for Jarrell rather than a finite period of one’s life. Consequently, 
size and colorlessness than by their ages. In Rilke’s poem, the last line 
ly a rhetorical lament, but by adding “Somewhere” to th ( 


his ‘men and women” are distinguished from children more by their 
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work. The aging personae who appear with increasing frequency in 
later dramatic monologues often peer into mirrors, reflecting pools, or 
the faces of others and see another self from which they feel estranged. 
When the persona of “Next Day” states, “I am afraid, this morning, of 
my face,” and ends, “Confused with my life, that is commonplace and 
solitary,” she indicates the central existential crisis of the late poems. 
And these “merely personal” recognitions are accomplished in the 
concrete settings of modern America, described with the self-revealing 
idioms of the period.?% 

Yet perhaps the most significant parallels involve syntax. For when 
Jarrell’s individual sufferers recognize their essential solitude, they 
express deep confusion and pain by stuttering. Jarrell’s use of complex 
yet conversational syntax is familiar to everyone, even leading some 
critics to call him a “syntactical poet.” Yet it is astonishing that the 
dramatic, presentational purpose of this characteristic technique is so 
rarely understood. His employment of repeated expostulations or 
interjections, of highly emotional, awkwardly phrased questions (usually 
at the end of a stanza of poem) is often seen as mawkish self-indulgence 
or poor technique by Jarrell’s harshest critics. In “Kindheit,” Rilke 
concluded each stanza with the kind of rhetorical lament which also 
caused many German critics to dismiss him: “O Trauer ohne Sinn, o 
Traum, o Grauen, / o Tiefe ohne Grund” (“O sorrow without meaning, 
O dream, O dread, / O groundless deep). Jarrell does not significantly 
alter such lines. His own “inefficient” phrase patterns are usually more 
conditional and are designed to show the speaker’s confusion. Lines 
like, “And yet, the ways we miss our lives are life. / Yet... yet... ./ to 
have one’s life add up to yet!”?5 demonstrate Jarrell’s knowledge of 
Rilke’s technique. 

Ironically, Jarrell’s extreme familiarity with Rilke’s work en- 
courages him to “tamper” extensively, often merely to insure a more 
contemporary, conversational diction or to create a more familiar set- 
ting. Many changes are similar in scope to the shift in tone of the first 
two lines of “Lament,” where Rilke’s interrogative exclamation, “O wie 
ist alles fern / und lange vergangen” (“O how are all things far / And 
long gone by”)?® is changed to a quiet, simple declaration: “All is far / 
and long gone by.” Yet it is clear that even Jarrell’s subtler changes and 
additions can alter a poem’s specific subject and underlying themes, 
producing the kind of “new” meanings found in “Childhood.” 

Close analysis of the other Rilke translations in The Woman at the 
~ Washington Zoo and the later efforts published posthumously in The 
-Complete “Poems will reveal similar technical and thematic correlatives. In 
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“The Child,” the subject’s profile characteristically “Turns, and be- 
comes a live, full face,” while he sits “as though in a waiting-room,” a 
circumstance similar to that of Jarrell’s protagonists in poems like “The 
X-Ray Waiting Room in the Hospital” and “A Girl in a Library.” 
Others, like “Death,” “Evening,” and “The Grown-Up,” will provide 
obvious examples of the parallels already discussed. 

But as a last subject for close study, I would like to analyze “The 
Blind Man’s Song” in some detail. Early on, Jarrell had grasped the 
truth of Rilke’s claim for the series of “songs” performed by afflicted 
personae in Das Buch der Bilder: 


Aber Gott selber kommt und bleibt lang 
wenn ihn diese Beschnittenen stören. 


But God himself comes and stays long 
when these truncated ones disturb him.?? 


And his special affection for this poem is indicated by the twelve 
manuscript worksheets and title page. His typical “lists” of synonyms 
for key terms are especially long, sometimes running to more than fifty 
words. Since Jarrell worked on this translation while he was writing 
many of the poems in his last collection, The Lost World (1965), one 
might expect technical or thematic parallels. In fact, as the internal 
monologue of an “old one” whose alienation is complete and expressed 
in grotesquely concrete, “personal” terms, “The Blind Man’s Song is 
virtually identical in subject, strategy, and major themes to most of 
Jarrell’s last dramatic monologues. Since it employs Jarrell’s favorite 
overall strategy in his last work and since the conflict with Rilke over the 
Status of childhood is less obvious, Jarrell seems to have approached the 
translation of this poem with extraordinary relish. 

Like Jarrell’s middle-aged sufferers, Rilke’s blind man lashes out x = 
his i inescapable circumstances and the “others,” asserting that “I alone / 
2 nd am sorrowful.” He would agree with die alte Marschalli 

Jarrell i, Face” eion she says the dey pee o; g “is 1 
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aber ihr irrt euch: ich allein 

lebe und leide und larme. 

In mir ist ein endloses Schrein, 

und ich weiss nicht, schreit mir mein 
Herz oder meine Gedarme. 


You move and shift and imagine you sound 
different from stone on stone, 

but you are wrong: I alone 

live and am sorrowful and clamor. 

In me is an endless crying, 

and I know not, is it my 

heart that cries or my bowels.?8 


You move and shove and think that you 

Sound different from stone on stone. 

You are mistaken: I alone 

Am, am in torment, and bawl. 

Inside me something interminably 

Howls, and I can’t tell what’s howling, 

My heart or my bowels. (my italics) 
One might justify as imaginative, forceful translating the use of impre- 
cise English words, such as “shove” and “bawl.” But by interpreting lebe 
in the fourth line as “Am,” Jarrell forsakes the literal meaning, “live,” 
for an associated term with a more existential and philosophical impact. 
Suddenly, the blind man’s assertion suggests more about his general 
state of being than the merely physical limitations imposed by his 
disability. And the added repetition of “am” further indicates the sin- 
gular emphasis Jarrell wishes the term to carry. In fact, he did not rule 
out a number of possible equivalents for this key term, including 
“exist,” until the final drafts of the translation.?9 

The same shift in emphasis is responsible for a second remarkable 

addition in the next line, for by identifying the source of his “endless 
crying” as “something,” Jarrell’s speaker gives it a sense of finite defini- 
tion and substantiality not found in the original. Of course, this internal 
“thing” can be more clearly related to Jarrell’s conception of a “child- 
self’ which continues to suffer the individual’s adaptations to material 
and social circumstances.®° So again Jarrell alters Rilke’s text not only to 
ensure more idiomatic American English, but to alter significantly the 
thematic outlines of the poem. Also, these changes characteristically 
combine to suggest a more desperate, concrete form of imprisonment 
which produces intense anguish in “something” more subliminal and 
fundamental than mere “heart” or “bowels.” The general insistence 
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that time is running out, in both personal and cultural terms, grows 
ever more intense in Jarrell’s late poetry, justifying the almost hysterical 
sense of urgency which distinguishes Jarrell’s mature poems and 
translations. In the latter, even his frequent substitution of stronger, 
more violent verbs, like “shove” and “bawl” in the second stanza, seems 
chiefly designed to suggest a more intense, desperate struggle. (Before 
choosing “shove,” Jarrell considered the even stronger “writhe,” the 
same word he substituted in “Washing the Corpse” to describe those “in 
a net.”) And since the “Lost World” of the child and the imagination, 
though belabored on all sides, remains available even to those who 
reject it, their condition is especially disturbing. 

One of Jarrell’s late works, “Thinking of the Lost World,” employs 
an uncharacteristically autobiographical strategy to explain how, in the 
Proustian sense, one can “regain” the psychic realm inhabited as a 
child. But Jarrell saw less and less application of this resource, in art or 
life, at a time when it was most needed.*! His consequent “identifica- 
tion” with the desperation of his personae and his emotional advocacy 
of psychic resources from which he gained so much sustenance and 
encouragement (an advocacy which motivates nearly all his own work), 
are chiefly responsible for his thematic breaks with Rilke. 
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Already would have lost themselves in the rivers? 
And why is it always me it happens to? 


Why is it I am always the neighbor 
Of the ones who make you sing 
So fearfully—say: Life is heavier 
Than the heaviness of everything.®? 


The last statement is virtually identical to that which concludes 
“The Face,” and the only major alteration also occurs in the last stanza; 
“die dich bange zwingen zu singen / und zu sagen” (“who fearfully 
force you to sing / and to say”)’? is changed to, “Of the ones who make 
you sing / So fearfully.” Jarrell moves the adverb, syntactically confus- 
ing its reference and thereby adding another interpretation. (He often 
does this with his own syntax to deepen the possible significance of a 
key term and to help express the speaker’s justifiable confusion.) For 
Jarrell, even the very source of art, the violin, the provider of shelter 
for the alienated imagination, is itself under attack and also sings 
fearfully. 

Simply put, the modern world had become a far more dangerous 
and powerful adversary for Jarrell than it was for Rilke. The alterna- 
tives to mental and emotional suicide seemed ever more tenuous. Yet 
Rilke also wrote of his own anguish during the First World War in 
terms Jarrell would surely endorse: 

During almost all the War-years I was . . . waiting in Munich, 
always thinking it MUST come to an end, not understanding, 
not understanding, not understanding!) NOT TO UNDER- 
STAND: yes, that was my whole occupation during those 
years—I can assure you, it was not an easy one.*4 
“Not understanding,” as Rilke expresses it, seems very close to that 
ideal ignorance of the child which tells him that, “strength / And wit are 
useless.”*° Jarrell makes the connection himself when he quotes a 
favorite line of Rilke’s in a comment on the last line of Frost’s poem 
“Provide Provide”: 


One can quote about that line Rilke’s In the end the only defence is 
defencelessness, and need to say no more. . . . The poem is so 
particularly effective because it is the Wisdom of this World 
which demonstrates to us that the Wisdom of this World isn't 
enough.*® 
Throughout his life. Jarrell recommended the study of dreams, art, 
and even the German language as “defenseless” alternatives to the 
Wisdom of this World. The post-World War II world of suburbs and 
supermarkets represented the final primacy of the machine, its subju- 
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gation of all human feelings and intimations to the mindless “systems” 
of technology. In this context, Jarrell felt compelled to break with his 
mentor, unable to give up that “Lost World” of the child in his emo- 
tional confrontations with a “factory planet” which “smells of Vicks.”%7 
For him, the “Lost World” embodied and preserved that last psychic 
refuge for the honestly confused individual. One might still “Come 
back to that calm country” through sensitive and imaginative responses 
to concrete experience; not to the time itself, but to the liberating, 
redeeming experience of it. And despite their disagreement about its 
apparent resiliency, one must remember that Rilke first guided Jarrell 
through that realm and helped him develop “accommodating” tech- 
niques to describe it. Rilke’s own dreamlike settings and paradoxical 
revelations charted technical and emotional courses for the young 
American poet and ultimately touched every phase and facet of Jar- 
rell’s work. ` 


z ! Randall Jarrell, Pictures from an Institution (New York: Farrar, 1968), p. 
*M. D. Herter Norton, Translations from the Poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke 
(New York: Norton, 1962), pp. 144-45. 
* Most of Jarrell’s later translations of Rilke’s work are from Das Buch der 
Bilder or from Neue Gedichte, published a year later. 
t Herter Norton, pp. 136-37. 
š Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
aen In a very early work, “A Little Poem,” Jarrell presents these two alterna- 
tives directly by describing hypothetical twin brothers who adopt opposite 
approaches in coping with their new existence. 

A series of masterful Lieder, “sung” by various afflicted or crippled per- 
sonae in Book II, Part 2, of Das Buch der Bilder, made, perhaps, the greatest 
impact on Jarrell. He later translated two of them, and the parallels with his 
own late dramatic monologues are especially striking. ee Se 


eal Jarrell, Poetry and the Age (New York: Random House, 1955), 


om “A Story,” Blood for a Stranger. eS mre 
om “Eine kleine Nachtmusik,” The Rage for the Lost Pen 
Herter Norton, pp. 76-77. ee 

Der Sanger Singt Vor Einem Furstenk 
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have gained this insight about language from studying Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, 
which is quoted several times in the poetry. 

19 R, M. Rilke, Duino Elegies, trans. J. B. Leishman and Stephen Spender 
(New York: Norton, 1963), pp. 16-17. 

20 MS. Box No. 3, pp. 2-3. This and all other MSS. and TSS. cited are in 
the Randall Jarrell Collection, Univ. of North Carolina at Greensboro. 

21 Herter Norton, p. 47. 

22 MS. Box No. 3, pp. l-2. 


23 Even the brand names of detergents like “Joy” and “All” are used 


ironically in the supermarket setting of “Next Day.” Jarrell developed this 
technique in the war poems, for the “Army slang” employed by his youthful 
personae to describe the strangeness of their real circumstances ironically 
reveals the Army’s systematic exploitation of the individual, its insistence that, 
“the bombers answer everything.” 

25 From “A Girl in a Library,” The Seven-League Crutches (1951). 

26 Herter Norton, pp. 69-70. 

27 Ibid., pp. 110-11. 

28 Thid., p. 115. 

29 MS. Box No. 3, pp. 7-8. 

30 A quick glance at poems like “The Woman at the Washington Zoo” will 
show the specific similarities between the circumstances, regardless of the cause, 
of Jarrell’s alienated personae and Rilke’s blind man. 

31 An indication of Jarrell’s own growing desperation can be gained simply 
by comparing the tones and circumstances of “Children Selecting Books in a 


Library” and “The Carnegie Library, Juvenile Division,” published over a 
decade later. 


32 MS. Box No. 3, p. 2. 

33 Herter Norton, p. 65. 

%4 Rilke, Duino Elegies, trans. Leishman, p. 11. 

35 Jarrell, Poetry and the Age, p. 41. 

36 Thid. 

37 From “Thinking of the Lost World,” The Lost World. 
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Stories about “the first time I met Marianne Moore” are so numer- 
ous and so vivid, they seem to dominate the existing historical record of 
the poet’s life, giving our collective memory of her the attitude of 
continuous surprise. She made a stunning first impression and, lucky 
for those of us who never met her, many of the people she startled 
could not resist the impulse to “write up” the experience. Something 
about it, apparently, suggested the appropriateness of making a formal 
tecord. A typical story of a momentous first meeting, and my personal 
favorite among the dozens that exist, is that of the literary historian 
and English professor William Wasserstrom, who met “Miss Moore” in 
1958 over lunch at the Schrafft’s on Forty-Second Street. 

_ A few weeks before the meeting Moore’s friend Hildegarde Wat- 
son mentioned to her that Wasserstrom, a friend of Watson’s who er 
near her i in Syracuse, New York, Sand to meet with Moore in € 
initiative She contacted the professor on ESPACE and prc opose 


that n their mesons a luncheon. She set the time 
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On the appointed day, she arrived first and continued her firm 
and gracious supervision of things. Having prepared the start of the 
meeting, she attended now at its beginning, to arranging its middle and 
end. She had no fascinated patience, as did the young T. S. Eliot, with 
watching “the scene arrange itself—as it will seem to do.”! She did not 
shirk, she boldly asked the pressing questions, such as whether or not 
the light lunches served at Schrafft’s would suffice. She hoped they 
would. Perhaps Mr. Wasserstrom would like to order a drink, she 
queried, and advised him not to let himself be influenced by her own 
commitment to avoiding such things. Not only would she ask the 
questions, she was willing to suggest proper answers. In his account 
Wasserstrom does not say whether he ordered more food or a drink; in 
the absence of information to the contrary, I like to assume that, being 
the perfect gentleman many English professors are when meeting writ- 
ers they admire, he did not. 
Í For all its gracious attentiveness, then, there is something gently 
7 manipulative about Moore’s manner. While she seems to be concerned 
to let Wasserstrom have his way, she is actually contriving to get her 
own. From the start her behavior suggests that she conceived of the 
luncheon meeting as something to be “managed.” And Wasserstrom 
himself, as the unpredictable stranger, the only potentially volatile 
element in the situation (Moore knew what to expect of Schrafft’s: 
“peace and comfort” and light lunches), is the focus of her attention, 
which is designed literally to disarm him. What he is armed with most 
threateningly seems to be a potential not to know what to do. Moore’s 
ministrations prevent her from having to witness any awkward uncer- 
tainties on his part. She manages for him those things she worries he 
might not be able to manage himself: would it be presumptuous of 
him, he might have wondered, to ask to visit Moore at her home? 
perhaps it would be better to ask her to meet him somewhere? or if it 
| were the case that she did not go out, would the latter suggestion be the 
more presumptuous, indeed quite out of order? on the other hand, if 
she did venture out to meet him, dare he ask the famous poet how she 
might be recognized? and then in the midst of the meeting: how could 
he have his usual steak, rare, with mashed potatoes and gravy, when 
she had just ordered a spring salad? how could he order his Johnny 
Walker Red when she was sipping Tetley tea? She faces these crises for 
him. When at some point during the lunch she looked up and noticed 
that the drizzle outside had turned to a downpour, she thought at once 
of a possible anxiety it might cause him. He would, being the gentle- 
man he was so far proving to be, naturally offer to walk her to the 
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subway stop. She had noticed, however, when he entered the restau- 
rant, that he was not equipped with the proper rain gear for such an 
enterprise. The prospect of an awkward walk with inadequate 
equipment did not appeal. So, before he could offer to escort her, 
before perhaps he thought of offering, before perhaps he even noticed 
the rain, she spoke to allay his supposed apprehensions. He “must not 
think to accompany her to a subway,” and that, we may imagine since 
Wasserstrom does not report protesting,: was that. Early on in the 
meeting he recognized what was happening, and happily complied: 
“Miss Moore’s concern for my well-being included, as well, a determi- 
nation to establish some unambiguous rules of procedure which would 
provide our meeting with a certain formal order.”? That formality, so 
graciously contrived by the poet, distinguishes almost all accounts of 
“first meeting Miss Moore,” and their authors may have been inspired 
to make a formal record of the experience because it had already been 
given an artful shape and coherence. Moore provided them not only 
with their subject, but with structure and style as well. 

The spectacle of Moore’s management, repeatedly enacted in ac- 
counts of first meetings, raises an obvious question worth a leisurely 
answer: why did she put herself to so much trouble? Obviously, as 
much for herself as for her guests. She wanted as little uncertainty in 
the meeting as possible; clearly she did not want to witness any uncer- 
tainties on the part of her Mr. Wasserstrom, whose possible uneasiness 
she seeks to quiet and whose potential to disrupt she seeks to dispel. It 
Is hard, however, not to feel that she worries more than she needs to. 
Quite Possibly, Mr. Wasserstrom is a socially mature adult who can take 
care of himself; and in any case, unpredictability and surprise are not 
peeeerlly dangers—or at least are not always as undesirable as 
Moore S preventive measures assume. One could look forward to being 
surprised, even taken off-guard, by someone new. Of course, Moore is 
perfectly aware of what she is doing, recognizes her predilection for an __ 
order greater than experience usually affords, and acknowledges the 
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Wasserstrom a chance to have his way. Paying the bill was the clever 
final act of control that completed and atoned for all the others. Moore 
walked alone through the rain to her subway stop, triumphant but clear 
of conscience. Back at Schrafft’s, the ill-prepared Mr. Wasserstrom, if 
not well-fed, was at least no poorer and could go home to write with 
ease, and with our thanks, all about it. 

Moore’s commitment to control, the consequence of her acute 
awareness of the potential in things for disorder, manifested itself in all 
her ordinary behaviors. Sometimes she managed things to stunning 
effects of order, as while lunching with Mr. Wasserstrom, or with 
Kathleen Raine, who remembers being served, when first meeting 
Moore, “superb duck sandwiches” fashioned by the poet herself and 
cut with jeweler’s precision out of stone ground wholemeal bread.’ 
Sometimes her efforts were less successful. Presented once with a pho- 
tograph of herself, she quickly noticed her unruly hair. “I aspire to be 
neat, I try to do my hair with a lot of thought to avoid those explosive 
sunbursts, but when one hairpin goes in, another seems to come out.” 
Her idea that the world is a continuous succession of situations requir- 
ing management, though it makes something of an amusing eccentric 
of her, gives to her poetry, where it is also an underlying given, 
impressive tension and power. In Glenway Wescott’s excellent formu- 
lation, her poetry presents us with a continuous “object lesson in the 
exploitation of an environment by a mind.” The characteristic action 
of a Moore poem is an act of management. “Exploitation” is a precise 
term here, because Moore’s attitude is self-assertive and manipulative, 
as the luncheon with Mr. Wasserstrom demonstrates. Her poems rec- 
ognize and often demonstrate with extraordinary vividness the enor- 
mity and complexity of the project of wresting from the world a 
satisfying and coherent experience but, it is also important to recog- 
nize, the poetic consciousness committed in her poems to the challeng- 
ing project of managing the world is always equal to the task. 

In order to emphasize the importance to her poetry of the struggle 
between the mind that desires order and the world that resists it, 
Moore placed her poem “The Steeple-Jack” conspicuously out of 
chronological order in the opening position in all collections of her 
work from Selected Poems (1935) on. The poem is a description of a 
seaside town which assumes as the description proceeds the status of a 
mobile kaleidescopic reality that some of whose inhabitants as well as 
the describing poet would like to bring to rest in set patterns. The town 
features “eight stranded whales” in its harbor, “fish nets arranged to 
dry,” and off-shore “water etched/ with waves’: images that capture a 
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fluid reality coming into settled order. The seagulls that “keep/ flying 
back and forth over the town clock,/ or sailing around the lighthouse” 
or “rising steadily with a slight quiver of the body—or flock mewing” 
near the sea, always move “one by one in two’s and three’s.” “Durer 
would have,” as Moore asserts, “seen a reason for living/ in a town like 
this” because it provides a reality chaotic enough to give him something 
to order into his art but not so devoid of pattern as to make him, in 
despair, unable to begin. “It is a privilege,’ Moore writes, “to see so/ 
much confusion.” The privilege is the seeing, the beholding from a 
distance at which patterns are discernible. Moore’s perspective on her 
town is panoramic; she does not participate in its confused action but 
hovers above, though not so far above that all movement is resolved 
into stasis: the water is in waves but the waves are moving. Her admired 
“college student/ named Ambrose” enjoys a similar, slightly removed 
and elevated perspective; he “sits on the hillside” and “sees boats/ at sea 
progress white and rigid as if in a groove,” another image of mobile 
reality coming into order. 

“The Steeple-Jack” is a central poetic statement properly placed at 
the beginning of collections of Moore’s work not only because it an- 
nounces so explicitly her persistent concern with the struggle between 
the mind that desires order and the world that resists, but also because 
itestablishes at the outset what may be called her “hillside perspective,” 
the position she likes to occupy in the struggle. Such shrewd posi- 
toning permits her to demonstrate the unwieldiness of reality as she is 
ordering it. “The Steeple-Jack” enacts an “exploitation of an environ- 
ment by a mind” that recognizes the chaotic volatility of the environ- 
ment but also asserts, lightly yet resolutely, the ordering powers of the 
mind. As the case of Mr. Wasserstrom, the nervous professor, whiskey 
drinker and rain-soaked cavalier of Moore’s fantasy, showed, she has a 


vivid sense of the world’s volatile energy as well as a firm but gentle 
hand to control it. S ees 
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consciousness of Moore’s poems is characteristically a match for the 
world it confronts, and so her poetry constitutes a triumphant demon- 
stration of repeated mastery. Among her contemporaries, T. S. Eliot 
stands out as the case most sharply in contrast to Moore’s own. Of 
course, he shares with Moore her acute sense of surrounding chaos and 
her desire for control. His promotion and use of the famous “mythical 
method,” for instance, succinctly demonstrates this: “it is simply a way,” 
he wrote, “of controlling, of ordering, of giving a shape and a 
significance to the immense panorama of futility and anarchy which is 
contemporary history.”” But unlike Moore, Eliot has no triumphs to 
report. In his poetry there are only failures and retreats. 

J. Alfred Prufrock, for instance, does make his “visit,” though 
reluctantly, and the world that he encounters, with its peaches and 
pillows, so overwhelms him that he withdraws in cringing defeat. At the 
end of his “love song” his imagination transforms the real women who 
threaten him—as they intrigue him—with their downy arms and talk of 
Michelangelo, into mermaids, with whom he feels more comfortable 
because they are not real and therefore cannot be visited. Just to be 
doubly safe, he also concludes that, in any case, these imaginary crea- 
tures will not sing to him. The gentleman who prefers his females in 
the form of mermaids naturally prefers his mermaids silent and aloof. 
Prufrock’s retreat from life is complete and perversely self-satisfying. 

The Waste Land is Prufrock’s belittkement and withdrawal writ large. 
In the fuller poem the world is the same teeming miasmus of de- 
pravities, usually human and erotic, and consciousness is the same 
fragile Prufrockian sensibility, overmatched and weakening in its effort 
to wrestle from the sordidness some sense of coherence and value. If its 
defeat seems somehow less complete in the longer poem, that is only 
because it manages there to lodge its complaint against the world more 
forcefully and to articulate its futile hopes more vividly. In this latter 
regard, the poem concludes with what may be seén as a three-part 
Hindu program for achieving a satisfactory relationship with the world. 
The program isolates, as does Eliot's poem as a whole, the human 
element, Sartre’s “les autres,” as the foremost unmanageable. “Control” 
is the third, culminating directive of the thunder, and Eliot glosses it to 
mean erotic control of another person: “your heart would have 
responded/ Gaily, when invited, beating obedient/ To controlling 
hands.” Here he is imaginatively replaying, with a different, successful 
conclusion, the catastrophic hyacinth-girl episode at the beginning of 
the poem. The third thunderclap, which completes the Hindu program 

for successful management of the world, leads only, and inauspiciously, 
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to compensatory imaginative action. He does not transform the vibrant 
hyacinth-girl, so near at hand when she appears earlier in the poem, 
into a haughty mermaid “riding seaward” away from the forsaken poet; 
she is at the end still close enough to be touched. Consequently, the 
retreatism seems less pronounced, and is certainly less self-pitying, than 
in “Prufrock” but the imaginative play with the desirable figure never- 
theless takes the self-involved, stagnant form of wish-fulfillment. The 
thunderous call-to-action fades ominously and almost immediately into 
the silence beyond the poem’s last line. 

Critics have argued recently with increased consensus and vigor 
that in his later poetry Eliot abandons altogether the advice of the 
thunder and stages a full-scale retreat from the scene of struggle.* The 
famous “break” in his career after The Waste Land marks a shift from a 
Struggler’s tormented poetry of failures and retreats to a pacifist’s 
poetry of non-involvement. His Anglicanism justified the change. From 
the late Twenties onward, his poetry presents the human desire to 
achieve a state of happiness by mastering its experience not only as 
futile but as sinful as well. To indulge such a desire was to commit the 
sin of intellectual pride. The vision of the Order of Things is God’s 
alone; the individual soul must learn to be content in its wretchedness, 
in its tendency to desire what it cannot have, a condition from which 
there is no escape except through death. Eliot’s commitment to strug- 
gle was always uncongenial; the poet of Ash-Wednesday is happy no 
longer to have to “strive to strive’ and wants to learn “to sit still,” a 
posture which comes naturally to him. The movement within “The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” and The Waste Land from the tor- 
ments of futile struggle to an exhausted retreat from the struggle is 
enacted, then, within Eliot’s career as a whole. The poetry after The 
Waste Land is an effort to find “the peace that passeth understanding” 
which is evoked as a formal ending to his last poem of struggle. There 
it constitutes little more than a state of exhaustion after defeat but by 
the time of the Four Quartets it is refined into a passionate waiting. What 
the poetic consciousness had once struggled to achieve becomes 
transformed into an object of contemplation which is beyond any feeble 
human efforts of attainment. All the poet can do is wait and hope to 
wait patiently. Eliots poetry is an alarmingly single-minded effort of 
refinement. The poet begins with embarrassing efforts to converse with 
the pillowed ladies of drawing rooms. He advances from there to the 
more intense humiliation of tongue-tied impotency before the hyacinth 
girl, but finds some perverse satisfaction in the silent dismissal by the 
haughty mermaids. He conventionalizes his perversities by learning to 
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say prayers to the Blessed Virgin, and finally achieves contentment 
when able to sit perfectly still and contemplate the ideal form of the 
multifoliate rose, which is all he really wanted to do in the first place. 
The real becomes the abstract and the struggle that disappoints be- 
comes the contemplation that fulfills. 

While Eliot’s poetry, then, enacts a series of early skirmishes with 
the world all of which end in failure and lead collectively to a long 
process of withdrawal, Moore’s poetry enacts an impressive succession 
of victories and an unflagging commitment to struggle. The difference 
between these two Protestant poets may be seen as the difference 
between a cultivated Anglican and a rugged Presbyterian. Reference to 
orthodox Christian religions will not help us to see how the poetry of 
Moore’s other great contemporaries—Stevens, Pound and Williams— 
may be related to her own, but that realization itself embodies a critical 
insight. In their poetry, Stevens, Pound and Williams do not conceive 
of the interaction between the individual human consciousness and the 
world in any conventional Christian terms. 

Stevens would have readily admitted that in his poetry, so persis- 
tently concerned with the interaction of mind and world, he was en- 
gaged in what might properly be called a religious enterprise, but he 
would have insisted that it was a pagan one. His poetry presents the 
religions of the world to us as a series of sustained acts of collective 
imagination which, in very different ways that can be evaluated one 
against the other, seek to make a good deal more of the world than 
what merely meets the eye. The poet with his blue guitar is engaged in 
the same enterprise: “things as they are/ Are changed upon the blue 
guitar.” The poet's job, indeed his irresistible impulse, is to extend 
empirical reality to an imagined fullness beyond itself. Stevens praises 
Moore for doing just this in her poem “He ‘Digesteth Harde Yron’,” 
which he discusses at length in his essay “About One of Marianne 
Moore’s Poems.” According to Stevens, Moore presents the ostrich that 
is the subject of her descriptive poem not in the empirical terms of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, as readers of some of her other poems, which 
Stevens does not praise, might well have assumed. In “He ‘Digesteth 
Hard Yron’” Moore is concerned, Stevens argues, not with what the 
ostrich is but with what it signifies because, as she has herself written, 
in that poem, “the power of the visible/ is the invisible” (CP, p. 100). 

Approving of her imaginative transformation of the ostrich, Stevens 
concludes that “to confront fact in its total bleakness is for any poet a 
completely baffling experience. ... The aim of our lives should be to 
draw ourselves away as much as possible from the unsubstantial, fluc- 
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tuating facts of the world about us and establish some communion with 

the objects which are apprehended by thought and not sense.”® 
Stevens’ self-amused neo-platonism here, which speaks with gentle 
perversity of thoughts as “objects” and of the facts of the world as 
“unsubstantial,” might also have amused Moore but she would not have 
given it her approval. Stevens’ praise of her poem, for which she would 
have been grateful, also implied, as she would have recognized, a 
criticism of her tendency elsewhere in her work to try “to confront fact 
in its total bleakness.” She regularly availed herself of the use of 
encyclopedias and other scientific reference tools. She was not, as a 
good Presbyterian, willing to play quite so fast and loose as he was with 
the things of this world, which she believed to be carefully contrived by 
God to serve his purposes. A pagan has a very different use for the 
world than does the conventional Christian, as Stevens makes clear in 
his playful reprimand to “A High-Toned Old Christian Woman.” That 
formidable lady would “take the moral law and make a nave of it/ And 
from the nave build haunted heaven. Thus,/ The conscience is con- 
verted into palms.”!° She extrapolates from the world an imagined 
order beyond what meets the eye. Consequently, Stevens the poet 
points out, “We agree in principle. That’s clear.” But whereas the good 
Christian woman imaginatively orders the things of this world accord- 
ingly to the moral categories of good and bad, the pagan poet, on the 
other hand, would “Take the opposing law . .. our bawdiness,” or what 
we usually call the “pleasure principle,” and project from it a tran- 
scendent hierarchical order which would be “palm for palm” the equal 
of the Christian heaven. Stevens seeks to blur the distinction between 
moralist and aesthete; the former pleases herself when she does what 
she thinks is good and pains herself when she does what she considers 
bad, whereas the latter commends himself when he does what pleases 
him and chastises himself when he gives himself pain. Moore would 
ae recognized this as the dangerously disarming sophistry of the 
2 The good Christian poet never forgets that the chaos of the world 
1s a continuous test in which we must demonstrate our commitment to 
ps wrong; for the pagan poet the world is an opportunity for us 
HORE baay for pleasure (he may do good but only to please 
see a a ain pagan and Christian there are the possibilities of 
To the ee for both it is a matter of what can be made of things. 
Figo ee a eee makes of her ostrich something more than a 
COENA ird, Stevens admires her poem. He does not in his 
ry ever applaud what she makes of it. (She makes of it, he 
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notes, “a symbol of justice,” recognizably the sort of thing a high-toned 
Christian might make of it.) “Considering the great purposes that 
poetry must serve,” Stevens explains, “the interest of the poem is not in 
its meaning but in this, that it illustrates the achieving of an individual 
reality,’ by which he means in this essay any comprehension of a 
worldly thing beyond its empirical dimensions. In a gentle reprimand 
of Moore’s Christian moral sententiousness, Stevens points out that the 
transcendent “reality so imposed” on a thing of this world “need not be 
a great reality.” If it gives pleasure, that is enough. He would not have 
been nearly as critical as Moore is in her poem of the uses the pagan 
Romans found for the ostrich: their “ostrich-plume-tipped” tents, 
“jewel-/ gorgeous ugly [ostrich] egg-shell/ goblets,” and “six hundred 
ostrich-brains served/ at one banquet.” The Roman extravagance might 
even have appealed to him. He does not have a Christian’s respect for 
the things of this world, which the Christian believes have been made as 
they are so as to function properly as parts of God’s test for us. To 
tamper with them is to tamper with His plan. If all that matters is the 
satisfaction of our bawdiness, then we may, indeed we must since plea- 
sure is the pagan’s moral principle, do whatever, and exactly whatever, 
we want with our ostriches. 

The greater representationalism of Moore’s poetry, then, in com- 
parison with Stevens’ unbridled fancifulness, is a consequence of her 
Presbyterianism, which unlike Eliots Anglicanism does not seek to 
escape from the tormenting chaos of the world but accepts it as a good 
which must be preserved if we are to fight against it the good fight God 
planned for our edification. Moore’s Presbyterianism inspires and jus- 
tifies her “exploitation of an environment by a mind” but also sets the 
guidelines of the exploitation. The point is not to escape from the 
world, as Eliot would; not to enjoy it, as Stevens would; but to survive 
it, and furthermore, to survive it on its own terms. 

Throughout her career Moore returned again and again when 
giving expression to this conviction, to the image of the sea cresting 
against a chasm wall. It appears in the early poem “The Fish” where 
she celebrates “this/ defiant edifice” distinguished by “all external 
marks of abuse”; it does not retreat from the encounter but faces 
experience and survives: “Repeated/ evidence has proved that it can 
live/ on what can not revive its youth” (CP, pp. 32-33). She reverses the 
terms of her analogy when she uses the image several decades later in 
“What Are Years?” “He ... who/ accedes to mortality . . . in his impris- 

onment rises/ upon himself as/ the sea in a chasm, struggling to be/ 
free and unable to be.” In his “surrendering” to the predicament, he 
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finds his “continuing” (CP, p. 95). The pagan Stevens would have 
accused Moore here of imposing an arbitrary Christian significance on 
the phenomenon of water cresting in a chasm. He might suggest that it 
could be seen as an image of delight, thereby demonstrating a com- 
mitment to his bawdy pagan bias as strong as Moore’s to her Christian 
one. More certainly, he would have suggested not one interpretation 
but rather thirteen ways of looking at the phenomenon. He would 
make the world serve his purposes at all times, with special attention to 
his pleasurable purposes (ideally all purposes might be such). The 
commitment to enjoying himself leads directly to the multiplicity of 
imaginative uses of reality. The world is only his occasion. He would 
enjoy it whenever he could, and in every case would insist at least on 
having things on his own terms, thereby adding, Moore would point 
out, to his own moral injury an insult to God. 

In her reviews of his work Moore confirms Stevens’ understanding 
of their differences. She admired the gusto with which he struggled to 
comprehend the world in other than secular terms but she felt obliged 
to point out the dangerous excesses of his efforts. As “America’s chief 
conjurer” he was eminently capable with his imaginative magic of 
transforming the world into anything it had to be in order to answer 
our desires. It was a deliberate effort to confuse the world with heaven, 
and would render pointless the Christian God and his plan. Moore was ( 
committed to recognizing those features of the world that persuaded us 
to think of it as less than heavenly, and to believing that the way to 
heaven was through this vale of tears. Stevens’ poetic ambition to find a 
way of seeing the world as heaven was a damning enterprise that 
precluded salvation in the very act of seeking it. In a sentence deliber- 
ately parodic of the metaphorical excesses to which Stevens’ unre- 
Strained poetic project of transforming anything into anything else ig 
sometimes led him, Moore warns us that “upon the general marine © 3 
volume of statement” in his poetry, he sets the fanciful “parachute- : 
spinnaker of verbiage which looms out like half a cantaloupe ano ; 

dy of the theme the air of a fabled argosy adv 
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Moore is reluctant to fault Stevens for his profound attack on 
Christianity, for she recognizes as he does that they “agree in princi- 
ple.” Both are committed to a full-faced encounter with the world; she 
may hope that Stevens might in time come to see the Christian descrip- 
tion of things as accurate but will not preach to him. She recognizes 
that he shares with his high-toned old Christian woman a desire to see 
the world in other than secular terms. Stevens insists on a direct 
confrontation between human consciousness and the world but he errs 
when he imagines that the proper relationship between them is fulfill- 
ment and not struggle. Consequently, in her reviews of his work Moore 
isolates for her full approval those places where he admits to the 
condition of struggle, where he emphasizes that the imagination strug- 
gles with the world when trying to envision it in terms that afford 
human consciousness of it the feeling of fulfillment. She quotes him 
with special approval when he gives the struggling imagination a moral 
status by equating it with nobility: “in The Noble Rider and the Sound of 
Words ... he says that .. . ‘nobility is a force . . . a violence from within 
that protects us from a violence without. It is the imagination pressing 
back against the pressure of reality.’” Stevens’ pagan poet, Moore 
asserts, in an allusion to the coda to Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction, is a 
“soldier” fighting alongside if not within the Christian ranks, the “war 
that never ends” between the empirical world and the mind of man.’? 
If Stevens and Eliot stand to one side of Moore as poets who, 
though for nearly opposite reasons, do not give to the world the sort of 
attention she feels it is due, Pound and Williams stand on the other 
side, oppositely errant in their excessive worldliness. Williams, whose 
secularism is more thoroughly unredeemed than Pound’s, is the greater 
offender in this direction. Moore was able to admire his attentiveness to 
the world but wished that he were as concerned to order his materials 
as he was eager to present them accurately, bit by uneven bit. His 
representationalist’s devotion to prickly reality led to his abhorence in 
poetry of “sleek and natty” beautifications of the real. “This,” wrote 
Moore when reviewing his Collected Poems, 1921—1931, “is a good sign if 
not always a good thing.” To the Christian the world is not of value in 
and of itself; what matters is what we make of it; as far as Moore was 
concerned, the confirmed atheist Williams did not try to make enough 
of it. To his unbiased eye, anything qualified as poetic material; indeed, 
he demonstrated throughout his career a preference for the apparently 
random and unassimilable, for the odd red wheelbarrow of reality, 
which unlike Stevens’ “jar in Tennessee” did not take “dominion” over 
its surroundings but instead gave to the backyard where it happened to 
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be, and where some white chickens pecked about as the mood to peck 
struck them, the fickle air of chance. Moore, on the other hand 
preferred to the unnumbered, erratically peripatetic chickens, stranded 
whales in groups of eight. She included in her poems only those things 
that could serve as indications, however incomplete (or even preferably 
incomplete), of emergent order. In the terms of their famous debate, 
Williams accused Moore of cultivating lilies in a hot-house imagination; 
she chastised him for wallowing in the mud without the least effort to 
reach solid ground. 

But to the extent that Williams’ desire to present the world accu- 
rately and comprehensively made “struggle ... a main force”? in his 
work, the Presbyterian in Moore admired him. He neglects, however, 
the second stage of his obligation to the world—and that is to press 
his struggle to the achievement of some imaginative vision of things 
that triumphs over their disorder. He underestimates the power and 
value of the mind; his dictum “no ideas but in things” too often 
deteriorates into “no ideas at all.” Moore cannot accept his poetic 
demonstration of the. mind’s subservience to the world. His poems, she 
complains, are “often about nothing that we wish to give our attention 
to,” are even “at times almost insultingly specific.” ** When she writes in 
“The Steeple-Jack” that “it is a privilege to see so/ much confusion,” she 
is acknowledging the chaotic nature of the world, but at the same time, 
is implying a relationship between the world and the mind which 
“privileges” the mind; it is greater than the world’s confusion, which it 
“sees” or comprehends within its desired larger vision of the Order of 
Things. The Christian mind “sees” the world’s confusion as in the 
process of achieving the order of its creator: the off-shore waters may 
be in constant motion but they are moving in the “etched” form of 
waves, 

Ihave arranged to conclude this brief discussion of Moore’s poetic 
contemporaries with a consideration of Pound because he is the one 
with whom she has the greatest affinities. To her mind, his work 
embodied all the strengths of her other contemporaries but none of 
their weaknesses. He shared with Williams, despite all their famous 
arguing, a commitment admired by Moore to seek persistent close 
encounter with the world. Pound gains her further approval, however, 
because while Williams refuses to order his materials, he doggedly 
pursues the order of his. Like Eliot, Pound documents in his poetry the 
vnmanageableness of reality but he departs from his friend and earns 
Moore's deeper respect by refusing to respond to the repeated failure 


to establish order by withdrawing from the struggle to do so. Finally, 
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although he shares with Stevens a commitment to the mind’s necessary 
exploitation of the world, he does not lose sight of the world’s recalci- 
trance, and therefore unlike Stevens, always presents the project of 
exploitation as a struggle. Stevens, Williams and Eliot in different ways 
slipped out of a difficult situation, but Pound and Moore always in- 
sisted that life was a continuous struggle of consciousness to make 
something of the world. Anything else seemed to them like a denial of 
the very terms and feel of existence. 

Furthermore, Pound matched Moore in the persistence of his 
commitment to struggle. Even at the broken end of his career, when he 
acknowledged in disheartenment that he had failed to “make it co- 
here,” he never denied the value of the effort.!® Throughout his career 
he proceeded with an unshakeable faith—and it was a faith as 
threatened by the world as anyone’s faith ever was—that there was an 
order to things which the mind was properly committed to com- 
prehending. But his faith, unlike Moore’s, was not based on an or- 
thodox belief in a godhead. Rather, it was built upon the extraordinar- 
ily simple assumption that the world was of a piece; his was an organi- 
cist’s faith that the world was a whole which constituted a unity of its 
parts. “It coheres all right,” he wrote at the very end of The Cantos, 
“even if my notes do not cohere.”!7 His secularism sustained him as 
magnificently as Moore’s Presbyterianism sustained her. 

Despite their close affinities as strugglers, however, they left very 
different records of struggle. While Moore’s poetry demonstrates an 
almost perfect succession of triumphs, usually of comprehension over 
confusion but at the very least of hope over despair, Pound’s poetry 
contains many fewer isolated triumphs and many more explicit defeats. 
Here again, as elsewhere, Moore’s Presbyterianism explains her dif- 
ference from her contemporary. Pound included defeats in his record 
because he believed that it was his artistic duty to bear accurate witness 
to life as he lived it. To suppress them would amount to an act of 
dishonesty and deceit. Moore excludes her defeats from her poetic 
record—and it would be foolish to assume she never had any—because 
she is committed not to bearing true witness but to giving inspiring 
example. She considered it her Christian duty to “show,” as W. H. 
Auden put it, “an affirming flame.”'® 

In her reviews of The Cantos Moore applauded the “certitude” of 
the poetic sensibility she found there, and admired such assurance of 
manner all the more for the defeat and despair it also acknowledged, 
and acknowledged with increasing frequency as the poem proceeded.’ 
She appreciated Pound’s willingness to wait, his refusal to press any 
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advantage he achieved over facts into some premature vision of unity. 
He could wait until he had amassed his famous “phalanx of particulars” 
before launching his attack on truth. His patience revealed an enviable 
strength of mind and an admirable self-confidence. In comparison, 
Moore had an anxious managerial way with things, even with some- 
thing as apparently harmless as a luncheon; she was overeager to feel 
the assuring presence of an invisible order, and would sometimes 
artificially establish it herself. 

Again, her religious belief explains her behavior. She keeps her 
defeats and her despair private because, while such occurrences were 
for Pound only the unavoidable failures suffered by a man engaged in 
an impossible enterprise, for her they were sins. It was more than a 
matter of setting bad example. Pound might lose his self-respect were 
he to weaken and fail; for Moore her very soul was at stake. He could 
j afford the luxury of his human weaknesses; she could not. If she struck 

the rough rock of reality more forcefully and more often than she 
should have in hopes that signs of another order of things would reveal 
its presence, we can forgive her impatience. It may well be that her 
poetry hides more defeats than Pound’s reveals. He, of course, was 
explicitly committed to preserving with accuracy the record of a con- 
sciousness free from the pressures Moore felt, an agnostic conscious- 
ness, free as well of the prejudices of an atheist like Williams who 
would have expected nothing of the rock but asymmetrical solidity. 
Pound was willing to expect anything and would have accepted noth- 
ing. For Moore, Pound’s work embodied an awe-inspiring hopeful- 
ness, especially atthe end, for as she wrote, hope is not hope “until all = 
ground for hope has vanished” (CP, p. 9). She could only aspire to 
Pound’s equanimity, which probably seemed to het slightly inhuman. 
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reducing her to a kind of “national pet.”?° Our domesticating admira- 
tion of Moore, although unfortunate, is nevertheless of some critical 
interest. The most “sickly sweet” responses to her verse are only the 
extremest form of the pervasive tendency of her readers to move away 
from the poems to a personal admiration of the poet. That is to say, 
something about Moore’s poetry has induced even rigorous criticism of 
it to take the form of admiration of the poet herself. She seems to 
meet us halfway in our desire for heroes to worship; her poetry pro- 
vokes that desire by seeming to offer satisfaction of it, by deliberately 
presenting the poet herself to us as someone we may admire. 

What her critics have admired most about her is her strength, 

which permits her, as her poems demonstrate again and again, to 
triumph over experience by mastering it. In treating her as a “national 
pet” we are treating her, perhaps not altogether consciously, as one of 
those admirable animals which she herself depicts in her poems as 
exemplars of behavior; her jerboa, pangolin, frigate pelican, ostrich, 
among many others, are near-marvelous creatures who manage against 
considerable odds to achieve a proper relationship with their threaten- 
ing environments, manage to make a home for themselves of the wild 
world. There is the frigate pelican whose wondrous “wings uniting 
levity and strength” allow the bird to fly wherever and however it must; 
sometimes it moves slow and “close to the waves” to fish but “oftener 
appears to prefer” the greater challenge of taking on the wing “from 
industrious crude-winged species,/ the fish they have caught, and is 
seldom successless. . . . no matter how fast his victim may fly or how 
often may/ turn” (CP, p. 25). Even fruits and vegetables may serve to 
inspire us with their successful, persistent efforts to survive in a world 
that challenges them: “you’ve seen a strawberry/ that’s had a struggle,” 
misshapen but nevertheless thriving against the climatic and agronomi- 
cal odds; there is the invigorating example of another small red fruit: 
“What is there/ like fortitude! What sap/ went through that little thread/ 
to make the cherry red!” (CP, p. 126). 

In “The Pangolin,” a major poem on this theme, Moore claims, in 
ambiguous lines which miay refer to her pangolin or to man, that “there 
are few creatures who can make one/ breathe faster and make one 
erecter.” “Not afraid of anything is he,/ and then goes cowering forth, 
tread paced to meet an obstacle/ at every step” (CP, pp. 119-120). Such 
creatures inspire her and she in turn inspires us. Theodore Weiss, in 
the only poem of the many addressed to Moore that can rival Elizabeth 
Bishop’s famous “Invitation to Miss Marianne Moore,” makes the same 
claim for Moore that she makes for her pangolin-man. 
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Like a bit of purest honey 
you bring all the bees 

and the shaggy world itself, 
a big fat baggy bear, 
lapping after, to attention.”* 

She embodies in the poetic consciousness of her poems an inspir- 
ing example of continuous, repeatedly successful effort to master the 
difficult materials of existence. We breathe faster trying to follow her 
example and stand erecter, brought to a proud vigilant attention over 
things, where we might otherwise be, as her pangolin sometimes is, 
“capsizing in disheartenment” (CP, p. 119). She considered it her 
Christian duty to try, by setting good example, to prevent us from 
giving in to our natural weakness. Like her frigate pelican “in the 
Majestic display of his art,” she seeks in hers “to foil the tired/ moment 
of danger that lays on heart and lungs the/ weight of the python that 
crushes to powder” (CP, p. 26). We are meant to be inspired by the 
spectacle of her vigor. 

To speak, as I do in the title of this introduction, of Moore’s 
“achievement” is to use that commonplace critical term with a special 
accuracy. Criticism of her work is more than usually justified to speak, 
as it characteristically has, of her “achievement”; she would have ap- 
proved of such a critical conception of her work—as a sustained act of 
achievement, of successful effort. The concept, which properly ani- 
mates most Moore criticism, also explains why there is so little of it. 
When I began work two years ago on this collection of new essays on Pi 
Moore, I set out to read, or reread, what had already been written. | 
Compared with the vast and sophisticated scholarly and critical lit- 
erature devoted to her great contemporaries, work on Moore seems 
almost negligible—very small in volume and largely preliminary in 
nature. There are only about a half-dozen full-length studies, several of 
which present themselves very tentatively as descriptive introductions | 
5 Moore's work with only modest critical ambitions; there are another — 


alf-dozen general studies of modern literature or poetr 
clude a chapter on Moore; and to complete the 
dozen or so isolated essays and of cour 
umber than the essays but natu 
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a tradition of competing interpretations of her poems, nor any well- 
developed sense of which poems are greatest, which lesser. This situa- 
tion of relative neglect, which the present volume naturally hopes to 
begin to remedy, is due in part to the triumphant strength of Moore’s 
poetic consciousness. 
During the Sixties and Seventies, when the vast bulk of scholarly 
and critical literature on modern poetry amassed itself, our aesthetic 
preferences in literature ran to the open, the secular and the dark; we 
preferred artistic visions that emphasized the “total bleakness,” as 
Stevens called it, of the chaotic particulars of reality and the conse- 
quently desperate condition of the hopelessly beleaguered self. Moore's 
poetry obviously answered to quite different aesthetic interests, inter- 
ests in the neatly finished, the spiritual, and the enlightened. Her 
poetry had very little in common with the confessionals’ poetry of 
psychic distress, or with the programmatic secularism, even banality, of 
the Beats. Eliot, Pound and Williams presented much more congenial 
figures than the fastidious Miss Moore. In his memoir of Moore, 
“Omissions Are Not Accidents,” included in this collection, the poet 
Arthur Gregor stresses Moore’s aesthetic differences during her later 
years with many younger American poets. Bonnie Costello, in an essay 
entitled “Marianne Moore and Elizabeth Bishop: Friendship and Influ- 
ence,” points out that even between Moore and Bishop, a younger poet 
aesthetically much closer to Moore than most others, there is still the 
essential difference between the lost secular consciousness and the 
believer who has found her way. Our fascination with the romance of 
failure caused us to overlook Moore’s poetry of triumph. With the 
artificial stimulus of the centennary of her birth approaching, if not 
because our tastes are changing, interest in Moore seems likely to 
increase. The present collection of essays may be taken as a sign of that 
growing interest; I hope of course that it will stimulate further study. 
Throughout I have kept the existing work on Moore continuously 
in mind as a foundation upon which to build. That critical work is 
remarkably mild-mannered and non-argumentative, almost to a fault. 
It does not, for example, recognize that much of it is involved in an 
on-going dispute. This unacknowledged debate has to do with the two 
related matters I have already discussed at some length: Moore’s atti- 
tude toward the world and her place among her contemporaries. Her 
best recent critic, Bonnie Costello, in her book Marianne Moore: Imagi- 
nary Possessions (1981), consolidates an opinion of earlier commentators 
such as Denis Donoghue and Donald Hall, that Moore’s poetry is more 
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deeply committed to allowing the objects of its attention their own 
clattering individualities than to transforming their disparateness into a 
unified poetic vision.?? Critics on this side of the unacknowledged 
debate consider Moore an adherent of Williams’ dictum “no ideas but 
in things” but as I have suggested there are important distinctions to be 
made between the aesthetics of these two poets. Those distinctions are 
fully elaborated for the first time by Celeste Goodridge in her essay in 
this collection entitled “Public Reviews and Private Exchanges: 
Marianne Moore’s Criticism of William Carlos Williams.” Goodridge 
demonstrates how Moore resisted Williams’ efforts to enlist her to his 
secular cause; although publically she praised his work, privately she 
expressed deep reservations. Significantly, as Goodridge points out, 
when Moore reviewed Williams’ Collected Poems, 1921—1931, she 
used Stevens’ “Preface” to that volume, an introduction which was not 
always approving of its subject, to frame her own carefully measured 
comments. 

On the other side of the unacknowledged debate, where Moore’s 
kinship with Stevens’ and his enterprise of imaginative redemption of 
reality is emphasized, there is the work of Kenneth Burke, probably 
Moore’s finest critic. He knew her and her work with a special intimacy 
and so his opinion deserves particular attention. His comments fre- 
quently emphasize her acute susceptibility to experience. He has de- 
scribed how she was, while visiting a museum, once overcome with 
Sensations provoked by the holdings she encountered, and literally fled 
the building on the run. Her poetry, however, he hastens to point out, 
was not a subservient act of homage to the power of things over us but 
in fact just the opposite, an assertion of her own force of consciousness 
against them, what Stevens called “a violence from within that protects 
us from a violence without.” Her poetic “observations,” as she called 
her poems, are not, according to Burke, presentations of phenomena 
but remarks about phenomena; the emphasis is on the observer not the 
observed. Her poems, he concludes, are “subjective lyrics” and “her 
metonymy is really disguised metaphor.”24 The poet Louis Zukofsky, 
in excluding Moore from his Objectivist school of poetry, argued the 
same point. The facts of Moore’s poems, he asserted, are not of interest 
primarily in themselves but as occasions for the poetic self to act. “The 
work of Marianne Moore is largely a portrait of the author’s character 
intent upon the presentation which is sincerity, rather than the re- 


vealed rest of objectification.”2> In the present collection Ralph Rees’ 


essay, “The Reality of Imagination in the Poetry of Marianne Moore,” 
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emphasizes her persistent validation of her own imaginative life. As 
Stevens explained, she made of her ostrich a personal imaginative 
reality. 

What he has to say about “He ‘Digesteth Hard Yron’” might also be 
said of many of Moore’s poems that are often considered to be 
demonstrations of her interest in presenting the “total bleakness” of 
objects. Frequently, her poems about “things” are not focused squarely 
on a “thing” itself but on representations of the thing; that is to say, her 
poems are often not about a thing but about what has been made of a 
thing. She presents representations. So, for instance, her poem “Nine 
Nectarines” is not about pieces of fruit but about a plate upon which a 
picture of the fruit has been drawn. While in “He ‘Digesteth Hard 
Yron’” she condemns the use Romans made of ostriches, in “Nine 
Nectarines” she praises the Chinese artist’s use of the nectarines, con- 

= cluding with an emphasis Stevens would most certainly have approved: 
A “It was a Chinese/who imagined this masterpiece” (CP, p. 30). “An 
Octopus,” Moore’s poem about a mountain and its glacier, is composed 
almost exclusively of quotations of others’ descriptions of the phenom- 
ena. In particular, she presents a guidebook’s verbal representations of 
the mountain scene. Indeed, the act of quotation itself, a hallmark of 
her poetry, is a demonstration of her interest in what we have made of 
things, rather than in the things themselves. Even when she does 
describe a thing directly, in her own words, and in a way that suggests a 
concern with the nature of the thing itself, she regularly evokes a 
representation of the thing in the very act of ostensibly merely pre- 
senting it: her jerboa holds itself erect “on a three-cornered smooth- 
working Chippendale claw” (CP, p. 15). The desert rat’s tail is pre- 
sented in terms of a representation that nicely expresses something 
essential about the thing itself. As Stevens said, to confront things in 
their total bleakness is for the poet an entirely baffling, if not impossi- 
ble, experience. Furthermore, to invoke even the quintessentially un- 
imaginative encyclopedia description or scientific observation of a thing 
is to emphasize observer over observed. To give the capacity of the red 
wheelbarrow or to note the pecking order of the white chickens is to 
| deflect attention away from the things themselves to a consideration of 
- what we have made of them. 
= Moore’s qualified approval of Stevens, about which I have already 
spoken, is presented with her customary graciousness in her review of 
Harmonium, entitled “Well Moused, Lion” and reprinted in this collec- 
tion. She acknowledges the dominance of the imagination in Stevens’ 
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poetry, where its presence “precludes the banality” of mere things and 
allows an “order to prevail” over them. But often he provides too much 
of a good thing: “The riot of gorgeousness in which Mr. Stevens’ 
imagination takes refuge, recalls Balzac’s reputed attitude to money, to 
which he was indifferent unless he could have it ‘in heaps or by the 
ton’.” Her cryptic title, glossed obscurely at the end of the review, is 
something of a gentle chastisement. The apostrophe to the lion in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream represents for Moore an ideally mannered use 
of language, a “nutritious permutation,” not the sort of self-amused, 
gratuitous phrase-making in which Stevens sometimes, she feels, in- 
dulges. But more deeply, the apostrophe, alluding to the need in 
Shakespeare’s play for a gentle lion whose roaring would not frighten 
the imaginatively susceptible audience, suggests that a poet properly 
softens the roar of his own fancies so as not to scare other people out of 
this world, which is after all where they are and where they belong. 
Moore recognizes with awe the ferocity of the imagination, particularly 
Stevens’, but she believes that it should not stalk the world in a posture of 
intimidation. Rather, the imagination should quietly mouse around the 
planet, gently stirring things up. 

The unacknowledged debate among Moore’s critics over her status 
as either, in Randall Jarrell’s phrase, our “foremost poet of the par- 
ticular”? or, in Roy Harvey Pearce’s, a poet who celebrates “the tragic 
sufficiency of the self,”27 will continue unresolved until her critics 
address themselves fully to each other’s commentary, at which point it 
should become clear that she strives to be both types of poet simulta- 
neously, not out of a sense of compromise but out of her conviction 
that any other stance would be false. There is the world, there is our 
consciousness, and human existence is exactly and nothing but the 
experience of the well-matched encounter between them. To put it in 
the terms of “The Steeple-Jack,” human existence is the experience of 
being halfway up the side of the hill. The world is below, God is above, 
and we are stuck where we are in the middle. Our life is the walking of 
a borderline from which we cannot diverge. Furthermore, in deliber- 
ately fusing the two conceptions of the poet’s role Moore is seeking to 
confuse the distinction between world and mind, and insist upon their 
seamlessness. The mouse of the imagination is an elusive creature that 
ae aTa and Pora from its haunts. When she is not trying 
tie cue pes y fanciful poet’s overemphasis on the imagina- 
EA ally allows herself to present it in less humble terms, 
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the world. Her grandest image for the imagination, featured on the 
cover of this collection of essays, is the Nisqually Glacier atop Mt. 
Rainier. 

In her poem “An Octopus” she celebrates the glacier for its re- 
lationship with its mountain; it exhibits the suppleness of an octopus in 
accommodating itself to every crevice and nook of the complex moun- 
tain surface and yet retains the glass-like hardness and evenness of its 
own character. It achieves a “neatness of finish” without relinquishing 
its “relentless accuracy” and “capacity for fact” (CP, p. 76). It bears 
impeccable witness to the environment in which it exists but also adds a 
luminescent dimension to that environment. It is affected and it af- 
fects. Such reciprocity is definitive: in the first line of her poem “The 
Mind Is An Enchanting Thing” Moore qualifies and completes the title 
and definition, adding immediately, “is an enchanted thing” (CP, p. 
134). The mind does not cover over the world with an opaque fabric of 
its own making but like the glacier on the mountain or the “dove neck’s 
iridescence” (CP, p. 135) casts a transparent sheen through which all 
things are more brightly seen. And the world is better for it. The 
glacier’s sensitivity to the mountain is not servility but homage. It 
honors the mountain by assuming its shape, the way Moore’s desert 
rat, admirably attuned to its environment, “honors the sand by assum- 
ing its color” (CP, p. 14). The “untouched: sand-brown jumping rat— 
free-born” may affect the sand’s color but not its passivity. It is in the 
world but not of it. Moore could never accept Williams’ subservience to 
the world nor Stevens’ disregard of it. She insists on the relationship 
between the mind and its environment as an intimate and inextricable 
bond, any deviation from which was not only falsification of the nature 
of human existence but also deviation from an ideal. The Nisqually 
Glacier on Mt. Rainier is an image of our condition and an inspiring 
example. 

“An Octopus,” Moore’s poem about the glacier, has been neglected 
by her critics, largely because of itsxcomplex allusiveness, and I have 
arranged for special attention to be paid to it in this collection, in order 
to establish it not only as a poem central to Moore’s work but also as 
probably her most ambitious and possibly her greatest poem. An early 
manuscript version of the poem, much longer than the published 
version, is printed here for the first time. Patricia C. Willis’ essay “The 
Road to Paradise: First Notes on Marianne Moore’s ‘An Octopus’” 
discusses this early draft in detail, identifying many of the heretofore 
unexplained allusions of the poem. (It demonstrates, like its subject, a 

“relentless accuracy” and “capacity for facts” in its own careful atten- 
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tiveness to multiple sources, and weaves them together with an admira- 
ble “neatness of finish” into the rhetorical evenness of the poetic text.) 
Willis’ essay also emphasizes the significance of Moore’s inclusion in the 
poem of a criticism of Greek culture. The Greeks are subjected to the 
same criticism the poet levelled, though more gently, against the pagan 
Stevens. They are faulted for averting their attention from the world, 
for not being “practiced in adapting their intelligence/ to eagle traps 
and snowshoes” and for being “happy” just “enjoying mental difficul- 
ties” (CP, p. 74) for their own sake. The good Presbyterian struggled 
with the uneven surface of the world. “An Octopus” is Moore’s fullest 
statement of her greatest theme—the relationship between the imagi- 
nation and morality. 

Moore's interest in “things” has often been understood, by those 
critics who see her as a poet of particulars, as a sign of her Ameri- 
canism. Her conscientious awareness of “others” in the broadest sense 
was a demonstration of the definitive national characteristic of open- 
ness. Grace Schulman points out in her essay in this collection, 
“Marianne Moore and E. McKnight Kauffer: Two Characteristic 
Americans,” how Moore shares with the commercial artist McKnight 
Kauffer, and with the proto-typical American Henry James, an “acces- 
sibility to experience.” They shared an interest in things not usually 
considered proper materials for artistic treatment. Furthermore, as 
Lisa Steinman argues in an essay entitled “Modern America, Moder- 
nism, and Marianne Moore,” this characteristic that made her recog- 
nizably American also made her modern. Steinman argues that modern 
poetry's interest in conventionally unpoetic materials and in a scien- 
tifically “chilled” presentation of these unemotive materials were seen 
as tendencies fostered by and associated with the larger technological 
bias of twentieth-century American culture. Margaret Holley, in her 
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emphatically artificial stanzaic form is unique to its poem, it represents 
only an isolated victory of mind over matter and therefore does not 
obscure the important fact that the struggle is a “war that never ends.” 

John Slatin’s essay “Advancing Backward in a Circle: Marianne 
Moore as (Natural) Historian” places Moore’s work in two other im- 
portant contexts. Slatin shows how such poems as “Virginia Britannia” 
and “Smooth Gnarled Crape Myrtle” reveal her interest in the 
traditional American theme of innocence. According to Slatin, Moore’s 
interest in America is an interest in the possibility of seeing the world 

afresh, of confronting the world in its “total bleakness,” in particular 
without shaping it according to preconceived European notions about 
it. Slatin also places Moore’s work in the context of British Romanticism 
and is thereby able to refine our understanding of her attitude toward 
the imagination. He discusses in particular how Moore shares with 
Wordsworth a concern with the connection between a child’s loss of 
innocence and the diminishment of imaginative power. 

The collection also includes two essays on Moore’s translation of 
the fables of La Fontaine, a part of her work few critics have looked 
upon favorably or with care. Bruce Ross’s essay, “Fables of the Golden 
Age: The Poetry of Marianne Moore,” places all of Moore’s poetry, not 
merely her translations of La Fontaine, in the fable tradition. Ross 
reveals the ways in which many of her poems, especially those about 
animals, employ the strategies, embody the values, and achieve the 
goals of traditional fables. The fable tradition supported Moore in her 
enterprise of giving a moral order to experience; she added to the 
tradition a closer feel for the experience to be ordered: she ascribes 
moral significance to her animals but treats them as animals, not as 
mere symbols. Rosalie Sprout, in her essay “After The Fables: The 
Translator as Poet,” demonstrates how Moore’s work on the translation 
of La Fontaine had an effect on the poetry she wrote subsequently; it 
fostered among other things the intense interest in music that pervades 
Moore’s late poems. 

Finally, I had hoped to include in the collection an essay by Stanley 
Lourdeaux which presented a psychoanalytic reading of Moore’s early 
unpublished poetry, a large body of unknown and extraordinary work. 
Acquaintance with these early poems shows that Moore was not always 
the strong poet of mastery and triumph who emerged so fully assured 
in her first published poetry. Taffy Martin’s essay in this collection, 
“Beyond the Myth of Marianne Moore: Portrait of a Writing Master,’ 
which quotes from letters Moore wrote to her family during her ap- 

prentice years, reveals the mixture of determination and anxiousness 
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with which she undertook her poetic vocation. The early unpublished 
poems are another moving and invaluable record of her struggle to 
achieve the psychological poise and intellectual generosity of her public 
poetic persona. Although it was not possible to include in the collection 
Lourdeaux’s psychoanalytic reading of these poems, a section of his 
essay, entitled “Marianne Moore and a Psychoanalytic Paradigm for the 
Dissociated Image,” which offers a reading of the early published poem 
“Peter” with reference to an unpublished version called “A Tiger,” is 
printed here. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank all of the contribu- 
tors to the collection for their admirable flexibility, hard work and 
patience. Patricia C. Willis, Curator of the Moore Collection at the 
Rosenbach Museum and Library, supported this project from the be- 
ginning and generously assisted throughout in making available many 
of the materials of the Moore archive. For permission to quote from 
Moore’s unpublished writings, I would like to thank Clive E. Driver, 
Literary Executor of the Estate of Marianne C. Moore. And for their 
personal encouragement and expert professional assistance I am most 
grateful to Helen Bajan and William McBrien. 
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It is not too much to say that some writers are entirely without 
imagination—without that associative kind of imagination certainly, of 
which the final tests are said to be simplicity, harmony, and truth. In 
Mr. Stevens’ work, however, imagination precludes banality and order 
prevails. In his book, he calls imagination “the will of things,” “the 
magnificent cause of being,” and demonstrates how imagination may 
evade “the world without imagination”; effecting an escape which, in 
certain manifestations of bravura, is uneasy rather than bold. One feels, 
however, an achieved remoteness as in Tu Muh’s lyric criticism: “Pow- 
erful is the painting . .. and high is it hung on the spotless wall in the 
lofty hall of your mansion.”! There is the love of magnificence and the 


effect of it in these sharp, solemn, rhapsodic elegant ‚pieces of elo- 


quence; one assents to the view taken by the author, of Crispin whose 
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vials of picrocarmine, magenta, gamboge, and violet mingled each at 
the highest point of intensity: 

In Yucatan, the Maya sonneteers 

Of the Caribbean amphitheatre 

In spite of hawk and falcon, green toucan 

And jay, still to the night-bird made their plea, 

As if raspberry tanagers in palms, 

High up in orange air, were barbarous. 
One is excited by the sense of proximity to Java peacocks, golden 
pheasants, South American macaw feather capes, Chilcat blankets, hair 
seal needlework, Singalese masks, and Rousseau’s paintings of banana 
leaves and alligators. We have the hydrangeas and dogwood, the “blue, 
gold, pink, and green” of the temperate zone, the hibiscus, “red as red” 
of the tropics, 


... moonlight on the thick cadaverous bloom 
A That yuccas breed ... 


. with serpent-kin encoiled 
Among the purple tufts, the scarlet crowns, 
and as in a shot spun fabric, the infinitude of variation of the colors of 
the ocean: 
... the blue 
And the colored purple of the lazy sea, 
the emerald, indigos, and mauves of disturbed water, the azure and 
basalt of lakes; we have Venus “the centre of sea-green pomp” and 
America “polar purple.” Mr. Stevens’ exact demand, moreover, pro- 
jects itself from nature to human nature. It is the eye of no “maidenly 
greenhorn” which has differentiated Crispin’s daughters; which char- 
acterizes “the ordinary women” as “gaunt guitarists” and issues the 
junior-to-senior mandate in “Floral Decorations for Bananas”: 
Pile the bananas on planks. 
The women will all be shanks 
And bangles and slatted eyes. 
He is a student of “the flambeaued manner,” 
. not indifferent to smart detail ... 
... hang of coat, degree 
Of buttons.... 
One resents the temper of certain of these poems. Mr. Stevens is never 
inadvertently crude; one is conscious, however, of a deliberate 
bearishness—a shadow of acrimonious, unprovoked contumely. Despite 
the sweet-Clementine-will-you-be-mine nonchalance of the “Apos- 
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trophe to Vincentine,” one feels oneself to be in danger of unearthing 
the ogre and in “Last Looks at the Lilacs,” a pride in unserviceableness 
is suggested which makes it a microcosm of cannibalism. 

Occasionally the possession of one good is remedy for not pos- 
sessing another as when Mr. Stevens speaks of “the young emerald, 
evening star,” “tranquillizing ... the torments of confusion.” “Sunday 
Morning” on the other hand—a poem so suggestive of a masterly 
equipoise—gives ultimately the effect of the mind disturbed by the 
intangible; of a mind oppressed by the properties of the world which it 
is expert in manipulating. And proportionately, aware as one is of the 
author's susceptibility to the fever of actuality, one notes the accurate 
gusto with which he discovers the negro, that veritable “medicine of 
cherries” to the badgered analyst. In their resilience and certitude, the 
“Hymn from a Watermelon Pavilion” and. the commemorating of a 
negress who 


Took seven white dogs 
To ride in a cab, 


are proud harmonies. 

One’s humor is based upon the most serious part of one’s nature. 
“Le Monocle de Mon Oncle”; “A Nice Shady Home”; and “Daughters 
with Curls”: the capacity for self-mockery in these titles illustrates the 
author’s disgust with mere vocativeness. 

Instinct for words is well determined by the nature of the liberties 
taken with them, some writers giving the effect merely of presumptu- 
ous egotism—an unavoided outlandishness; others, not: Shakespeare 
arresting one continually with nutritious permutations as when he 
apostrophizes the lion in A Midsummer Nights: Dream—‘Well moused, | 
lion.” Mr. Stevens’ “junipers shagged with ice,” is properly courageous 
as are certain of his adjectives which have the force of verbs: “the spick | 
torrent,” “tidal skies,” “loquacious columns”; there is the immunity to 
fear, of the good artist, in “the blather that the water made.” 
precise diction and verve are grateful as contrasts to the cı 
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... That all beasts should ... 
... be beautiful 
As large, ferocious tigers are, 
and in the phrase, “the eye of the young alligator,” the adjective as it is 
perhaps superfluous to point out, makes for activity. There is a certain 
bellicose sensitiveness in 
I do not know which to prefer ... 


The blackbird whistling 
Or just after, 


and in the characterization of the snow man who 
. nothing himself, beholds 
The nothing that is not there and the nothing that is. 

In its nimbleness con brio with seriousness, moreover, “Nomad 
Exquisite” is a piece of that ferocity for which one values Mr. Stevens 
most: 

As the immense dew of Florida 
Brings forth 

The big-finned palm 

And green vine:angering for life. 

Poetic virtuosities are allied—especially those of diction, imagery, 
and cadence. In no writer’s work are metaphors less “winter starved.” 
In “Architecture” Mr. Stevens asks: 

How shall we hew the sun, ... 


How carve the violet moon 
To set in nicks? 


Pierce, too, with buttresses of coral air 

And purple timbers, 

Various argentines, 
and “The Comedian as the Letter C,” as the account of the craftsman’s 
“simple jaunt,” is an expanded metaphor which becomes as one con- 
templates it, hypnotically incandescent like the rose-tinged fringe of 
the night-blooming cereus. One applauds those analogies derived from 
an enthusiasm for the sea: 


She scuds the glitters, 
Noiselessly, like one more wave. 


The salt hung on his spirit like a frost, 
The dead brine melted in him like a dew. 


In his positiveness, aplomb, and verbal security, he has the mind and 
the method of China; in such controversial effects as: 
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Of what was it I was thinking? 

So the meaning escapes, 
and certainly in dogged craftsmanship. Infinitely conscious in his pro- 
cesses, he says 


Speak even as if I did not hear you speaking 

But spoke for you perfectly in my thoughts. 
One is not subject in reading him, to the disillusionment experienced in 
reading novices and charlatans who achieve flashes of beauty and 
immediately contradict the pleasure afforded by offending in precisely 
those respects in which they have pleased—showing that they are defi- 
cient in conscious artistry. 

Imagination implies energy and imagination of the finest type 
involves an energy which results in order “as the motion of a snake's 
body goes through all parts at once, and its violation acts at the same 
instant in coils that go contrary ways.” There is the sense of the 
architectural diagram in the disjoined titles of poems with related 
themes. Refraining for fear of impairing its litheness of contour, from 
overelaborating felicities inherent in a subject, Mr. Stevens uses only 
such elements as the theme demands; for example, his delineation of 
the peacock in “Domination of Black,” is austerely restricted, splendor 
-being achieved cumulatively in “Bantams in Pine-Woods,” “The Load of 
Sugar-Cane,” “The Palace of the Babies,’ and “The Bird with the 
Coppery, Keen Claws.” 

That “there have been many most excellent poets that never versi- 
fied, and now swarm many versifiers that never need answer to the 
name of poets,” needs no demonstration. The following lines as poetry 
independent of rhyme, beg the question as to whether rhyme is indis- 
pensably contributory to poetic enjoyment: 

There is not nothing, no, no, never nothing, 
Like the clashed edges of two words that kill 
and 


The clambering wings of black revolved, 
Making harsh torment of the solitude. 


It is of course evident that subsidiary to beauty of thought, rhyme is 
powerful in so far as it never appears to be invented for its own sake. 
In this matter of apparent naturalness, Mr. Stevens is faultless—as in 
correctness of assonance: 


Chieftain Iffucan of Azcan in caftan 
Of tan with henna hackles, halt! 
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The better the artist, moreover, the more determined he will be to set 
down words in such a way as to admit of no interpretation of the accent 
but the one intended, his ultimate power appearing in a self-sufficing, 
willowy, firmly contrived cadence such as we have in “Peter Quince at 
the Clavier” and in “Cortège for Rosenbloom”: 

... That tread 

The wooden ascents 

Of the ascending of the dead. 
One has the effect of poised uninterrupted harmony, a simple ap- 
pearing, complicated phase of symmetry of movements as in figure 
skating, tight-rope dancing, in the kaleidoscopically centrifugal circular 
motion of certain mediaeval dances. It recalls the snake in Far Away and 
Long Ago,? “moving like quick-silver in a rope-like stream” or the 
conflict at sea when after a storm, the wind shifts and waves are formed 
counter to those still running. These expertnesses of concept with their 
nicely luted edges and effect of flowing continuity of motion, are 
indeed 

... pomps 

Of speech which are like music so profound 

They seem an exaltation without sound. 
One further notes accomplishment in the use of reiteration—that pit- 
fall of half-poets: ; 

Death is absolute and without memorial, 

As in a season of autumn, 

When the wind stops. ... 

When the wind stops. 


In brilliance gained by accelerated tempo in accordance with a 
fixed melodic design, the precise patterns of many of these poems are 
interesting. 

It was snowing 

And it was going to snow, 
and the parallelism in “Domination of Black” suggest the Hebrew idea 
of something added although there is, one admits, more the suggestion 
of mannerism than in Hebrew poetry. Tea takes precedence of other 
experiments with which one is familiar, in emotional shorthand of this 
unwestern type, and in “Earthy Anecdote” and in the “Invective against 
Swans,” symmetry of design is brought to a high degree of perfection. 

It is rude perhaps, after attributing conscious artistry and a se- 
verely intentional method of procedure to an artist, to cite work that he 
has been careful to omit from his collected work. One regrets, however, 
the omission by Mr. Stevens of “The Indigo Glass in the Grass,” “The 
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Man Whose Pharynx was Bad,” “La Mort du Soldat est Prés des Choses 
Naturelles (5 Mars)” and “Comme Dieu Dispense de Graces”: 

Here I keep thinking of the primitives— 

The sensitive and conscientious themes 

Of mountain pallors ebbing into air. 
However, in this collection one has eloquence. “The author’s violence 
is for aggrandizement and not for stupor”; one consents therefore, to 
the suggestion that when the book of moonlight is written, we leave 
room for Crispin. In the event of moonlight and a veil to be made gory, 
he would, one feels, be appropriate in this legitimately sensational act 
of a ferocious jungle animal. 


! Tu Muh: T’ang period Chinese poet whose work Marianne Moore had 
seen at the Metropolitan Museum in an exhibition of Chinese paintings, 7 April 
1923. See her notebook, Rosenbach 1250/3/5—6. 

? Frank Alvah Parsons: President of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art. Parsons School of Design is named after him. Herman Patrick 
Tappé: New York couturier whose designs were popular in the Twenties. John 
Murray Anderson: theatrical and motion picture director who in 1930 directed 
the first all color musical film, The King of Jazz. 

; 3 William Henry Hudson, Far Away and Long Ago (1918), the nature 
writer's autobiography of his youth in Argentina. 
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Marianne Moore and 
Elizabeth Bishop: 
Friendship and Influence 


BONNIE COSTELLO 


Marianne Moore and Elizabeth Bishop claimed not to understand 
the critical inclination to compare them in reviews and articles, and on 
many occasions dismissed anything more than juvenile and superficial 
resemblances. Reporting one such conversation with a critic, Moore 
wrote to Bishop (June 21, 1959): 

You have sometimes asked what I thought, Elizabeth; but even if 
you ever took my advice, did you ever get to sound like me? or I 
like you? You sound like Lope de Vega and I sound like Jacob 
Abbot or Peter Rabbit.! 
Such remarks ought to be fair warning against elaborate claims of 
influence. Nevertheless, this was one of the most abiding and signifi- 
cant literary friendships in either woman’s career, so that the nature 
and evolution of that friendship should be of interest to readers of 
their poetry. 

As women and as writers, Moore and Bishop were kindred spirits. 
But they complemented as much as mirrored each other in their 
friendship. The Protestant poet of manners and morals, Moore, and 
the skeptic poet of mysteries, Bishop, approached life and language 
from separate vantage points, but their enduring friendship centered 
in the intersection of their angles of vision. 

It is tempting to read their relationship within a mother/daughter 
paradigm. Twenty-two years older than Bishop, unmarried and child- 
less, Moore may have found in her young friend an object of maternal 
affection and concern. Such attention was certainly missing in Bishop's 
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life. Her father died when she was eight months old. Her mother be- 
came permanently insane in 1916, when Bishop was seven, and died 
in 1934, the same year she met Moore. Moore’s parental and Bishop’s 
filial attitudes show themselves most often in the letters of the first ten 
years, later letters demonstrating a growing mutuality, although with 
continued deference on Bishop’s part. But neither poet thought of 
their relationship in this way. Though fully self-conscious about the 
obstacles confronting women artists, they did not think of their lives or 
their art in specifically feminist terms. We may, retrospectively, recog- 
nize their aesthetic or personal choices as determined by an inherent 
feminism, but we should also recognize how multi-faceted their com- 
mon interests were, addressed to both wider and more specific issues 
than the experience of women in patriarchal society. The category of 
mentor and protégée makes a better fit. Moore schooled Bishop in the 
practice of poetry, not in a visionary stance or a code for living. 

Still, art and life, aesthetics and morality, are deeply linked for 
both poets. If the nouns of family life (mother, daughter, sister, etc.) do 
not quite fit, the verbs still do, not the oedipal verb “struggle” which 
dominates our Bloomian notion of literary influence, but the centrally 
female verb “nurture.” Indeed, when the young Bishop made Moore 
the present of a paper nautilus shell, Moore’s gift in return was a poem 
about mother love and its relationship to writing. While the poem most 
directly figures an artist’s creative gesture (perhaps complimenting 
Bishop for her care and devotion as a writer), it might also stand for 
the relation between mentor and protégée. 


The Paper Nautilus 


For authorities whose hopes 
are shaped by mercenaries? 
Writers entrapped by 
teatime fame and by 
commuters’ comforts? Not for these 
the paper nautilus 
constructs her thin glass shell. 


Giving her perishable 
souvenir of hope, a dull 
white outside and smooth- 
edged inner surface 
glossy as the sea, the watchful 
maker of it guards it 
day and night; she scarcely Say Pee 
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eats until the eggs are hatched. 
Buried eightfold in her eight 
arms, for she is in 
a sense a devil- 
fish, her glass ram’s-horn-cradled freight 
is hid but is not crushed; 
as Hercules, bitten 


by a crab loyal to the hydra, 
was hindered to succeed, 
the intensively 
watched eggs coming from 
the shell free it when they are freed ,— 
leaving its wasp-nest flaws 
of white on white, and close- 


laid Ionic chiton-folds 
like the lines in the mane of 
a Parthenon horse, 
round which the arms had 
wound themselves as if they knew love 
is the only fortress 
strong enough to trust to.? 


The poem describes a careful balance between firmness and gentleness 
by which the nautilus nurtures her eggs. She is indeed a strong figure, 
compared to Hercules, to a Parthenon horse and ram’s horn, but also a 
delicate figure. Like the wasp nest she combines the Greek qualities of 
fortitude and refinement. Her power of love and support surpasses but 
encompasses the power of force. And this love is not possessive or 
narcissistic, it is “hindered to succeed” for “the intensively watched eggs 
coming from the shell free it when they are freed.” That mutual 
freedom meant an acknowledgment of and respect for difference. We 
see that difference most clearly from the point of view of Bishop's 
emerging poetic identity. 

The partnership between Moore and Bishop is in part that be- 
tween the gentlewoman and the seeker. I mean no value judgment 
here, for the gentlewoman looks after the good and the beautiful (or 
the good as the beautiful) while the seeker looks after the true. Of 
course in the Platonic realm these three are one, and even in this less 
perfect realm they often overlap. But each poet defined a point of view 
in this triadic scheme. Moore approached vision from the point of view 
of values, Bishop approached values from the point of view of vision, 
and these points of view carried implicit priorities that sometimes 
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required choice. Our predilection in this doubting age is naturally for 
the poetry of the seeker, but Bishop was deeply attracted to the high 
civility, and more profoundly the metamorphic power, of Moore’s 
charmed imagination. Remembering the gentle and gentile qualities of 
Moore’s mind, Bishop quotes Hopkins’ letter to Robert Bridges about 
the ideal of the “gentleman”: 
“... to be a gentleman is but on the brim of morals and rather a 
thing of manners than morals properly. ... [a] chastity of mind 
which seems to lie at the very heart and be the parent of all 
good, the seeing at once what is best, and holding to that, and 
not allowing anything else whatever to be even heard pleading to 
the contrary.” 


For Hopkins, it should be noted, where there arises a choice between 
artist and gentleman the artist must be despised. In her essay “Efforts 
of Affection,” from which this quotation is taken, Bishop presents an 
amused but also deeply affectionate and admiring portrait of her 
friend, summed up with these alternative epithets: “manners and 
morals; manners as morals? Or is it morals as manners?” Finally, it does 
not matter. Moore, as Bishop describes her, is a figure both 
mannered—eccentric, flirtatious, self-conscious—and mannerly: deco- 
rous, tasteful, virtuous in the deepest sense, a figure committed undi- 
videdly to civilized values. In Moore, surfaces and styles of behavior are 
the outward shows of inner attitudes. Manners express the rock foun- 
dation of an ethical system, and aesthetics are rooted to morality. 
Moore’s evaluative turn of mind pervades every aspect of experience, 
from social etiquette to modern warfare. The poetic gestures which 
accompany this preoccupation are those of praise, condemnation, 
selection, purification, transformation. She insists on these attitudes at a 
cost, of course, the cost of comprehensive vision. Moore’s is by no 
means a naive vision, but she chooses not to depict (only to condemn) 
what is infelicitous, tragic, evil in the world. Her real toads are never 
repulsive. Bishop’s priority of feeling over precept, of psychic authen- 
ticity over artistic transformation, of mystery and meaning over man- 
ners and morals, causes her to make a different set of poetic gestures, 
those of inquiry, evocation, elegy, exposure, penetration. If Moore is 
the poet of ethics and aesthetics, Bishop is the poet of epistemology and 
ontology, asking what we can know and who we are rather than what 
we should do and what we should admire or condemn. 

Bishop learned a great deal more from her mentor than either 
recognized. Their friendship nurtured certain habits of mind (particu- 
larly of careful observation), certain techniques and standards (of accu- 
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racy, decorum, musical precision). But from their base of mutual inter- 
ests and traditions she evolved a voice and style of her own, putting 
inherited instruments to use in mapping her distinctive world and 
defining her own aesthetic priorities. Bishop never ceased to look up to 
Moore, as a poet of remarkable skill and discipline, whose great confi- 
dence in the metamorphic powers of art allowed her to sustain a lively 
moral vision in a grim world. Bishop’s own darker vision took her 
repeatedly away from sustaining orders, into a receding, at once 
cherished and ominous prospect. 

Answering Anne Stevenson and perhaps qualifying an earlier 
warning against superficial comparisons with Moore, Bishop wrote in 
1963: 

By all means say I’m a friend of Marianne’s! I met her in 1934 
through the college Librarian, an old friend of hers, and it was 
one of the greatest pieces of good fortune in my lifel!® 
This was the beginning of a literary and personal relationship which 
was to last until Moore’s death in 1972. Usually terrified of famous 
people, Bishop recalled (in a letter to Anne Stevenson dated March 6, 
1964) the ease she felt in getting to know Moore: 
If I really like someone well enough I don’t get them 
[terrors}—Marianne, for example—the one “celebrity” I have 
ever deliberately tried to meet in my life-——We got along im- 
mediately. ; i 
Among other things, she said, she was attracted to Moore’s democratic 
sense of people and things, and to her “wit.” “Perhaps I need such 
people to cheer me up,” she wrote to Anne Stevenson (January 8, 
1964). Moore represented not only the successful career, but the suc- 
cessful outlook—a charmed way of being in the world. 

In addition to providing serious attention to each other’s work, 
they shared friends, concern for each other’s health, successes and 
failures, literary titles and opinions but most of all descriptions—of 
objects, events, places. Letter after letter indulges in the mutual plea- 
sure of tracing. particulars. The subject might be Bishop’s cat Minnow, 
sights at a circus, an art exhibition, a postcard, a feather, a shell. Their 
bond was based in a mutual enchantment with the play of words and 
things. The relationship had a practical side as well, for Moore went 
out of her way to help Bishop acquire grants and find publishers for 
her work (she arranged for her first publication in book form, in the 

anthology Trial Balances in 1935). She even typed out a few of her 
poems for her. In return she derived vicarious enjoyment from watch- 
ing the young poet develop, from hearing about her many travels and 
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receiving regular “tributes” from exotic places. When Bishop’s self- 

confidence began to lag, Moore as nurturing parent would bolster her. 

On August 21, 1936, two years after Bishop graduated from college 

she wrote to Moore: 
I cannot, cannot decide what to do—I am even considering 
studying medicine or bio-chemistry, and have procured all sorts 
of catalogues, etc. I fee] that I have given myself more than a fair 
trial, and the accomplishment has been nothing at all.® 

Moore replied on August 28, 1936, recalling Bishop to her natural 

vocation: ; 
What you say about studying medicine does not disturb me at 
all; for interesting as medicine is, I feel you would not be able to 
give up writing, with the ability for it that you have; but it does 
disturb me that you should have the feeling that it might be well 
to give it up. To have produced what you have—either verse or 
prose is enviable, and you certainly would not suppose that such 
method as goes with a precise and proportioning ear, is “con- 
temporary” or usual. 

Even as late as 1942 Bishop still compared her meager production with 

that of Moore and contemporaries, and Moore offered consoling ad- 

vice (May 11, 1942): 
... don’t let writing be a threat ... it is unjust to probity to 
reproach oneself for lagging, when often premature and dogged 
struggle spoil one’s ability to treat the material right at a maturer 
and more favorable time. 

Bishop never lost the sense of being inadequate to her vocation 
and to Moore’s example, but at the same time that example encouraged 
her in the worth of her own pursuits. Above all, Moore was among the 
first to recognize and insist that Bishop had a calling. 

Bishop felt Moore’s influence strongly for a long time. Sending a 
poem on September 15, 1936, she apologizes for “an extremely impo- 
lite, if true, display of your ‘influence.’” A week later, she speaks of 
“your effect in one’s interpretation of other poetry.” A few months 
after this (January 5, 1937), she apologizes for having unconsciously 
“stolen something from ‘The Frigate Pelican’ ” for her story “The Sea 
and Its Shore.” She was so impressed in 1942 by Moore’s essay 
“Humility, Concentration and Gusto” that, she said, she hummed the 
title all day. And years later (June 5, 1956) its impression seems to have 
remained: “I was interviewed by a journalist friend for a literary news- 
paper here, and imitating you, I’m afraid, I said J liked three things in 
poetry: Spontaneity, Accuracy, and Mystery.” This last imitation of 
Moore is perhaps the most revealing, for while the two aphorisms look 
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alike, they suggest important differences in emphasis. Both poets ad- 
mire “accuracy” (indeed Moore often praised Bishop for her accuracy), 
but Moore’s sense of accuracy seems more classical—located in tech- 
nique, moral posture and rhetoric, in the good and the beautiful more 
than in the visionary true. Spontaneity and Mystery were certainly 
important to Moore, but they do not top her list. They tend to reflect 
the Romantic priorities of the seeker, placing less emphasis on skill and 
performance, more on imaginative experience and personal reflection. 
Moore’s advice and praise were most often specific to individual 
poems, but certain emphases emerge in her response which display the 
fastidiousness of the gentlewoman. Her concern for “neatness of 
finish” dominates her detailed comments on poem after poem, which 
point out infelicities of diction, awkward phrases, redundancies. Of “A 
Miracle for Breakfast,” for instance, she writes (December 22, 1936): 
“in stanza 2, line 2, of the poem, I resist ‘bitterly’ and ‘very’ in ‘very hot’ 
in line 3; and ‘gallons of’ in 4th line from the end.” Of “Large Bad 
Picture” she writes (November 16, 1943): “The thought in the sight of 
the aquatic animal is just what is needed; and in prose, ‘sighing’ seems 
high art. But here it seems not so expert as the rest? Perhaps it is the 
rhyme, ‘air,’ that seems a little facile.” Moore felt especially strongly 
about the advantages of economy and understatement in art, attacking 
intensifiers—very, all, usually—mercilously. “Perhaps you would let me 
omit some words, the habit having fastened on me irremediably” 
(March 12, 1937). Moore’s mother also read most of Bishop's early 
work, and many of the suggestions, especially omissions of distasteful 
explicitness, were, Moore admitted, “contributed.” Of “The Sea and Its 
Shore” she wrote (December 17, 1936): “Mother is a rabid advocate of 
the power of suggestion versus statement and wishes you need not say 
just at the end that he was drunk.” Moore stressed the importance of 
sound as scintillating surface in poetry, and regularly offered sug- 
gestions on this aspect of Bishop’s work, such as her comment on the 
sestina “A Miracle for Breakfast” (December 22, 1936): “although I 
tremble to say so, since you confirm the words more than once, are not 
‘crumb’ and ‘sun’ almost too nearly the same sound even as a phrase of 
Chinese chromatics?” Of a Bishop story she writes on December 
17, 1936: “The tempo and fastidious avoidance of night-riding rush 
makes me very apprehensive of suggested dispatch at certain points, 
but with a grave pace as with staccato effects, one really heightens the 
effect, I think, by concealed contrasts?” We see in these details a larger 
concern for refinement of surface, economy of style, precision of word 
choice as the aesthetic expressions of modesty, restraint, courtesy, judi- 
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ciousness. In these instances Moore’s suggestions did not challenge 
alternative aesthetic values. Later on, as Bishop’s voice developed, her 
own priorities of representational and experiential truth, and of inclu- 
sive vision (pain as well as pleasure addressed) would cause her to pass 
over some of Moore’s suggestions. 

Besides these matters of craft a strong sense of literary propriety 
(or perhaps even censorship, to use a stronger term) often determined 
Moore's responses. To the poet of manners and morals certain words 
and phrases simply did not belong in poems. After a number of 
suggestions about Bishop’s war poem “Roosters,” which Moore copied 
out with corrections, she writes of her objection to Bishop’s use of the 
phrase “water closet” (October 16, 1940): 

Regarding the water-closet, Dylan Thomas, W. C. Williams, E. E. 
Cummings, and others feel that they are avoiding a duty if they 
balk at anything like unprudishness, but I say to them “I can’t 
care about all things equally, I have a major effect to produce, 
and the heroisms of abstinence are as great as the heroisms of 
courage, and so are the rewards.” I think it is to your credit, 
Elizabeth, that when I say you are not to say, “water-closet,” you 
go on Saying it a little (like Donald in National Velvet), and it is 
calculated to make me wonder if I haven’t mistaken a cosmetic 
patch for a touch of lamp-black, but I think not. The trouble is, 
people are not depersonalized enough to accept the picture 
rather than the thought... . I acclaimed “the mermaid’s pap” in 
Christopher [Smart] but few of us, it seems to me, are funda- 
mentally rude enough to enrich our work in such ways without 
cost. If I tell Mother there is a feather on her dress and she says, 
“On my back?” I am likely to say, “No. On your rump,” alluding 
to Cowper’s hare that “swung his rump around.” But in my 
work, I daren’t risk saying, “My mother had a feather on her 
rump.” 

When specific points of revision came packaged with such firm 
Precepts and values, they must have been very hard to resist. But 
perhaps Moore intended them to be resisted to some extent. By con- 
fronting Bishop with aesthetic and moral principles she forced the 
young poet to consider her own artistic decisions on a larger scale. Such 
necessary defenses played a crucial part in Bishop’s development, 
making her more self-conscious about her artistic intentions. 

What I’m about to say, I’m afraid, will sound like ELIZABETH 
KNOWS BEST.... However, I have changed to small initial 
letters! and I have made several other of your corrections and 


suggestions. ... But I can’t seem to bring myself to give up the 
set form, which I’m afraid you think fills the poem with redun- 
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dancies, etc. I feel that the rather rattletrap rhythm is 
appropriate—maybe I can explain it. 

I cherish my “water-closet” and the other sordidities because 
I want to emphasize the essential baseness of militarism. In the 
first part I was thinking of Key West, and also of those aerial 
views of dismal little towns in Finland & Norway, when the 
Germans took over, and their atmosphere of poverty. That’s 
why, although I see what you mean, I want to keep “tin rooster” 
instead of “gold,” and not to use “fastidious beds.” And for the 
same reason I want to keep as the title the rather contemptuous 
word ROOSTERS rather than the more classical COCK; and I 
want to repeat the “gun-metal” (I also had in mind the violent 
roosters Picasso did in connection with his GUERNICA pic- 
ture).... 

It has been so hard to decide what to do, and I know that 
aesthetically you are quite right, but I can’t bring myself to 
sacrifice what (I think) is a very important “violence” of tone— 
which I feel to be helped by what you must feel to be just a bad 
case of the threes. It makes me feel like a wonderful Klee picture 
I saw at his show the other day, “The Man of Confusion.” I 
wonder if you could be mesmerized across the bridge to see it 
again with me? 


I have quoted the letter at length to indicate the detail of Moore's 
suggestions, and also Bishop’s strong need to find reasons for every 
suggestion she turned down. Clearly her emerging aesthetic did not 
hold “neatness of finish” so high as naturalness and spontaneity of 
effect and did not always hold aesthetic standards above mimetic ones. 
Moore’s magnificent surfaces and cerebral, civilized manner on the 
page contrast early with Bishop’s rhetorical simplicity and deliberate 
roughness or flatness within the artistic frame. For Bishop, the lan- 
guage of poetry is justified by its faithfulness to the texture of experi- 
ence rather than to an ideal of taste. (We may be amused by Moore's 
suggestion of the title “Cocks” as more classical than Roosters. Moore's 
imagination clearly did not entertain vulgar connotations.) 

For Moore, ecstacy stimulated art, expediency determined its 
forms. Bishop’s art emerged from a more troubled vision and its forms 
as well are sometimes self-consciously inexpedient. I do not want to 
suggest, however, that Bishop’s poetics gave license to ugliness or 
formlessness as truer to reality. The claims of art to organize, if not 
ameliorate, experience were strong for Bishop (if not as strong as in 
Moore). Finally, too, the lesson of restraint learned from Moore served 
her well in finding an art that intensified truth under the pressure of 


artistic control. 
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For Moore, imaginative orders possess something like the power of 
salvation, however individual. Bishop was no less attracted to form, but 
to her aesthetic order was a means of heightening the sense of tragedy. 
In a letter to Anne Stevenson (March 23, 1964) she wrote: 


_...the real expression of tragedy, or just horror and pathos, lies 
exactly in man’s ability to construct, to use form. The exquisite 
form of a tubercular Mozart, say, is more profoundly moving than 
any wild electronic wail and tells more about the famous “human 
condition.” 


The classicist upholds the standard of instruction as high as that of 
beauty; dolce, to cite Horace, must have its utile. 

Moore was most persuasive, and most influential, when she ques- 
tioned the purposiveness of Bishop’s art and the depth of its moral 
intentions. Bishop did not always meet her standard of usefulness and 
instruction. In a letter of March 7, 1937, Moore writes: 

I enclose the suggestions I spoke of, about THE LABORS OF 
HANNIBAL. Your things have the insidiousness of creativeness, 
in that the after impression is stronger than the impression while 
reading, but you are menaced by the goodness of your mechan- 
ics. One should, of course, have the feeling, this is ingeniously 
contrived; but a thing should make one feel after reading it, that 
one’s life has been altered or added to. When I set out to find 
fault with you, there are so many excellences in your mechanics 
that I seem to be commending you instead, and I wish to say, 
above all, that I am sure good treatment is a handicap unless 
along with it, significant values come out with an essential bald- 
ness. I hope the unessential baldness of this attack will not make 
it seem that I am against minutiae. 


Such a letter could not but deeply affect a young poet. Another letter a 
year later reinforced the point and showed Moore’s confidence in the 
possibility of holding and expressing fundamental beliefs, especially 
Christian ones (May 1, 1938): 


I feel that although large-scale “substance” runs the risk of 
inconsequence through aesthetic impotence, and am one of 
those who despise clamor about substance—to whom treatment 
really is substance—I can’t help wishing you would sometimes in 
some way, risk some unprotected profundity of experience, 
some characteristic private defiance of the significantly detest- 
able. Continuously fascinated as I am by the creativeness and 
uniqueness of these assemblings of yours—which are really 
poems—I feel a responsibility against anything that might 
threaten you; yet fear to admit such anxiety, lest I influence you 
away from an essential necessity or particular strength. The 
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golden eggs can’t be dealt with theoretically, by presumptuous 
mass salvation formulae. But I do feel that tentativeness and 
interiorizing are your danger as well as your strength.... 

The wrought excellence and infectious continuity of your 
thinkings—the abashingly as I said above—formidable demure- 
ness, disgust me with my own bald performances, and what I 
have said sounds preceptorial but such clumsiness perhaps is 
better than the conscientious timidity which kept me from writ- 
ing. 

Bishop responded that she had “some severe meditations on the 
theme of criticism you imply so gently.” But finally she is too skeptical a 
poet to offer wisdom in the form of a creed. Perhaps Moore’s neoclas- 
sical preference for sententiae over obstinate questionings, of maxim 
over negative capability, blinded her from the searching vision of 
Bishop’s descriptions. And Moore’s Protestant faith provided her with 
certainties to which Bishop did not have access. Bishop worried a great 
deal throughout her career about being a “precious” poet, and did 
strive increasingly in her verse and fiction for such “profundity of 
experience.” A distinct deepening occurs after 1938, most apparent in 
her last volume, Geography III, but it is not the deepening of moral 
guidelines, rather of moral inquiry. Affection for objects continues to 
generate the major values in her poetry, though she had a great deal of 
doubt about this method. In a letter to Moore (September 11, 1940), 
she describes this method: 

... I have written a half-dozen phrases that I can still bear to 
re-read without too much embarrassment. But I have that con- 
tinuous uncomfortable feeling of “things” in the head, like 
icebergs or rocks or awkwardly-shaped pieces of furniture—it’s 
as if all the nouns were there but the verbs were lacking—if you 
know what I mean. And I can’t help having the theory that if 
they are joggled around hard enough and long enough some 
kind of electricity will occur, just by friction, that will arrange 
everything. 
Moore tended to balance her gyroscopic observations on a firm moral 
base, secured in epigram, however complex or paradoxical. Her wis- 
dom is instructive and evaluative. She offers precepts to live by. 
Bishop’s tendency, however, was to move toward the moral condition 
of uncertainty and mystery, the moral atmosphere of loss, temporality, 
memory and desire, the questions we live by. 
Nurture requires support as much as instruction. Moore's dis- 
cerning praise, which affirmed talent even where it differed from her 
own, may have kept Bishop writing even when self-doubt inflicted its 
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harshest judgments. Letters like the following would have affected how 
Bishop viewed her own accomplishments (September 20, 1936): 
... the poems are so fine, and dart-proof in every way,— 
especially THE WEED and PARIS, 7 AM—that they shiver my 
impulsive offers of helpfulness. This exteriorizing of the inte- 
rior, and the aliveness all through, it seems to me are the essential 
sincerity that unsatisfactory surrealism struggles toward. Yet the 
sobriety and weight and impact of the past are also there. The 
great amount of care, the reach of the imagination, and the 
pleasure conveyed, make it hard for me not to say a great deal; 
but I fear to make suggestions lest I hamper you. 
In reviews Moore recognizes that Bishop’s strengths are tied to what in 
her own verse would be weaknesses. Poetry should, she wrote in one 
review, “pierce you to the marrow without revolting you,” and we feel 
that while Bishop may have transgressed that border more often than 
her mentor liked, Moore knew that Bishop’s aesthetic rested in 
exploring that border.” 

Reviewing Bishop’s North and South, Randall Jarrell immediately 
perceived its indebtedness to Moore’s work. And while his insights may 
not have pleased either poet, they are difficult to refute: 

When you read Miss Bishop’s “Florida,” a poem whose first 

sentence begins, “The state with the prettiest name,” and whose 

last sentence begins, “The alligator who has five distinct calls: 

friendliness, love, mating, war, and a warning” you don’t need to 

be told that the poetry of Marianne Moore was, in the beginning, 

an appropriately selected foundation for Miss Bishop’s work.’ 
Jarrell was pointing to their practice of description, of course, their 
observationists’ capacity for fact, which far exceeded imagism in pur- 
suing the path of the particular. Robert Lowell similarly matched their 
“elaborate descriptive technique” in his review of North and South.* 
Relentless accuracy was not merely a slogan for these poets. In her 
1948 essay on Moore, “As We Like It,” Bishop celebrated her friend's 
“delight of imitation,” the same quality Moore had earlier praised in 
Bishop’s work.!° “As far as I know, Miss Marianne Moore is The 
World’s Greatest Living Observer.” Claiming that Moore had bettered 
Hopkins in “feats of description,” she paid her highest compliment, for 
Hopkins was Bishop’s literary father. Accurate description was no 
by-product or bonus of expression but a primary literary quality for 
Bishop, accompanied by a “ritualistic solemnity” even in light or ironic 
poems. Such solemnity (undiminished by other tones) characterizes 
many of her own descriptions, as this one from “At the Fishhouses”: 
“Allis silver: the heavy surface of the sea, / swelling slowly as if consid- 
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ering spilling over.”’1 Moore, Bishop argues in “As We Like It,” seems 
“entirely to give herself up to the object under contemplation, to feel in 
all sincerity how it is to be it,” a self-forgetfulness she would later 
admire in Darwin. Intention for these poets should not obscure the 
surface of things. Bishop sensed in Moore a “compulsion to imitation,” 
an obsessive search for the particular beyond the support of the gen- 
eral or ideal. In “Questions of Travel” she examined the same compul- 
sion in herself and concluded with a list of irresistible details which 
begins: 

But surely it would have been a pity 

not to have seen the trees along this road, 

really exaggerated in their beauty, 

not to have seen them gesturing 

like noble pantomimists, robed in pink. 

(CP, p. 108) 
She “goes on” just as Moore often does, if with less iridescent display. 
But a comparison of their descriptive acts defines the difference 

between the poetry of manners and morals, on the one hand, and that 
of moods and mysteries on the other. Moore continually attaches value 
to fact, where Bishop attaches yearning, fear, uncertainty. Moore cele- 
brates the jerboa, for instance, for its harmony of form and function 
in contrast to the waste of Pharaoh’s Egypt. Her eye clings to the desert 
rat’s surfaces, finding in them ideals of economy and modesty that 
become aesthetic standards: 


it turns its bird head— 

the nap directed 
neatly back and blending 

with the ear which reiterates the slimness 
of the body. ... 


. It 


honors the sand by assuming its color; 

closed upper paws seeming one with the fur 

in its flight from a danger. 

(CP, p. 14) 

Bishop’s eye is more likely to focus on loss, on traces of decay, on 
mysterious resemblances to the human which the mind cannot dissect. 
In “Florida,” for instance, the poem Jarrell singles out for its Moorish 
qualities, we find a passage Moore would not have written: 


Enormous turtles, helpless and mild, 
die and leave their barnacled shells on the beaches, 
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and their large white skulls with round eye-sockets 
_ twice the size of a man’s. 

(CP, p. 32) 
Here is tragic rather than exemplary beauty. And while the passage 
exudes the deepest moral sadness, it affirms no particular set of values, 
offers no “moral.” As Moore herself recognized in reviewing Bishop, it 
is the poetry of knowledge but not of instruction: “at last we have 
someone who knows, who is not didactic.” 2 

The art of personification, scorned by most modernists, is revived 
by these two observationists. They modernize the technique by making 
it an art of reciprocity rather than an imposition on things. “There are 
morals aplenty in animal life,” Bishop writes in “As We Like It,” “but 
they have to be studied out by devotedly and minutely observing the 
animal, not by regarding the deer as a man imprisoned in a ‘leathern 
coat.’” Moore’s poetry, she felt, found a balance of self and other. 
“With all its inseparable combinations of the formally fabulous with the 
factual, and the artificial with the perfectly natural, her animal poetry 
seduces us to dream of some realm of reciprocity, a true lingua unicor- 
nis.” Moore’s Plumet Basilisk, Pangolin, Jerboa, Frigate Pelican; 
Bishop's Man-Moth, Fish, Rooster, Sandpiper, Giant Toad, Strayed 
Crab, Giant Snail, Hanging Mouse, are only a few examples of such 
reciprocity at work. A regard for the otherness of what the imagination 
fixes on means ultimately a willingness, as Moore wrote, to “relinquish 
what one would keep.” Moore’s Plumet Basilisk dives into water and his 
sudden splash “Marks his temporary loss.” While “victory filled up the 
little rented boat” Bishop must “let the fish go.” 

For both poets personification was as much a way of getting out- 
side the limits of the human perspective as of imposing a human point 
of view, though ultimately the aim may be to find themselves anew. 
Bishop takes this technique farthest, locating her interest not as Moore 
does on the outsides of things, on their behavioral characteristics of 
habitat and coloring, but on the inner lives of creatures. She takes on a 
voice of things as well as a voice for things. Moore celebrates elephants 
for the morals they exemplify, but hesitates to ascribe intention to them 
or go beyond what fact will verify. They are “a pilgrims’ / pattern of 
revery not reverence.” 


With trunk tucked up compactly—the elephant’s 

sign of defeat—he resisted, but is the child 

of reason now. His straight trunk seems to say: when 

what we hoped for came to nothing, we revived. 
(CP, p. 129) 
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Moore marks the difference between fact and association. They seem to 
say, they offer a pattern for the pilgrim. Bishop’s sandpiper has a more 
identifiable inner life: 

The roaring alongside he takes for granted, 

and that every so often the world is bound to shake. 

He runs, he runs to the south, finical, awkward, 


in a state of controlled panic, a student of Blake. 
(CP, p. 153) 


Bishop’s animals represent human fallibility as often as the possibilities 
for heroism. She imagines, in fact, how the world would look to us did 
we share the sandpiper’s point of view, as figuratively we do. Yet the 
poem insists on particularity, and ends much as a Moore poem might, 
in a list of facts: “The millions of grains are black, white, tan, and 
gray, / mixed with quartz grains, rose and amethyst” (CP, p. 153). We 
would see this ourselves had we the sandpiper’s scale of vision. “To 
a Snail” and “The Man-Moth” offer a sharper contrast in their use of 
personification. Moore’s snail, a figure for her aesthetic predilections, 
suggests by his appearances a “principle that is hid,” but her attention is 
to the evaluation of surface. A figure for the marriage of manners and 
morals, aesthetics and ethics, he demonstrates that “contractility is a 
virtue as modesty is a virtue.” Bishop’s imaginary “man-moth,” equally 
self-reflective, works from the inside out, exposing the secret side of 
the human spirit. 
While Jarrell was one of the first to remark on Bishop’s indebted- 
ness to Moore, he also recognized such significant distinctions. Bishop, 
he said is “simpler, milder, less driven into desperate straits or dens of 
innocence, and taking this century of Polycarp (martyr) more for 
granted.”?* Jarrell’s casual remark locates a profound difference in 
voice which helps to explain apparently minor differences of aesthetic 
judgment—word choice, rhythm and phrasing. In Moore, a tone of 
indictment and superior irony, an inclination to pick and choose, com- 
bines with a fundamental optimism about the ties between morality and 
aesthetics, and about the triumph of the imagination over an imperfect 
world. Her intricate surfaces and her daunting intelligence give her 
world a strained redemptiveness. Moore culls usable bits and fragments 
from the flux of things, to construct a dazzling, highly idiosyncratic and 
independent reality. Bishop, a disarmed traveler rather than a collec- 
tor, pursues an elusive image of stability, with less confidence about the 
self-protective value of art: “Less idiosyncratic, and less magnificent,” in 
Lowell’s words, she is also “softer, dreamier, more human and more 
personal” unlike the armored Moore.'* A philosophical and moral 
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gloom characterizes her excursive vision. She is more impressed by the 
mess of life than by its neatness of finish. 

These differences emerge in a comparison of Moore’s “The 
Steeple Jack” (CP, p. 5—7) and Bishop’s “Little Exercise” (CP, p. 47), 
both poems depicting seaside scenes from several perspectives. Both 
poems suggest danger glimpsed and contained. They both include 
interpretive metaphor and self-conscious pictorial ordering. And yet 
Moore, even with her irony, invests much more confidence in her 
elegant surface than Bishop does in her simple one. The world Moore 
entertains is safe despite its fallibility; Bishop’s world is less comfortably 
balanced, less decorative and less pastoral. 

Moore’s poem depicts elements dangerous elsewhere but tamed 
and aestheticized in this holiday world. She describes, to use William 
Empson’s concept of pastoral, a partial world as if it were a whole 
world. For “exotic serpent life” there is the “diffident little newt,” “cats, 
not cobras, to/ keep down the rats.” Even the storm is part of the local 
color, a “whirlwind fife-and-drum” which, though it “bends the salt 
marsh grass” and “disturbs stars in the sky and the/ star on the steeple” 
still evokes pleasure: “it is a privilege to see so/ much confusion.” There 
is a certain mockery of this tourist response to flux, but even positive 
figures in the poem share the view. “Dürer would have seen a reason 
for living/ in a town like this.” To him “eight stranded whales” are 
objects of aesthetic contemplation, not pity. One is secure in one’s point 
of view. Every danger, every negative element is counterbalanced or 
even dismissed within an overriding pictorialism. Moore does not sug- 
gest that this is reality, but that it is a possible way of experiencing 
reality. “Disguised by what/ might seem the opposite, the sea-/side 
flowers and trees are favored by the fog.” While Moore admits the 
place is formed in the eyes of its beholders, she never disparages such 
aestheticizing. Each character might be “part of a novel,” and each 
character finds a “home” in this place. The old puritan town is far from 
upright, its steeple (based on one in Brooklyn) is “not true,” and the 
steeple jack, dressed in devil’s red, looks for all the world like Jonathan 
Edwards’ spider. Nevertheless, he is “placing danger signs by the 
church/ while he is gilding the solid-/ pointed star, which on a steeple/ 
stands for hope.” Hope and imagination always successfully counter- 
balance evil in Moore. 

While Moore’s last word is hope, Bishop’s is “disturbed” and an 
atmosphere of disturbance dominates “Little Exercise.” No major hur- 
ricanes shake this Florida scene, but a general agitation pervades the 
poem. Metaphor tends to draw out the latent danger. The storm is 
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“roaming the sky uneasily like a dog looking for a place to sleep in” 
and the little palm trees are “suddenly revealed/ as fistfuls of limp 
fish-skeletons.” The pictorializing is more cinematic, the point of view 
moving, so that the repeated imperative to “think” does not offer a 
secure point of view. Neither the reassuring guide nor amused ironist 
directs our sight. If the storm looks like a stage set from afar, “a series/ 
of small, badly lit battle-scenes,” this does not make its effects less real. 
The last scene is the most telling in this respect. 

Think of someone sleeping in the bottom of a row-boat 

tied to a mangrove root or the pile of a bridge; 

think of him as uninjured, barely disturbed. 
The figure in the boat is a kind of surrogate for the reader, who in 
being asked to “think” of him is asked in a sense to identify with him, 
but with the weight of superior knowledge. While “someone” sleeps in 
the boat we remain apprehensive, aware of the dangers just escaped, 
for his hold is precarious, he is “tied to a mangrove root or the pile of 
a bridge” and while he is “uninjured” the suggestion of injury lingers, 
in “barely disturbed.” While Moore concludes by restoring balance, by 
asserting that her town “could not be dangerous” (however ironically 
she may mean this), Bishop closes in an atmosphere of imbalance. This 
little exercise has no confident moral; instead, it shakes the confidence 
implied in an authorial stance. 

Bishop’s tribute to Moore, “Invitation to Miss Marianne Moore” 
(CP, p. 82-83), tells us much about the relationship between these two 
poets. Moore delighted in the piece and undoubtedly recognized her- 
self in its flourish of detail (August 24, 1948): “Your magic poem— 
every word a living wonder—with an enfoldment that does not ever go 
back of itself, and the colors!” 

The gesture of invitation rather than challenge or homage is itself 
significant in relation to an earlier poet, suggesting camaraderie above 
rivalry. This is also an invocation, an acknowledgment of lack and a 
call for support. Indeed, Moore becomes a kind of aerial spirit, bring- 
ing lightness into a drab world. The poem begins by readying the world 
for the visit. The ordinary world is metamorphosed in expectation, 
anticipating a poetic presence: 

Enter: two rivers, gracefully bearing 

countless little pellucid jellies 

in cut-glass epergnes dragging with silver chains. 
Moore herself appears oxymoronically as a good witch or necessary 
angel, at once gracing the world with imaginative glitter and casting a 
moral eye upon its stains. She has a “slight censorious frown and blue 
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ribbons,” wears an austere black cape “full of butterfly wings and 
bon-mots.” Such Mozartian conjunctions of light and dark mirror 
Moore’s aesthetic. Bishop admires her ability to see the world as it is, 
without being crushed by it, admires her “natural heroism” by which 
she can hear a higher music and connect the good with the beautiful. 


Mounting the sky with natural heroism, 

above the accidents, above the malignant movies, 
the taxicabs and injustices at large, 

while horns are resounding in your beautiful ears 
that simultaneously listen to 

a soft uninvented music, fit for the musk deer. 


Moore's art tames the brute world and raises it out of lassitude: the 
lions outside the library follow her through the doors to the reading 
rooms, the grim museums “behave like courteous male bower-birds.” 
But Bishop seems less confident about what ultimate impact such a 

“daytime comet” will have on the world. When she offers her invited 
guest various entertainments, they seem incommensurate with the plea- 
sure of her company: 

We can sit down and weep; we can go shopping, 

or play at a game of constantly being wrong 

with a priceless set of vocabularies, 

or we can bravely deplore, but please 

please come flying. 


Is this Bishop’s reminder about the limits of art? The options are not 
as arbitrary as the list makes them sound. They describe the sadness of 
the world, its consumerism, but also the pleasure Moore takes in pick- 
ing and choosing. They describe Moore’s relentless accuracy (which to 
Bishop, as to Stevens, may have a tragic dimension), and they describe 
Moore’s courage. 

Bishop manages to be similarly specific, in this apparently whimsi- 
cal piece, about the techniques she admires in Moore, techniques which 
facilitate her transformations. The “inaudible abacus” is of course 
Moore's syllabic method, the “dynasties of negative constructions” those 
double negatives which render positives and those ironic reversals. 
Moore's poetry generates something indeed “unnebulous” (not yet ob- 
vious), but still celestial. Out of her enchanting presence, Bishop again 
sees the corrupt world seething underneath compelling surfaces. But 
her Skepticism never dampens her genuine appreciation for Moore’s 
spirit—rather, it heightens the need for it. In a remark she made later 
‘eisane Stevenson (January 8, 1964) we can understand the place of 
this spirit: 
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My outlook is pessimistic. I think we are still barbarians. ... But 
I think we should be gay in spite of it, sometimes even giddy, to 
make life endurable and to keep ourselves “new, tender, quick.” 

Though more often than not in different parts of the world, the 
affection of these two women for one another and for art sustained 
their correspondence until Moore’s death. As the older poet’s own 
artistic energy naturally declined with her health, her admiration for 
the now mature Bishop, and her wish to be reunited with her, grew 
stronger. Her penultimate letter to Bishop, in shaky handwriting, ex- 
presses this need: “Art seems to have desisted? I still want to paint—all 
the fur on my bushy best paint brush eaten up by a moth.... Come 
back!” (January 3, 1969). 

Living such different lives as they did, these women in many ways 
complemented one another. Bishop seems to have found in Marianne 
Moore a source of stability, vigorous enchantment, optimism, and dedi- 
cation to craft. Moore found in Bishop a source of vicarious adventure 
and mystery, but was also drawn to her personal and artistic courage, 
and to the promised continuation of many of her own poetic values, in 
an entirely individual voice. As readers, we are fortunate in having 
both poets, the gentlewoman and the seeker, who together preserve for 
us the good, the true and the beautiful. 


All previously unpublished material by Marianne Moore is printed with the 
permission of Clive E. Driver, Literary Executor of the Estate of Marianne C. 
Moore. 
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Elizabeth Bishop and Her Art, p. 179. 

13 Randall Jarrell, “The Poet and His Public,” 488. 
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This essay is a revised version of a paper presented to the MLA panel 
“American Women Writers: Influence and Tradition,” December, 1982. For 
another detailed discussion of the tone, style and progress of the Bishop/Moore 
correspondence see Lynn Keller, “Words Worth a Thousand Postcards: The 
Bishop/Moore Correspondence,” American Literature, 55 (Fall, 1983), pp. 405— 
429, which appeared after this essay was accepted for publication. 
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“‘Omissions are not Accidents” 
Reminiscences 


ARTHUR GREGOR 


In 1966, an authorization form to approve a new printing of the 
Collected Poems of Marianne Moore came across my desk at The Mac- 
millan Company. As a senior editor in that company’s tradebooks 
department, a position I held during most of the sixties, it had been 
my responsibility to authorize new printings of books in the categories 
which I handled; this included Macmillan’s poetry list. Since the com- 
pany was fortunate in having among its authors poets whose books 
continued to be in demand—Hardy, Yeats, Robinson, Tagore, Lind- 
say, Masefield, Teasdale and others—approving new printings, gener- 
ally in editions of one thousand copies, was a fairly routine task. 
But when I looked over the form before me and thought of the books 
Marianne Moore had published since she had changed publishers from 
Macmillan in 1951 to The Viking Press, I realized that the title Collected 
Poems was no longer an accurate description. Since leaving Macmillan 
she had published with The Viking Press Like A Bulwark in 1956; 
O To Be a Dragon in 1959; her translations of The Fables of La Fontaine 
in 1954—and later that year, in 1966, she was to publish, again with The 
Viking Press, what turned out to be her last collection of new work, 
Tell Me, Tell Me. Why should a volume labeled Collected Poems not also 
include these more recent books? 

I was not sure then of Miss Moore’s age. I was aware only that she 
and Pound were the last survivors of the generation which had given 
us our modern masters—Frost, Stevens, Williams, Eliot. Looking her 
name up in Who’s Who I discovered, to my delight, that she was to 
celebrate her eightieth birthday a year later, on November 15, 1967. 
Why not bring out a combined volume to celebrate that occasion? 
There was little doubt in my mind that a book containing her complete 
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poems would become a landmark book in literary history; not only 
would it represent a full assessment of her work but, as she was by then 
an acknowledged representative of the modernist tradition in Ameri- 
can literature, a single volume of her work would best demonstrate her 
enormous contribution to that tradition. From an editorial point of 
view at least, this was a sound publishing project; I was certain of that. 
But I was also aware that such a project would involve, I believe 
hitherto unprecedented, legal complications. One volume published 
jointly by two firms was hardly common practice; in fact, I knew of no 
such book. I headed, therefore, for the office of Gerald Gross, then the 
vice president in charge of all tradebook publications. I presented my 
proposal to him and queried him about the probable legal hassles. He 
agreed with me on the appropriateness of the book and asked me to 
proceed with it. I should take care of the editorial side of this project, 
he would look after the business aspects (which he did, but the con- 
tractual problems turned out to be so thorny that there was no signed 
agreement until just shortly before the book appeared). 

Before contacting Viking, Jerry thought it advisable that I first 
approach Miss Moore and propose the book to her. If she agreed, 
Viking could hardly desist from joining. I wrote to her at once, sug- 
gesting such a volume and asking her whether or not she would 
welcome it. Yes, came the immediate reply on a postcard—her usual 
form of communication by mail, at least in my correspondence with her 
—yes, she would welcome it! And thus, in early 1966, began my 
acquaintance with Marianne Moore. In no way could I have anticipated 
the deep satisfactions this would bring. I should have, for I had 
cherished her work—ever since my intense involvement with Ameri- 
can poetry had begun, twenty years earlier—but I could not have 
known, until I had the privilege of this affiliation, to what extent she, 
the person she was, represented the qualities, tone, charm, wit, preci- 
sion, the spirituality of her work. 


_ Even the way she appeared—that too her work suggested. Emily 
Dickinson said of herself that her eyes were like the sherry the guests 
had left behind in the glass; one senses that observation from her 
poems even if she had not said it. Similarly, Miss Moore “looked” like 
her work: conventional in style, yet traditional in purpose and intent; 
she had flair, but the flair of the idiosyncratic individual, not of the 
attention-getter; of someone so wary of showiness that the insistence on 
simplicity, modesty, and harmony becomes its own striking style. 

My first real meeting with Miss Moore occurred in 1966 at her 
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apartment on West Ninth Street in Manhattan, but I had, in fact, been 
introduced to her some years before. My friend, the poet Jean Gar- 
rigue and I had attended the yearly ceremonies in May—I believe it was 
1962—at the National Institute and American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. Miss Moore was a member. We spotted her, later that 
afternoon, as we were walking up 155th Street toward Broadway. She 
was standing with a companion on the corner probably waiting for a 
taxi or a bus. Though she was in fact not very tall, she appeared so, 
possibly because of the steep incline of the street, but more so because 
of the long black cape she wore and that famous tricorn hat. She was 
lean and that too made her appear taller than she was. On that occasion 
she looked to me like an exotic animal in action, one of her exotic birds 
about to leave the ground. Like the unusual animals in her poems, she 
projected an alertness, a duty to be fully aware. Her very appearance 
and quiet liveliness, the keenness of her presence suggested a moral 
principle. Jean knew her somewhat but had long been an ardent ad- 
mirer of her poems (some years later, in 1965, she published what 
continues to be one of the best studies on Moore in the University of 
Minnesota Pamphlets on American Writers Series), and she introduced 
me to her. Though very little was said other than what is customary on 
such a meeting, the heightened sense of the moment that I came to 
know later on whenever I was in her presence was there then as well. 
As in her poems there was total attention to the moment, to detail cre- 
ated to heighten sense, and observation so acute that it resulted in the 
utmost precision of expression, an unexpected terseness, the complete 
opposite of gushiness—even a reticence in the exactness, the care of 
utterance. 
An incident that took place shortly after I had gotten to know Miss 
Moore in the course of preparing her forthcoming Complete Poems, 
illustrates this unexpected terseness and attention to essential details. 
Early in 1967, Macmillan published a charming, unusual anthology of 
brief poems entitled Eight Lines And Under, edited by William Cole. I 
was the house-editor of the book, which sold so well and was so well 
received that the company decided to advertise it. Usually, I was shown 
copy for advertisements of books of which I was the editor, but in this 
case, due to some oversight, the advertising department neglected to do 
so. When the ad appeared in the New York Times, the New Yorker and 
elsewhere, I received an irate phone call from William Cole. An out- 
rage had been committed, an irreparable transgression: to advertise the 
book’s contents, Moore’s four line poem, “I May, I Might, I Must” had 
been reprinted in the ad but the line-break of one of the lines was 
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incorrect. “What will Miss Moore say, what will she think of me?” Cole 
wailed into the phone. I told him I could write to Miss Moore and 
apologize, pointing out to her that he (Cole) was not the culprit. I wrote 
and a postcard came back from Marianne Moore which said, simply: 
“Dear Mr. Gregor; it does us no harm.” 

In the interest of honesty, her desire for precision was so acute 
that there were often digressions as there are in her poems, in her 
conversations about even the most ordinary things. Digressions, jumps, 
unexpected associations, but these were always detours meant to 
amplify and strengthen the point she wished to make, the tale she 
wished to tell, which had to be relived or the transmission would not be 
honest. These digressions seemed sometimes to stray so far that one 
wondered why they were made, when suddenly she would bring one 
back to the original idea or experience which these digressions 
amplified and illuminated. Listening to her talk was often like reading 
her poems. How frequently in conversation with her in person or over 
the telephone, I wished that what she said was being recorded, for the 
wit, precision, humor, morality in her poems were there in her casual 
conversations as well—if one can call them “casual” for they were too 
precise for that. 


Modesty. In her presence she made one aware of its meaning. The 
modesty that results from being accurate, from doing what one must 
do, and from doing that well. One of her nieces, often with her in the 
late sixties, worked as a secretary. Miss Moore talked of her excellence in 
her job, of her devotion to it. This appreciation reminded one of her 
praise of her many animals—the Paper Nautilus, the Frigate Pelican, 
the Arctic Ox—who by doing precisely what they must do establish a 
harmony in life’s rhythms whereby they attain an absolute freedom men 
rarely achieve. To lose oneself in what one is, to transcend oneself by 
doing one’s duty, to reach beyond personality and become truly indi- 
vidual—that is modesty. She talked of it frequently, quoting various 
sources including Winston Churchill; made one aware of it by being it. 
When she was awarded America’s highest literary honor, the National 
Medal for Literature, at a ceremony at the Ford Foundation building 
on East 42nd Street, her acceptance speech consisted almost entirely of 
quotations on modesty. 

Often when I called on her—to talk over the preparation of the 
forthcoming “birthday” volume—she would ask me, after I had been 
with her for a while, whether I ought not to get back to my office; she 
did not want me to stay on merely out of politeness, did not want to be 
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responsible for that. Her talk was always so witty and charming, it was 
hard to tear oneself away. Two things stand out in my memory of my 
first “business” meeting with her—her eyes, which had a luminous 
clarity and kindness; and that when I, at last, took my leave, she 
insisted on taking me down to the street and seeing me into a taxi. Each 
time I visited her, she was all courtesy, every gesture was meant to 
make one feel welcome and at ease—so much so that it took a while 
to feel at ease. The walls of her living room were covered with 
memorabilia, photographs, documents, letters, of Eliot, Bishop and 
others. She talked amusingly, to me informingly, about them. But she 
also talked of the elevator man, of his kindness, his family. Her atten- 
tion and exactness were the same whether she were talking of the men 
who ran her building, the people of the Jefferson Market across the 
street where she shopped, the improvements at the nearby Jefferson 
Market Library that she approved of, or of literary matters and the great 
literary figures—Pound, Stevens, Williams—she had known so well. | 
4 As she expressed her trust in modesty she spoke out, in her poems 
as in conversation, against the showy and overemphatic. In occasional 
articles in the New York Times she wrote against trends in fashion such 
as the mini-skirt, and pushed aside with a sharp comment flatteries 
which she sensed were meant not for her work but for the influential 
celebrity she had become by then.The hangers-on she dismissed but to 
true admirers she made known her gratitude. Once, as I was riding 
down the elevator with her from a cocktail party given by the publisher 
William Targ and his wife, the literary agent Roslyn Targ, she met a 
man who, many years ago, had written appreciatively of her work. She 
told him that she had never forgotten that and repeated her gratitude 
to him several times. Similarly, she attended with eagerness a small 
publication party given for Randall Jarrell when Macmillan published 
his book of poems, The Lost World, to show once again her indebted- 
ness to him for his fine essays on her work. She met generosity with an 
abundance of it but rejected insincerity and opportunism with incisive- 
ness; “where might there be a refuge for me/ from egocentricity/ and 
its propensity to bisect,/ mis-state, misunderstand/ and obliterate con- 
tinuity?” she asks in her late poem, “Tell Me, Tell Me.” 

Much as she abhorred showiness she liked the elegance of natural- 
ness—in people, expressions and things. She was fond of the restau- 
rant in the exclusive River Club on East 52nd Street, perhaps for its 
modest elegance, a sort of sumptuous restraint. She had a friend, Ruth 
Stephan (poet, biographer, publisher of the fine literary journal The 
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Tigers Eye in the late Forties and during much of the Fifties) whose 
husband Jack was a member of the Club, who took her there for dinner 
one evening in the spring of 1967. Ruth had asked me to be Miss Moore’s 
escort. Also included in the party were the managing editor of Time 
and his wife, who were, I believe, neighbors of Ruth’s in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. We had drinks at a table at the bar before being seated for 
dinner in the restaurant; the evening went along as if in accordance 
with the club’s atmosphere, leisurely, understated, almost hushed. I 
could not have known from what was being said, though I might have 
assumed, that Miss Moore observed with care details that interested 
her. The appearance of the editor’s wife—dressed in a pink suit with 
short skirt in what was then the fashion—seemed to have engaged her 
attention in that precise manner that was so characteristic of her. Later, 
when Ruth and Jack drove her back to her apartment, she made it clear 
enough that she had been critical of the woman’s abject compliance 
with fashion, her dressing to express fashion rather than her personal 
style; and her nails, had we noticed them? I don’t believe any of us had 
—but she had. How can anyone spend that much time fussing over 
nails, she said; she can just about give them the time it takes to keep 
them clean! We all laughed. It amused me that the seeming in- 
significance and ordinariness of this—of a woman of fashion paying 
excessive attention to her nails—was neither insignificant nor ordinary 
to Miss Moore. 


Though I was responsible for the project, the actual editorial work 
on the Complete Poems was not handled by me nor the production by 
Macmillan. Viking looked after that and its long-time editor, Ed Ken- 
nebeck, who had worked with Miss Moore on her books published by 
Viking since 1951, had the editorial responsibility of details for this 
volume as well. He had gone over her manuscripts very carefully, had 
looked after all the details—type, margins, compositional matters 
important in a book of poems (especially with Moore’s “oddly” shaped 
poems)—and she had come to rely on his scrupulous attention. For 
some time then it was in the capacity as an editor for one of her 
publishers that she knew me. Treating me as such, she used to address 
me as “Mr. Gregor’”—until one day, one most memorable day for me 
when she discovered what she had probably not suspected, namely my 
own activity in poetry, and she began to call me “Arthur” and asked me 
to address her as “Marianne.” 

Early in 1967, Doubleday’s chief editor, Ken McCormick, who was 
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by then a legend in publishing, had accepted a volume of my poems 
for publication. This was Figure in the Door, published in January 
1968. It had been scheduled for Fall 1967 but was postponed to allow 
Poetry magazine to print one of the book’s long poems in its December 
1967 issue; therefore copies of the book were available quite a bit 
earlier and Ken McCormick had sent one to Marianne early in 
November. This had come as a total surprise to her; the extent of 
surprise and her seeming delight were indicated to me—to my im- 
mense delight, of course—at a reception given by Mrs. Drue Heinz at 
her townhouse in the East Fifties. Around that time a plan had been 
started by George Plimpton and was supported by a grant from the 
National Council on the Arts, to publish an annual anthology of con- 
temporary writing culled from the literary periodicals. A number of 
publishers had agreed to participate and each year one was selected by 
lottery. The drawing of lots for the publisher of the next anthology was 
to take place that afternoon at the Heinz reception. Auden was to pull 
the lot out of a hat and the place swarmed with writers, critics, editors 
and publishers. I had no idea whether or not Marianne was to be there; 
for some reason the drawing was being delayed; they were still waiting 
for someone ... for Marianne Moore, the hostess announced. And 
indeed, a while later, Marianne appeared. She stood in the doorway of 
the large jammed room, her niece behind her. As though royalty had 
come in, an opening formed in the crowd allowing Marianne to get to 
the other end where the drawing was to take place. To my great 
astonishment she walked straight up to me. She had read my book, she 
said, had thought it fine—I was too much in a daze to recall her 
precise words but knew that they were complimentary—and urged me 
to send a copy to Auden, she had already talked to him about it. It was 
then, during that brief talk, that she addressed me as “Arthur” for the 
first time. 

After the drawing, Marianne’s niece told me that coming down in 
the car “my aunt talked of nothing but your book.” Thinking of it, 
reliving it—I remember walking down crowded Madison Avenue 
during lunchtime the following day, thinking of nothing else—that 
meeting uplifted me, ran through me like a celestial approbation. She 
continued to say something to me about the book each time I talked to 
her and when it was published she accepted an invitation to a cele- 
bratory dinner party given at her West 12th Street house by my good 
friend Eleanor Friede whom I had known for years and who was then a 
co-worker at Macmillan; in fact it was Eleanor who had established for 
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me the contact with Ken McCormick whom she and her husband, 
publisher Donald Friede, had known well. What a festive occasion it 
was, for me “gala” in every way . . . Marianne in a most becoming light 
blue wool suit and tricorn was seated on a couch, friends and admirers 
in a circle around her on the floor—May Swenson, Howard Moss, 
Jean Garrigue, Jim Dickey, Ted Weiss and others. . .. And some of my 
favorite authors were there, whose books I had handled at Macmillan 
and who had become cherished friends, Harold Clurman, Joe Papp; 
and there was Eleanor’s friend, Michael Field; and publishers Bill Targ, 
Ken McCormick, and others. Shortly after dinner, Bill Targ and I 
walked Marianne back to her apartment, but we returned to the fes- 
tivities ... wonderful memories all, especially those revolving around 
Marianne. 


Long before the publication party, Ken McCormick had received a 
note—a postcard—from Marianne. “Thank you, Mr. McCormick for 
sending me Arthur Gregor’s unsoiled Figure In The Door.” And she 
added that her customary refusal to permit her comments to be used 
for publicity purposes did not apply here. The briefest comment, yet 
for me the most charged. The word “unsoiled” has that power of 
summary so prevalant in Moore’s poetry. And in conjunction with what 
follows it—unsoiled figure—exerts powerful implications, extends 
the range of the phrase. To grasp the full significance of the word in 
this context it is important to remember when this note was written— 
in the late Sixties, toward the end of a decade that had sought to 
change, if not destroy, poetic traditions and attitudes, and had pro- 
claimed a “freed” style, “spontaneous” outbursts crammed with exple- 
tives. Everything about these “new” practices must have been an of- 
fense to Marianne’s insistence, in her work as in her talk, on restraint, 
hard-won, shield-like form, and style as a way of being, as a way of 
action. Therefore, I took the use of the word “unsoiled” to suggest as 
well an attack on the “soiling” practices and consequent atmosphere she 
must have objected to—though I never discussed this with her. An 
amusing and telling incident took place on the occasion of the publica- 
tion party for Marianne’s book Tell Me, Tell Me at the Gotham Book 
Mart late in 1966, which said something about the-publicity proclivity 
of that new breed of “unrestrained, freed” poets. One of its leaders, 
perhaps its major spokesman, had said to my friend Jean Garrigue at 
an East side cocktail party that he didn’t like Marianne Moore’s work, 
dismissed it in fact because she never used a four-letter word. Yet, at 
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the Gotham Book Mart publication party, the backroom jammed with 
writers, publishers, television publicists, he sat on the floor, at 
Marianne’s feet. 


During one of my visits with Marianne in preparation of the 
Complete Poems volume, she made the startling announcement to Ed 
Kennebeck and to me that she would omit some poems and was 
planning to cut her famous “Poetry”’—perhaps her most widely an- 
thologized poem—to three lines. A drastic cut. Over the years the 
poem had undergone several revisions and now it was to be shortened 
by twenty-six lines (counting the run-on lines as single ones). Would 
Marianne state her reasons for this in a Preface, an Author’s Note, I 
asked. No, she said, no preface, no author’s note. “Omissions are not 
accidents” she added, in her characteristic manner of summary and 
precision. To my, “Why not use this?” she did not reply but when the 
book appeared, it said in the upper right-hand corner of the page 
preceding the Table of Contents, 


Omissions are not accidents. 
M.M. 


On the afternoon of November 15, 1967, Marianne’s eightieth 
birthday, Marshall Best, a senior executive of The Viking Press, Ed 
Kennebeck and I met at her apartment to express our best wishes. 
Some days before I had inquired in the name of Macmillan if we could 
arrange a small dinner party for her but she told me that her friends of 
many years, Glenway Wescott and Monroe Wheeler, were taking her 
out that evening. Macmillan had sent her a large bouquet of long- 
stemmed red roses and they, and other flowers in vases around the 
living room, created a festive atmosphere. Marianne had a corsage 
pinned to her light blue wool dress and she was full of gratitude for the 
many messages, flowers and gifts that kept arriving. It seemed that 
every one of her many friends and admirers wanted to greet her and 
be remembered on that day. There was a fire in the living room 
fireplace, and as was her custom she asked us to help ourselves to 
drinks—there was a large collection of every kind of bottle presented 
to her by visiting friends, on the bottom part of a large kitchen cabinet 
and as she said she hardly knew one bottle from another, asked us to 
choose whatever we wanted. I believe it was on that occasion that I 
stumbled by accident from the kitchen into her bedroom. A small 
room, books piled up on tables, and along the wall near the window a 
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_ very narrow, high, brass-frame bed that looked austere, efficient, ade- 
_ quate to its purpose. In retrospect it seems to me that even her bed 
expressed her belief in adherence to essentials, in avoidance of excess, 
of anything reckless. Her bedroom was certainly not a Sybarite’s place 
of retirement, it was more like a monastic cell. 

Once we had our drinks and toasted Marianne, Marshall Best 
presented her with the gift from The Viking Press. She unwrapped it 
eagerly sensing its content—a copy of her new book, The Complete 
Poems of Marianne Moore, bound in light-blue leather, a color the book- 
binder must have gone to considerable trouble to obtain. But it was her 
favorite color, I must assume, for it was often the color of her dress, a 
color also that appears in her poems; in my memory, it was also the color 
ofher eyes. Whether her eyes were, in fact, light blue I cannot say. But to 
me, they had the effect, the power of being that—clear, airy, sharp and 
distant; the all-encompassing space-like blue, the clarity that is the back- 
ground of definition, of precision; the color in which the Hindu god 
Krishna appears. 
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Private Exchanges and Public Reviews: 
Marianne Moore’s Criticism of 
William Carlos Williams 


CELESTE GOODRIDGE 


In May of 1951 Barbara Asch from New Directions wrote to 
Marianne Moore to ask for a statement concerning Book Four of 
Williams’ Paterson. Moore wrote back: “Not much help this time I’m 
afraid.”! Her public silence on this score, however, did not extend to 
her private correspondence with Williams. In June of 1951, Williams 
and Moore exchanged several letters on the subject of Book Four of 
Paterson. On June 19 Williams wrote to Moore to defend his world— 
though he claimed not to be doing so—and implied that Moore 
did not “live in it.” 
To me the normal world is something which to you must seem 
foreign. I won’t defend my world. I live in it. Those I find there 
have all the qualities which inform those about them who are 
luckier. I rather like my old gal who appears in the first pages of 
Paterson IV (if she’s one of the things you object to) she has a 
hard part to play and to my mind plays it rather well.? 

In her response on June 22 Moore begged the issue of which world 

either of them lived in, and turned her attention instead to the world of 

Paterson. 

The trouble for me with your rough and ready girl, is that 
she does not seem to me part of something that is inescapably 
typical. That is to say, writing is not just virtuosity; but an 
interpretation of life—protest as you may in the style of our 
early arguments about the lily and the mud. (One as “lovely” 
technically speaking, as the other!) : 

And I take it hard that the technical achievement here, in 
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Paterson IV, is achievement in the early parts, and useful to me. 
(Ponder this if you will.)? 
For Moore, “the lily and the mud” do not enjoy equal places in her 
scheme and because she valued aesthetic consistency, Williams’ new 
beginning in Book Four, his “rough and ready girl,” threatened to 
negate for Moore the technical excellence that she found in this book as 
well as the earlier ones. 

It was late in Williams’ career before he publicly acknowledged the 
extent to which Moore differed from him; and he singled out her 
private criticism of him rather than her public reviews of his work: 

Marianne Moore has always been very out-spoken in her crit- 

icisms of me in private letters. Technically, she doesn’t see eye to 

eye with me. She’s a splendid poet in her own right.* 
Moore’s criticisms of Williams were not confined to private letters. 
Frequently she also expressed her ambivalence in her reviews; but her 
method was such that her criticism could always be at least partially 
disguised. She chose to veil her ambivalence about Williams’ enterprise 
because of her conviction that criticism—introductions, prefaces, and 
reviews of one’s contemporaries—ought to protect, or provide a kind of 
armor for, the writer under consideration. When Eliot, for example, 
wrote the Introduction for her Selected Poems in 1935, Moore thanked 
him for the armor provided by his Introduction. Moore viewed the 
critic, then, as someone who mediated between an author’s work and 
an audience that might be unreceptive. Thus when she approached 
Williams’ work, particularly after her 1921 review of Kora in Hell, 
Moore praised certain aspects of his work but felt compelled to hide 
her increasing dissatisfaction with his aesthetic. 

I begin with Moore’s private reaction to Paterson—one that is not 
incompatible with her public reviews—because to date more attention 
has been paid to the way they saw “eye to eye” with one another. It has 
been assumed that Moore’s reaction to Paterson was a departure from 
her earlier reception of his work. In this late negative reaction, how- 
ever, Moore privately articulated an uneasiness with Williams that she 
had publicly masked for many years in her reviews. After she reviewed 
Kora in Hell in 1921, Moore increasingly approached Williams’ work 
with reservations, but she disguised these reservations, in part, by using 
Wallace Stevens as a mask. When she reviewed Williams’ Collected Poems 
1921-1931 in 1934, for example, Moore used Stevens’ “Preface” to 
Williams’ Collected Poems to frame her own reading, a reading that both 
supports Stevens’ and departs from it. Stevens’ perception of “the 
constant interaction of two opposites”® in Williams was in keeping with 
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Moore’s own perception of this quality in Kora in Hell. But even more 
importantly, Stevens became a mask for her, allowing her to disguise 
her own struggle with Williams by ostensibly paying homage to Stevens’ 
reading. 

Williams, however, unlike Moore, wanted to believe, at least up to’ 
1925, that Moore, unlike most of his contemporaries, shared his aes- 
thetic values. In 1916 Williams wrote to Moore and asked her for a 
contribution to Others.” The same year Moore wrote to H.D. and indi- 
cated that she was “very much interested ... in William Williams’ work 
but a little afraid to undertake a criticism of it. I feel,” she confided, 
“that I have not seen enough of it to justify my writing one.”® When she 
did finally undertake a criticism of Williams’ work, it was to do a review 
of Kora in Hell which Williams requested.° This was published in 1921 
in Contact. Two years later in 1923 Williams wrote an essay about 
Moore which he sent to her in December of that year: 


Read this and comment if you care to. I am revising the 
other copy—which I have made. I wrote to Eliot telling him he 
will receive the finished work in a week or so. Hope he prints it 
for your sake—and for mine. If he doesn’t we'll have it appear, 
even if it must be in BROOM. Would that shock you??°® 


According to Paul Mariani, Williams intended to send his essay to The 
Dial, but decided not to when he saw Eliots short review of Moore’s 
Poems and “Marriage” in the December issue of The Dial. Instead, he 
sent it to Eliot, hoping that Eliot would publish it in The Criterion." 
Nothing came of this effort. 

In February of 1924 Williams wrote to Moore from Europe to 
suggest that she publish a book of her poems with the Contact Press 
that “would have my appreciation of you as a preface.” “We would 
want it,” he continued, “to include everything of yours that you find 
good from the beginning up to the present.”!2 Williams’ “appreciation” 
of Moore was finally published the following year in 1925 in The Dial. 

During these early years that Williams promoted Moore and allied 
his own aesthetic with hers in both Spring and All (1923) and his 1925 
essay, entitled “Marianne Moore,” Moore began her promotion of 
Williams, but this promotion was fraught with reservations. Moore’s 
reception of Williams begins with her 1921 review of Kora in Hell. It is 
not surprising that Williams asked her to review Kora in Hell, for he 
clearly identified with her aesthetic and had reason to believe she was 
sympathetic to his enterprise. When he saw the review, however, he 
hesitated about publishing it in Contact. On March 27, 1921, Moore 
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wrote to H.D. about the review and indicated that Williams had reser- 
vations about using it in Contact: 
I told William that I would review KORA IN HELL since he 
wished for CONTACT. I have just sent him the review and in 
writing me about it, he suggests that I send it to THE BOOK- 
MAN; he speaks heartily of it but evidently does not think of 
using it in CONTACT, so that I fear you may not see it if I do 
not send you a copy.?? 
Williams did in fact publish this review in Contact, but when he re-- 
sponded privately to the review, he stressed Moore’s criticism of his 
work, After an initial burst of enthusiasm for the review—“You make 
the blood to flow in my smallest capillaries again by what you say of my 
book”—he went on to defend himself: 

Your gentleness too makes me stop and think. Perhaps you 
are right in your adverse view of my sometimes obstreperous 
objections to decorum. I must think more of that. But each must 
free himself from the bonds of banality as best he can; you or 
another may turn into a lively field of intelligent activity quite 
easily but I, being perhaps more timid or unstable at heart, must 
free myself by more violent methods. I cannot object to rhetoric, 
as you point out, but I must object to the academic associations 
with which rhetoric is hung and which vitiate all its significance 
by making the piece of work to which it is applied a dried bone. 


aod so I have made the mistake of abusing the very thing I most 
use. /4 


Williams is responding to Moore’s contention that “Despite Dr. 
Williams’ championing of the school of ignorance, or rather of no 
school but experience, there is in his work the authoritativeness, the 
wide silence which knows schools and fashions.”?5 

___ Alluding to Williams’ “Prologue” to Kora in Heil, where he combat- 
ively takes on Pound, H.D., Stevens, and Eliot, Moore suggests that 
peas does not take criticism well from those who wish “to improve 
is work”: 


But one who sets out to appraise him has temerity, since he 
speaks derisively of the wish of certain of his best friends to 
improve his work and, after all, the conflict between the ten- 
dency to aesthetic anarchy and the necessity for self-imposed 
discipline must take care of itself.1® 
For Moore this early conflict in Williams never did resolve itself. Ini- 
tially, however, she believed that Williams would eventually correct or 
modify his rebellious tendencies. This hope may have made Moore 
more open about expressing her reservations in this first review than 
she would be in subsequent reviews of his work. 
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At this stage Moore could both acknowledge Williams’ desire to 
stand alone—“his passion for being himself”!7—and connect him with 
confidence to other writers she admired: 

The acknowledgment of our debt to the imagination, con- 
stitutes, perhaps, his positive value. Compression, colour, speed, 
accuracy and that restraint of instinctive craftsmanship which 
precludes anything dowdy or laboured—it is essentially these 
qualities that we have in his work. Burke speaks of the imagina- 
tion as the most intensive province of pleasure and pain and 
defines it as a creative power of the mind, representing at plea- 
sure the images of things in the order and manner in which they 
were received by the senses or in combining them in a new 
manner and according to a different order. Dr. Williams in his 
power over the actual, corroborates this statement. Observe how, 
by means of his rehabilitating power of the mind, he is able to fix 
the atmosphere of a moment: “It is still warm enough to slip 
from the woods into the lake’s edge ... and snake’s eggs lie 
curling in the sun on the lonely summit.”?8 

Moore had praised Williams’ use of compression as early as 1917. 
“Your compression,” she wrote, “makes me feel that the Japanese 
haven't the field to themselves.”!® And later in the review she comes 
back to a consideration of Williams’ speed, maintaining that even when 
we cannot follow him, we are aware of his work’s “crisp exterior”: 

The sharpened faculties which require exactness, instant 
satisfaction and an underpinning of truth are too abrupt in their 
activities sometimes to follow; but the niceness and effect of 
vigor for which they are responsible, are never absent from Dr. 
Williams’ work and its crisp exterior is one of its great distinc- 
tions.?° 

In addition to praising qualities of Williams’ technique, Moore shows 
how Williams’ work supports Burke’s ideas about the imagination. 
Burke, she maintains, recognizes the double function of the imagina- 
tion; the imagination can represent “things in the order and manner in 
which they were received by the senses,” or can combine “them in a 
new manner and according to a different order.” Moore then yokes 
together two separate quotations from Williams to illustrate how 
Williams’ “power over the actual corroborates [Burke’s] statement.” “It 
is still warm enough to slip from the woods into the lake’s edge . . . and 
snake’s eggs lie curling in the sun on the lonely summit.” 

Moore also likens Williams to Bacon in that both have “the ability 
to see resemblances in things which are dissimilar.” 

“By the brokenness of his composition,” he writes, “the poet 
makes himself master of a certain weapon which he could pos- 
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sess himself of in no other way.” We do not so much feel the 
force of this statement as we feel that there is in life, as there 
is in Sir Francis Bacon—the ability to see resemblances in 
things which are dissimilar; in the ability to see such differences, 
a special kind of imagination is required, which Dr. Williams 
has.?! 
Despite Williams’ “special kind of imagination,” Moore also praises him 
for knowing how to survive without this faculty—“in the direst poverty 
of the imagination.”?? Sandwiched between two statements about 
Williams’ desire to divorce himself from “schools and fashions,” Moore 
lists four quotations from Kora in Hell; her improvisation serves to 
reconcile certain oppositions in Williams’ aesthetic between art (or the 
imagination) and nature (or the material realm). Moore’s arrangement 
of these quotations is her own; the quotations do not appear in this 
order in Kora in Hell: 


“Lamps carry far, believe me,” he says, “in lieu of sunshine.” 


“What can it mean to you that a child wears pretty clothes 
and speaks three languages or that its mother goes to the best 
shops? . . . Men... buy finery and indulge in extravagant moods 
in order to piece out their lack with other matter.” 


“Kindly stupid hands, kindly coarse voices . . . infinitely 
detached, infinitely beside the question ... and night is done 
and the green edge of yesterday has said all it could.” 


___ “In middle life the mind passes to a variegated October. This 
is the time youth in its faulty aspirations has set for the achieve- 
ment of great summits. But having attained the mountain top 
one is not snatched into a cloud but the descent proffers its 
blandishments quite as a matter of course. At this the fellow is 
cast into a great confusion and rather plaintively looks about to 
see if any has fared better than he.”?% 


Moore’s mosaic of quotations anticipates Stevens’ argument in his 
“Preface” to Williams’ Collected Poems by defining Williams’ aesthetic as 
one that depends on the existence of opposing forces. Artificial light 
(lamps) can compensate for, or transform, the absence of natural light 
(sunshine). One indulges in “matter” in the absence of the imagination; 
notice what Moore’s ellipsis conceals in her second quotation: “But men 
in the direst poverty of the imagination buy finery and indulge in 
extravagant moods in order to piece out their lack with other matter.” 
And we are asked to accept that “the green edge of yesterday has said 
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all it could.” And finally, to attain “the mountain top” is to recognize 
that “the descent proffers its blandishments quite as a matter of 
course.” Moore increasingly came to feel that Williams abandoned this 
aesthetic of opposites; and in 1951 when Book Four of Paterson was 
published she was convinced of this. 

Between 1921 when she reviewed Kora in Hell and 1926 when 
Williams received The Dial Award, Moore did not review Williams’ 
other work. Although she did write an anonymous “Briefer Mention” 
of Williams’ In the American Grain for The Dial in 1925, this did not 
constitute a full-length review. Between 1921 and 1926 Williams pub- 
lished several works that Moore might have reviewed, but chose not to: 
Sour Grapes (1921), Spring and All (1923), and The Great American Novel 
(1923). When Williams received The Dial Award, Moore, who was 
editor of The Dial at this time, wrote the Announcement, confirming 
the honor. 

This Announcement is then her second review of his work, though 
this time she does not focus on one text, and as editor she left the piece 
unsigned. Here Moore is no longer directly critical of Williams’ defiant 
posture, but her tone and method reveal an ambivalence that may not 
be immediately apparent. For example, she detaches herself by quoting 
other people on Williams. In one instance, she applies something. 
Williams said about Poe to Williams himself: “His ‘venomous accuracy,’ 
if we may use the words used by him in speaking of the author of The 
Raven, is opposed to ‘makeshifts, self-deceptions and grotesque ex- 
cuses.’”?4 And she quotes an unnamed “connoisseur of our poetry” 
who is reputed to have compared Williams to Chekov: “ ‘This modest 
quality of realness which he attributes to ‘contact’ with the good Jersey 
dirt sometimes reminds one of Chekov,’ says a connoisseur of our 
poetry. ‘Like Chekov he knows animals and babies as well as trees. And 
to people who are looking for the story his poems must often seem as 
disconnected and centrifugal as Chekov’s later plays.’” And Moore 
quotes William Marion Reedy, who died in 1920: “He ‘is forthright, a 
hard, straight, bitter javelin,’ said William Marion Reedy.” Williams’ 
combativeness is nicely conveyed by this phrase of Reedy’s. 

Toward the end of the review Moore sets up an analogy between 

Williams and Sir Thomas Browne. 


We have said that Carlos Williams is a doctor. Physicians are 
not so often poets as poets are physicians, but may we not assert 
confidently that oppositions of science are not oppositions to 
poetry but oppositions to falseness. The author of the Religio 
Medici could not be called anything more than he could be 
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called a poet. “He has many verba ardentia,” as Samuel Johnson 
has observed—‘“forcible expressions, which he would never have 
found, but by venturing to the utmost verge of propriety; and 
flights which would never have been reached, but by one who 
had very little fear of the shame of falling.” 
As Moore quotes Samuel Johnson on Browne’s “forcible expressions” 
we are reminded of Williams’ “venomous accuracy”; and Williams, we 
infer, has also ventured “to the utmost verge of propriety,” and like 
Browne, has “very little fear of the shame of falling.” 

Moore’s method of quoting other people’s judgments in this an- 
nouncement instead of merely offering her own serves to distance her 
from the subject at hand—Williams’ poetry and prose up to this 
point—and to conceal her ambivalence about this subject. This is most 
apparent when she quotes Wallace Stevens. After a lengthy catalogue 
of Williams’ subject matter—‘“fences and outhouses built of barrel- 
staves and parts of boxes,” “The Passaic, that filthy river,” “hawsers that 
drop and groan,” and “a young horse with a green bed-quilt on his 
withers”—Moore remarks, “We need not, as Wallace Stevens has said, 
‘try to... evolve a mainland from his [Williams’] leaves, scents and 
floating bottles and boxes.’ ‘What Columbus discovered is nothing to 
what Williams is looking for.’” This critical alliance with Stevens is 
worth examining. Moore seems to suggest here that Stevens would 
advise us not to seek some overall unity in Williams. In fact, Stevens, in 
the private letter to her that Moore quotes publicly here, said just the 
Opposite. 

Some time in 1925 Moore must have written to Stevens from The 
Dial, soliciting a review of Williams’ In the American Grain, for Stevens 
wrote to her on November 19, 1925: 

And I feel sure that one of the things I ought not to do is to 

review Williams’ book. What Columbus discovered is nothing to 

what Williams is looking for. However much I might like to try 

and make that out—evolve a mainland from his leaves, scents 

and floating bottles and boxes—there is a baby at home.”® 
Stevens does not say here, as Moore says he does in her review, that 
one need not try to find out what Williams is searching for; rather he 
says that if he were to attempt to discover “what Williams is looking 
for” he would have to “evolve a mainland from his leaves, scents and 
floating bottles and boxes.” Moore misrepresents Stevens in order to 
justify her own reticence about approaching Williams; her identifica- 
tion with Stevens’ private admission sanctions her public need not to 
figure out “what Williams is looking for,” the implication being that the 
search might be in vain. “S Sar 
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Moore continued to want Stevens to write something for The Dial 
about Williams. We can assume that she wrote to him again after her 
1925 request for a review of In the American Grain because Stevens 
wrote to Moore on December 3, 1926: 

I am incessantly and atrociously busy—else I should like more 
than I can say to act as mid-wife for Williams’ spirit. I have not 
the time. I don’t say that I could bring the burden forth: merely 
that I have not the time to try.”® 
Here, Stevens expresses more explicitly his possible reservations about 
the critical enterprise of launching Williams, reservations Moore con- 
sidered to be implied in the earlier letter. 

Moore’s interest in Stevens’ aesthetic made her eager to see what 
he would, or could, do with Williams.27 Thus when she reviewed 
Williams’ Collected Poems in 1934, Moore framed and concluded her 
own discussion with references to Stevens’ ‘Preface.”?8 Moore 
privileges Stevens’ “Preface” for several reasons. Stevens articulates 
ideas about Williams’ aesthetic that Moore had addressed, in a 
less expository fashion, when she reviewed Kora in Hell in 1921. Still 
another reason for Moore to consider Stevens’ “Preface” is that for her, 
prefaces and introductions become part of the text and must be con- 
tended with. Also, by paying homage to Stevens’ “Preface” Moore could 
conceal her own ambivalence about Williams, or at least shield herself 
from immediate detection by hiding behind the mask Stevens’ “Pref- 
ace” provided. 

Williams had asked Stevens to write the “Preface.” Later, however, 
in I Wanted to Write.a Poem, he reacted with displeasure to it: 

I was pleased when Wallace Stevens agreed to write the Preface 
but nettled when I read the part where he said I was interested 
in the anti-poetic. I had never thought consciously of such a 
thing. As a poet I was using a means of getting an effect. It’s all 
one to me—the anti-poetic is not something to enhance the 
poetic—it'’s all one piece. I didn’t agree with Stevens that it was a 
conscious means I was using. I have never been satisfied that the 
anti-poetic had any validity or even existed.?9 
Williams’ contention here that “the anti-poetic is not something to 
enhance the poetic—it’s all one piece” is a public version of his early 
private arguments with Moore about “the lily and the mud”—“One as 
‘lovely’ technically speaking as the other!” Williams would have been 
even more displeased with Stevens’ “Preface” if he had seen a letter 
Stevens wrote to T. C. Wilson in March of 1935: 
... it would suit me very well to go over [Moore’s] poems, 
because I think what she does is really a good deal more im- 
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portant than what Williams does. I cannot help feeling that 
Williams represents a somewhat exhausted phase of the roman- 
tic.3° 

Stevens, of course, begins his “Preface” by identifying Williams as 
“a romantic poet.” But, he maintains, he “is rarely romantic in the 
accepted sense. ... The man has spent his life in rejecting the accepted 
sense of things.” Williams, Stevens argues, is a romantic because “he 
has a sentimental side.” But he is not merely sentimental; he combines 
“a little sentiment, very little, together with acute reaction.” Williams’ 
aesthetic, according to Stevens, involves a “passion for the anti- 
poetic.”*! Yet Stevens contends: “Something of the unreal is necessary 
to fecundate the real; something of the sentimental is necessary to 
fecundate the anti-poetic.” Thus, for Stevens, Williams’ poetry grows 
out of “the constant interaction of two opposites.” Finally for Stevens, a 
romantic poet is one who “dwells in an ivory tower, but who insists that 
life would be intolerable except for the fact that one has, from the top, 
such an exceptional view of the public dump and the advertising signs 
of Snider's Catsup, Ivory Soap and Chevrolet Cars.”*? 

Like Stevens, Moore points in her review to Williams’ sentimental 
side, and importantly, like Stevens she sees this sentiment tempered by 
what Stevens calls “acute reaction.” Williams, Moore observes, can be 
“sorry for the tethered bull, the circus sea-elephant, for the organ- 
grinder ‘sourfaced,’ for the dead man ‘needing a shave,’ °°? but she 
reminds us “the pathos is incidental. The ‘ability to be drunk with a 
sudden realization of value in things others never notice’ can 
metamorphose our detestable reasonableness and offset a whole 
planetary system of deadness.”34 In an earlier review Moore had also 
praised Williams for his ability to transform the quotidian, for “his 
manner of contemplating with new eyes, old things, shabby things, and 
other things.”35 

Moore ends her review with a reference to the importance of prose 
from a poet like Stevens: 

Dr. Williams does not compromise, and Wallace Stevens is 
another resister whose way of saying is as important as what is 
said. Mr. Stevens’ presentation of the book refreshes a 
grievance—the scarcity of prose about verse from one of the few 
persons who should have something to say. But poetry im 
America has not died, so long as these two “young sycamores” 


are able to stand the winters that we have, and the inhabit- 
ants.36 


Moore is undoubtedly referring to Stevens’ refusal to contribute 
prose— particularly about Williams—to The Dial. 
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While Moore certainly agreed with Stevens’ reading of Williams, it 
was not the only reading she would endorse of Williams in 1934. 
Although Moore frames and concludes her review with references to 
Stevens’ “Preface,” some of her judgments of Williams differ from 
Stevens’. 

Stevens finds that Williams “is commonly identified by externals” 
such as “abortive rhythms, words on several levels, ideas without logic, 
and similar minor matters,” but he concludes “when all is said,” these 
“are merely the diversion of the prophet between morning and evening 
song.”°7 Moore does not share Stevens’ dismissive attitude about 
Williams’ technique. In fact it is one of the things she champions in this 
review: 


Disliking the tawdriness of unnecessary explanation, the 
detracting compulsory connective, stock speech of any kind, he 
sets the words down, “each note secure in its own posture— 
singularly woven.”%8 


These were the same values Williams identified and praised in Moore’s 
work in 1925. 

Moore differs from Stevens’ assumptions in still another place as 
well. Stevens situates Williams, like other romantic poets, “in an ivory 
tower,” gazing from afar at “the public dump.” Moore, who agreed 
with Stevens concerning the necessity of cultivating a distance, had felt 
for a long time that Williams flirted a bit too much with the dump. And 
now she was convinced of this: “His uncompromising conscientiousness 
sometimes seems misplaced; he is at times almost insultingly uneva- 
sive.”°° For Moore this tendency was another example of what she 
referred to in 1921 as Williams’ “aesthetic anarchy.” Although Moore 
recognized the perils of excessive evasiveness in writers as different as 
Stevens and Pound, she also knew the danger Williams ran by not 
being evasive enough. Not surprisingly, in the letters she wrote to 
Williams after 1934, Moore brought this issue up again. 

Moore never wrote another full-length review of Williams after 
1934. She did, however, continue to react privately to his work. When 
Ronald Latimer, who was at the Alcestis Press, published Williams’ 
An Early Martyr in 1935, Moore wrote to him: 

You and Dr. Williams are surely to be congratulated on the 
title of this book—AN EARLY MARTYR. William Carlos 
Williams in himself is one who makes one not ashamed of being 
an American. I wish in his desperation against the unchangeable 
and the abominable he need not come so near running his 
thrust. There is nothing like it when it comes straight.*° 
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Just what Moore meant by “he need not come so near running his 
thrust” may be seen in a longer letter she wrote to Williams about the 
book ten days later: 

You are doing here what you seem to think Gertrude Stein 
is doing, in making words live. ITEM is for me one of the most 
consoling and eloquent things in existence; impressive indeed as 
springing not from the splinters of battle but from the heat of 
the mind. THE LOCUST TREE IN FLOWER is the complete 
manual of poetics, (the delicacy of the added article in itself is 
indicative); FLOWERS BY THE SEA, a very strange apex on 
one of the things you have always done best. The title, AN 
EARLY MARTYR perfection—with a note in it of the whole 
thing. I could go on this way, of every one; nearly every one; for 
there are some I shall never understand; nor why it is necessary 
you should do a certain thing. One’s compulsions are tyrants; 
one suffers for them. D. H. Lawrence certainly did and one 
cannot have contempt for him. I should say it is easier to avoid 
the ignoble public than to punish it. And I cannot get rid, in 
such outrages of conscience, of the fact of myself. I do not care 
to become a polecat in order to make polecats admit they are 
that, and confess their injuriousness. I cannot see that art is in 
any way different from the rest of life, from conversation or 
from the strategies of solitude; and it is an unending query with 
me why a person would say on the page what he has never been 
known to say to your face. I hope you won’t dislike me too much 
for saying to your face what I don’t say on the page.*? 


Moore, who a year earlier had begun her review of Williams’ Collected 
Poems by maintaining that “struggle ... is a main force in William 
Carlos Williams,” now contends that Williams’ “Item” is impressive “as 
springing not from the splinters of battle but from the heat of the 
mind.” She now praises Williams for his distance from the battle, or 
struggle. Moore places Williams back in Stevens’ ivory tower, implicitly 
advising him to maintain “his exceptional view of the public dump.” 
But this is only part of what she writes to Williams about his current 
enterprise; the praise of the first part of the letter is belied by what 
follows. For Moore, all too often, Williams still does write “from the 
splinters of battle” and in these moments, he loses his necessary per- 
spective and his compulsions become tyrants. Moore maintains “it is 
easier to avoid the ignoble public than to punish it.” She implicitly 
advocates that Williams adopt a mask, instead of insisting on becoming 

“a polecat in order to make polecats admit they are that.” 
When Williams received Moore’s letter he wrote back immediately: 
I’m glad you have the book and that you liked it well 
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enough to speak freely about it. I thoroughly sympathize with 
your position. But to me a book is somewhat of a confessional. It 
is just because I do not say things—that—I would—say that I 
must write them. It would not be fair to a reader for me to hold 
back knowledge of the matrix from which comes the possible 
em. 
4 It goes further than that with me. There is a good deal of 
rebellion still in what I write, rebellion against stereotype poetic 
process—the too miraculous choice among other things. In too 
much refinement there lurks a sterility that wishes to pass too 
often for purity when it is anything but that. Coarseness for its 
own sake is inexcusable but a Rabelaisian sanity requires that the 
rare and the fine be exhibited as coming like everything else 
from the dirt. There is no incompatibility between them.4? 
Williams, unlike Moore, does not see any need to cultivate a mask, or to 
keep his distance from “the ignoble public.” Rather than residing in an 
ivory tower, Williams maintains “It would not be fair to a reader for me 
to hold back knowledge of the matrix from which comes the possible 
gem.” Denying Stevens’ dichotomy between the anti-poetic and the 
poetic and reactivating their old argument about “the lily and the 
mud,” Williams claims that “a Rabelassian sanity requires that the rare 
and the fine be exhibited as coming like everything else from the dirt.” 
And finally this was not the first time he had written to Moore about 
his “rebellion against stereotype poetic process.” 

In retrospect it can be seen that Moore’s reaction to Paterson in 
1951 could have been predicted. For Moore the gap between the 
aesthetic Williams defined in Kora and Hell and Spring and All and the 
poetry he subsequently produced only widened. Over the years Moore 
became increasingly uncomfortable with what Williams chose to write 
about even though she continued to admire his technique.*? “Some of 
your ‘everyday’ images,” she wrote to him in’ 1941, “I would say are too 
everyday to be condoned.”** Yet publicly in her reviews, Moore chose 
to avoid this issue altogether, or to disguise her ambivalence about it. 
But in her letters to Williams, particularly after 1934, she made no 
attempt to hide her criticism of his work. 


All previously unpublished material by Marianne Moore is printed with the 
permission of Clive E. Driver, Literary Executor of the Estate of Marianne C. 
Moore. Excerpts from the previously unpublished letters of William Carlos 
Williams, Copyright © 1984 by William Eric Williams and Paul H. Williams; 
used by permission of New Directions Publishing Corp., agents. 
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Marianne Moore and 
E. McKnight Kauffer: 
Two Characteristic Americans 


GRACE SCHULMAN 


Early in the nineteen-fifties, Marianne Moore wrote that “a few 
real artists are alive today,” and listed among them E. McKnight Kauf- 
fer, the graphic designer, along with Casals, Soledad, Hans Mar- 
dersteig, Alec Guinness and the Lippizan horsemen. In a catalogue 
note for an exhibit of Kauffer’s drawings, the poet wrote: “Instinctive- 
ness, imagination, and ‘the sense of artistic difficulty’ with him, have 
interacted till we have an objectified logic of sensibility as inescapable as 
the colors refracted from a prism.” 

In the preceding decade they had become close friends, support- 
ing one another in personal crises that were also times of spiritual 
renewal and growth. Moore once wrote to Kauffer of their common 
belief, despite affliction and suffering, in “anastasis—the going for- 
ward,” and in what John Fiske, the American philosopher, had called 
“the reasonableness of God’s work.” She wrote: “So let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

Meeting and corresponding frequently, the two artists found stim- 
ulation in each other’s thoughts about books, events and mutual 
friends. Often they expressed deep concern about one another's well- 
being. For example, Moore was troubled about her slender colleague's 
tendency, like her own, to neglect meals when he was preoccupied. 
With characteristically serious, genuine affection, she mailed ten dollars 
to Kauffer with instructions to go to Miss Hettie Hamper’s restaurant - 

“for a meal (say once a day?) and you will like her food.” Then, quoting 
Frances Steloff, of the Gotham Book Mart, Moore told Rauter ae “Her 
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chef is the very best in New York. Nothing is greasy. Nothing is 
overcooked, nothing undercooked.’ Everything is tempting.” 

Nor was their affinity limited to personal matters. In their work, 
they shared traits that were fundamental to their primary effects. Born 
in Middle America within three years of one another (Kauffer in 
Montana, 1890, and Moore in Missouri, 1887), they carried forward an 
American tradition in their eclecticism of subject matter. Creating art 
of common lives and of knowledge, both insisted on the artist’s free- 
dom to contemplate any information without diminished energy. The 
two craftsmen extended the scope of art by transmuting material that 
was banal: “here if nowhere else in the world, ‘street art’ is art,” Moore 
wrote of Kauffer’s drawings, and the statement applies to her versified 
newspaper quotations and recorded telephone messages as well as to 
Kauffer’s advertising symbols. Furthermore, if they were influenced by 
foreign models, they shared an American quality of combined adven- 
turousness and reserve. Their work is characterized by restrained pas- 
sion, resulting from their simultaneous awareness and control of life’s 
terrors. 

Both artists depicted living things with exactitude, building their 
art on a foundation of precise, factual information. In “Poetry,” Moore 
urges the concrete presentation of living things (“Hands that can grasp, 
eyes / that can dilate”). In Kauffer’s posters, hands are indeed “hands 
that can grasp”: seamen’s hands grasping a rope (“Player’s Cigarettes”) 
and whittling wood (American Airlines “East Coast”); a hand lifting a 
telephone receiver (“Come on the Telephone”); a hand arresting 
traffic, its movement captured by the use of three colors (“Stop ‘Em to 
Sell‘Em”). We find in his paintings “eyes / that can dilate,” bells than can 
ring, ships that can sail. 

If precision was their common aim, however, it was counter- 
balanced by their faith in the imagination’s power to transform reality, 
for they distilled their art from the interaction of the mind with com- 
monplace objects. One of the books Moore borrowed from Kauffer and 
discussed with him was the New Directions edition of Paul Valéry’s 
Selected Writings, containing an essay that Kauffer had marked: “Frag- 
ments from ‘Introduction to the Method of Leonardo da Vinci.’” In 
this piece, Valéry wrote that the mind of the artist, seeking exactitude, 
groups perceptions around an object and projects a structure of multi- 
ple properties. This kind of transmutation is at the heart of the work of 
Kauffer and Moore. “What is more precise than precision? Illusion,” 
the poet wrote, and the paradox illuminates their common tendency to 
depict real things under the changing, enchanted gaze of the mind’s 
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eye: Kauffer portrays “The Tower of London” as a structure that is 
half real and half allegorical; his country family in “Whitsuntide Holi- 
day” are. solid common people and angels. 

Another of the artistic bonds between the two artists was their 
fascination with machines, and their mutual desire to know their en- 
gines, turbines, motors and recessed wheels. “I am interested in mech- 
anisms, mechanics in general,” Moore told Donald Hall, describing her 
painstaking and aborted attempt to help the Ford Motor Company find 
a name for the Edsel. With the fastidiousness, and often the tone, of 
engineers, she and Kauffer explored these mechanisms: the poet in- 
vestigated such instruments as “Four Quartz Crystal Clocks” (“There 
are four vibrators, the world’s exactest clocks”); the painter caught the 
essence of machines in designs such as the bale label illustration, “El 
Progreso,” in which he approximates the speed and power of a railway 
train. 

Related to their interest in machines was their concentration on the 
mathematic regularities in man-made enterprises as well as in nature. 
Geometric shapes were organizing principles of Kauffer’s perceptions, 
and Moore, who shared this concern, quoted Kauffer’s observation 
about geometry in nature at the outset of “The Icosasphere,” a tribute 
to a twenty-faced structure built by an engineer. The poem opens: 

“In Buckinghamshire hedgerows 
the birds nesting in the merged green density 
weave little bits of string and moths and feathers 


and thistledown 
in parabolic curves.” 


In her use of this quotation, Moore captured Kauffer’s joyful 
curiosity about geometric harmony in common things. Once he jotted 
in a notebook: “Designing is order—the cube—the circle—the triangle 
all parts of equipment—and symbols of order.” In a poster of 1933, 
“You Can Be Sure of Shell,” he conveys the certainty of Shell by 
presenting an unbreakable chain of elongated links. His use of the 
triangle and the circle serve the precision and naturalness of “The 
Early Bird” poster for The Daily Herald of 1920. 

However curious they were about technology, though, their delight 
in machines had the converse expression of horror. “People’s Sur- 
roundings,” first published in 1922, is Moore’s infernal urban vision of 
a “vast indestructible necropolis,” whose residents are similar to Eliot's 
wretched crowds in The Waste Land and to the human automatons in 
Paterson, by William Carlos Williams. Analogous to all of these poems is 
Kauffer’s “Metropolis” (1926), a painting that embodies a “waste land” 
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“Metropolis” (1926), The Museum of Modern Art 


of skyscrapers and industrial wheels. Partially obscured by the wheels, 
pitifully subjugated men walk like robots, their heads bowed. 

Horror, yes; but if technology repelled Kauffer, why would he 
depict the metropolis with such care and tough-minded accuracy? 
There is no simple answer, for it was, I believe, the multiple view of the 
mind that was central to the achievements of both artists. Besides 
adhering to the many-sided internal vision, they pursued the truths of 
their respective crafts rather than propagating any belief or attitude. 
But Kauffer and Moore criticized mechanical enterprises that em- 
ployed the distortion of scientific measurement to destroy or diminish 
living things. Resembling Kauffer’s “Metropolis,” Moore’s poem, “To a 
Steam Roller,” embodies an extended metaphor of a destructive mech- 
anism. In it, the poet addresses a devastating machine that is flattening 
the landscape: “You crush all the particles down / into close conformity, 
and then walk back and forth on them.” The poet and the poster 
designer admired geometric precision for its similarity to exactitude in 
the mind of the artist as it comes to terms with things of the world. 
Both artists, though, were horrified that science should be abused to 
enslave people. Both found impact in the accuracy of human percep- 
tion, but danger in man’s misuse of that faculty. 
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In the best work of both Americans, life’s terrifying mysteries are 
only partially contained by structural devices that hold reality at a 
remove from perception. The ways in which they achieve this constitute 
their most powerful effects. In Moore’s poem, “A Grave,” the poet 
partially conceals the terror of death by her conversational tone and by 
her presentation of images that challenge perception. The sea is “beau- 
tiful under networks of foam,” but it is frightening, for it has “nothing 
to give but a well-excavated grave.” And in “Marriage,” she contrasts 
whimsical, witty phrases with language that captures an irrational cur- 
rent of the mind in passages that convey the destruction of reason by 
passion. 

These contrasts of harmony and chaos are found in Kauffer’s 
greatest work. In “Route 160, Reigate,” Kauffer presents a row of black 
gnarled trees backed by straight trees in a brilliant, unearthly red color. 
The gnarled and the straight, the black and the red, combine to give an 
effect that is all the more strange for its partial adherence to natural- 
ness. In his book-jacket illustration for Winds, by St.-John Perse, Kauf- 
fer employs geometrically neat lettering, but places near the title a 
jagged line that extends off the page. It is the precision and, con- 
versely, the deceptively unruly view of life, both coexistent in the mind, 
that the two artists confronted in their greatest achievements. Theirs 
was a kind of American adventurousness and control that brought 
curiosity to its furthest reaches and most staggering dangers and risks. 
It was a quality they shared with their countryman, Henry James, who 


had, Moore wrote, a “mind ‘incapable of the shut door in any direc- 
tion.” 
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The Model Stanza: 
The Organic Origin of 
Moore’s Syllabic Verse 


MARGARET HOLLEY 


In the poems that she published between 1932 and 1936, 
Marianne Moore revived the syllabically based stanza form that she had 
developed in many of her earlier “observations.” During the early 
Twenties she had begun experimenting with free verse by rearranging, 
for example, the long twenty-two and thirty-two syllable lines of 1918's 
“A Graveyard in the Middle of the Sea” (which became “A Grave”) and 
1920’s “England” into the irregular lines of the free form. The great 
1923-24 trio of longer poems—“Marriage,” “An Octopus,” and “Sea 
Unicorns and Land Unicorns”—was also published in free verse. Why 
then did she return in the early Thirties to the syllable mode? 

The five-year foray (1920-25) into free forms made virtually no 
difference in the sound, the spoken dimension, of Moore’s verse, since 
the natural rhythms of speech and written prose had already been 
accommodated by her avoidance of regular metrics and her preference 
for the inaudible syllabic measure. But what free verse did override 
was one important element of her poetry’s textual dimension, the 
stanza form visibly repeated on the printed page. In the Thirties, when 
Moore returned from editing The Dial to her own poetry, she turned 
neither to her early meters nor to free verse but to the syllabically 
measured stanza. What follows here is an exploration of the nature of 
that syllabic form, its origin, its role as a textual format, and its implica- 
tions within the larger context of modernism. 

We know that in Moore’s process of composing her verse syllabic 
design was a secondary consideration. The stanza form for any one 
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poem originated as an outgrowth of the pattern developed in the early, 
unplanned stages of writing. Moore explained this procedure to Pound 
in 1919: “I have occasionally been at pains to make an arrangement of 
lines and rhymes that I liked, repeat itself, but the form of the original 
stanza of anything I have written has been a matter of expediency, hit 
upon as being approximately suitable to the subject.”! Forty years later 
she described her approach again in an interview with Donald Hall: “I 
never ‘plan’ a stanza. Words cluster like chromosomes, determining the 
procedure. I may influence an arrangement or thin it, then try to have 
successive stanzas identical with the first.” We know that the first 
stanza to be written was not always the opening stanza of the finished 
poem, for Moore has described how she composed the final two stanzas 
of “The Jerboa” and then patterned the rest of the poem after it.’ 
Moore’s typical poem of the Thirties sometimes opens and usually 

closes with what I call a model stanza, that is, a stanza composed in the 
natural grammatical unit of a sentence. In this model “arrangement of 
lines and rhymes,” syntax and lineation are more or less mutually 
reinforcing; they seem to fit each other appropriately. Both “The 
Steeple-Jack” and “The Hero,” for instance, open with complete stan- 
zaic sentence-units. “The Steeple-Jack” begins, 

Durer would have seen a reason for living 

in a town like this, with eight stranded whales 
to look at; with the sweet air coming into your house 
on a fine day, from water etched 


with waves as formal as the scales 
on a fish. 


The body of the poem then repeats the formal design of this model, 
maintaining the syllabic count of its line-scheme through grammatical 
sequences that are independent of the design, often startlingly so. Thus 
the naturally phrased closing line “on a fish” is later echoed in an odd 
line unit such as “to dry. The.” The syntax of the poem seems to move 
obliviously through the repeated syllabic pattern, or perhaps it is the 
line scheme that blithely and mechanically divides the statement un- 
folding within its parameters. The syntax (dynamic in its continual 
unfolding) and the syllabic design (static in its self-repetition) proceed 
through the poem in tension with one another, until, as in a musical 
piece, the variations end, the tension is resolved, and the poem closes 
on another model stanza. In this closure, syntax and syllabic schema are 
harmoniously united in a stanzaic whole. 

While “Camellia Sabina” (published in 1933) and “Virginia Brit- 
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tannia” (1935) are also enclosed by model stanzas, the more common 
pattern of this period is that of, say, “Smooth Gnarled Crape Myrtle” of 
1935. This poem opens right onto a disjunction between syntax and 
syllabic design: there is no opening model of which the subsequent 
stanzas appear as formal ghosts. Hence the syllabic pattern appears 
quite arbitrary, until one reaches the grammatically whole stanza at the 
poem’s close. What may look like a willfully senseless ending to stanza 
one— 
between the two, bending the 
peculiar 
bouquet down; and there are 
—is revealed in retrospect to be a formal replica of the end of the 
poem— 
our clasped hands that swear, “By Peace 
Plenty; as 
by Wisdom Peace.” Alas! 
—complete with inaudible rhyme in the final couplets. 

The arbitrary appearance of the syllabic plan is heightened consid- 
erably in poems in which Moore’s revisions have altered or omitted the 
closing model stanza. In these cases, a syllabic design informs the entire 
poem without ever suggesting its original congruence with the state- 
ment out of which the poem grew. The first version of “The Student,” 
the one that appeared in Poetry in June 1932, ends with a model stanza 
whose language and line scheme have largely disappeared from the 
1941 version that Moore preserved from What Are Years on. Likewise, 
1934’s “The Frigate Pelican” was reduced by half for Collected Poems 
and deprived of a closing model stanza that bears a virtually imitative 
relation of form to content. The stanzaic pattern, decreasing from a 
longer 15-12-11-9-9 to a quicker 7—9-7-6 syllables per line, enacts 
the shift from large heaviness to nearly disembodied lightness and 
from distant rhyme or none at all to an immediate chime. This is the 
original closing stanza that appeared in Criterion in July 1934: 

The reticent lugubrious ragged immense minuet 
descending to leeward, ascending to windward 
again without flapping, in what seems to be 

a way of resting, are now nearer, 
but as seemingly bodiless yet 
as they were. Theirs are sombre 
quills for so wide and lightboned a bird 
as the frigate pelican 
of the Caribbean. 
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It is a form “uniting levity with strength” just as the bird does. The 
reader of the late version, however, will not find any such trace of the 
joint evolution of form and content, and thus the syllabic form may 
seem to be simply a matter of mathematics, a detached if playful way of 
chopping up sentences into a semblance of the traditional English 
stanza. 

Critics often delight in demonstrating the oddities created by 
Moore’s apparent disregard for the line as a unit of sense or even 
rhythm. Excerpts from 1934’s “The Buffalo” like “have significance? 
The” or like “foot horn-spread—decreased” or like “hump; to red-” 
seem good evidence of what Hugh Kenner calls the “implacable arbi- 
trariness” with which the “grid of numerical rules” has been imposed.‘ 
Kenner adds that “since a mosaic has no point of beginning, the poem 
is generated from somewhere just outside its own rigidly plotted field.” 
Kenner’s example, “The Fish” of 1918, is one of those verses whose 
model lines have been left far behind in earlier, unpublished drafts. 

But for fifteen of the eighteen poems that appeared during the 
Thirties, we do have a model stanza available in one of the published 
versions. (Interestingly, the three lengthy poems of this decade that 
Moore dropped from her later collections—‘Half Deity,” “Pigeons,” 
and “Walking-Sticks and Paper-Weights and Water Marks”—are all 
lacking extant model stanzas.) In most cases we can still see how the 
syllabic schema originates as the pattern of the model stanza’s words 
“clusterfing] like chromosomes” into an “arrangement of lines and 
rhymes.” 

In the model stanza of “The Buffalo,” for instance, we can see how 
the peculiar-looking excerpt “hump; to red-” is part of a formal quota- 
tion or echo of the unaccented rhyme quickly rung between long and 
short lines: 

... or zebu- 

shape, with white plush dewlap and warm-blooded 
hump; to red- 
skinned Hereford... . 

The poem’s rigid syllable count of 6-10-3—10—6—5—5 represents more 
than a numerical plan: it has its own rhythmic plan of long and short 
lines with audible and inaudible rhymes. The three layers of indenta- 
tion from the left mark the quick light rhyme (“ox’s” with “Yes”), a 
delayed heavier rhyme (“beast” with “decreased”), and the unrhymed 
lines. This pattern evolved in the closing model stanza and is main- 
tained here in the body of the poem where “hump; to red-” occurs: 
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The modern 
ox does not look like the Augsburg ox’s 
portrait. Yes, 
the great extinct wild Aurochs was a beast 
to paint, with stripe and six- 
foot horn-spread—decreased 
to Siamese-cat- 


Brown Swiss size or zebu- 
shape, with white plush dewlap and warm-blooded 
hump; to red- 
skinned Hereford or to piebald Holstein. Yet 
some would say the sparse-haired 
buffalo has met 
human notions best. 


The reader’s eye and ear together can sense the pattern of the whole in 
which the odd isolated lines make formal sense. 

My title phrase, “the organic origin of Moore’s syllabic verse,” 
means to suggest that her “numbers,” the mathematical designs of her 
poetry, have their source in an “arrangement of lines and rhymes” in 
which shape, sound, and syntax converge in a “suitable” and vital way. 
Her syllabic line scheme for any one poem “develops itself from within,” 
to use Coleridge’s description of organic form. The pattern originates 
in the dance and play of the organically whole model stanza. 

The context of Coleridge’s remarks on organic form is appropriate 
to these thoughts on Moore’s syllabic verse, because it raises a binary 
Opposition that still characterizes much of our discourse on poetic 
form. Coleridge adopted from Schlegel the distinction between me- 
chanical and organic form, a polarity itself grounded in other oppo- 
sitions such as without versus within, before versus during or after, and 
living versus nonliving. In art, as Coleridge puts it, the mechanical 
occurs “when on any given material we impress a predetermined form, 
not necessarily arising out of the properties of the material,” while 
“organic form on the other hand is innate, it shapes as it develops itself 
from within.”” This distinction coincides in general with his contrasting 
pair of faculties, fancy and imagination. And his privileging of imagi- 
nation as vital and creative over fancy’s “fixed and dead” objects,® is 
part of his larger allegiance to the organic as the natural, as the power 
of production and creation, the ultimte self-affirming spiritual value 
expressed as God. 

While Moore shares Coleridge’s preference for affirmation, nature 
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plays a qualified role in her work, and her verse offers us a unique 
chance to observe the dissolution, or relative status, of some of the 
binary oppositions he has helped to bequeath to us. The privileging of 
organic over nonorganic form is a romantic bias, one that has added 
impetus to the increasing predominance of free verse forms over the 
last one hundred years. And although there are certain romantic 
strains in Moore’s work, the syllabically measured patterns to which she 
returned in a majority of her poems of the Twenties, Thirties, and 
Forties require fairly equal appreciation of the organic and nonorganic 
elements of form. 

A case in point is “The Jerboa,” a publication of 1932, which 
Moore cited as an example of her procedure. The model stanzas’ 
rhymed, then unrhymed, then rhymed couplets indented in pairs ap- 
pear to have evolved felicitously with the syntax, for they fit rather 
neatly with the sense of movement as hopping along on two legs: 

By fifths and sevenths, 
in leaps of two lengths, 
like the uneven notes 
of the Bedouin flute, it stops its gleaning 
on little wheel castors, and makes fern-seed 
foot-prints with kangaroo speed. 


Its leaps should be set 
to the flageolet; 
pillar body erect 
on a three-cornered smooth-working Chippendale 
claw—propped on hind legs, and tail as third toe, between 
leaps to its burrow. 
“Having written the last stanza first,’ Moore said, “I had to duplicate 
it, progressing backward.” This process of duplication transforms a 
unique, relatively organic pattern into a replicated, relatively mechan- 
ical pattern, so that one and the same syllabic configuration appears 
natural to one syntax and artificial to another. 

Of all the virtuoso pieces opening Selected Poems, “The Jerboa” has 
probably the simplest and closest fit of line scheme with syntax, and 
this may be why Moore and others have favored it. However, a stanza 
(the seventh from the end) that was deleted after the 1932 version in 
Hound and Horn is perhaps unfamiliar enough to bring back afresh the 
sense of expression traversing a “predetermined” schema that is not 
tailored to it: the jerboa moves 

with great 
speed, followed by as a weight, 
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a double length, thin 
tail furred like the skin; 
that curls round it when it 
sleeps “round”—the nose nested in fur, a hind leg 
at each side of the head—or lies lengthwise, 
in view, when the body lies 


flat. 


Such a disjunction of line and syntax is the norm in most of Moore’s 
poems, and their conjunction is the hyper-expressive exception. So 
while her syllabic designs originate organically in the model stanzas, the 
mechanical application of that design dominates the body of the poems 
and the reader’s impression. 
At this point we need to suspend a romantic reading of Moore in 
which art imitates nature, where, as at the beginning of “The Jerboa,” 
“A Roman hired an / artist, a freedman, / to make a cone—pine-cone” 
and recognize at the other end of that poem the way in which nature 
imitates art in the jerboa’s “pillar body erect / on a three-cornered 
smooth-working Chippendale / claw.” The classicist’s devotion to pre- 
scribed forms, to symmetry and deliberate duplication, is strongly at 
work in these syllabic measures. Any such duplication—whether of 
iambic pentameter or of rhyme royal or of “little epiphany poems in 
free verse”!°—adopts and thus affirms a “predetermined form.” Even 
a poet like Moore who evolved a more or less unique form for each 
incipient poem is then faced with the choice of sustaining certain 
formal units or abandoning them and working continually ab ovo. 
Moreover, to sustain a formal unit is not only to make it mechan- 
ical in application but also to transform it from the spontaneous and 
natural into art and culture, to couple the coming spontaneity with - 
intention, the unconscious with the conscious. The recognition that art 
is artful does not hinder it from honoring and imitating nature. 
Moore’s poem imitates and honors the jerboa alongside a detailed 
account of the many Egyptian artifacts that, like the poem itself, dupl 
cate nature in miniature. “Its leaps should be set / to the flageolet,” s 
suggested, because as she saw them, art and nature complement and 
highlight one another. Their separation is merely a feat of lyti 
intellect. AA 
The alternately organic and mechanical modes of the 
measure in one poem demonstrate the relative i 
in her work. Moore harnessed their compleme 
of Spacing. her equal homas to n o 
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syllabically neat stanzas of “No Swan So Fine” she affirms the superior 
fineness of the “chintz china one,” the ornate Louis Fifteenth candela- 
brum, over the natural swan. Likewise the poem’s final statement, “The 
king is dead,” is a closure that opens silently onto the second half of the 
maxim, “Long live the king,” implying that the love of artifice em- 
bodied in his kind of candelabrum may also live longer than one work 
or age. In Moore’s work in general, appreciation of the artful, the 
cultivated, is an anti-romantic theme that supports, or gives rise to, the 
large role she assigns to duplicated forms. 

Nevertheless, Moore’s syllabic patterns bear a wholly different re- 
lation to convention than, say, the Japanese haiku or the English son- 
net. Forms that are passed from poem to poem become conventional 
entities in their own right, publicly available vessels whose shapes are 
recognizable from Basho to Richard Wilbur and Shakespeare to cum- 
mings. These forms bring to each of their instances a weight of con- 
vention and tradition that becomes part of the overt or covert sense of 
the poem. Virtually none of Moore’s patterns are transferrable from 
poem to poem. Each design is unique to its poem and enacts a replica- 
tion that is grounded within the poem itself. The countervailing effects 
of her organic and mechanical modes imbue each of her poems with a 
formal tension which a wholly organic or wholly mechanical arrange- 
ment could not raise. Coleridge saw imagination revealed “in the bal- 
ance or reconciliation of opposite or discordant qualities”;!! Nietzsche 
called it the marriage of Apollonian and Dionysian; we might call it a 
preference for “both/and” over “either/or,” the inclusive spirit. 

In general, poetic form is an image in its own right at least as vivid 
as any other verbal image. The medium as message is part of our 
culture’s overall assumption of significant form, our traditional or con- 
stitutional tendency to translate facts into values. We try to find mean- 
ing wherever we can, since the discovery of meaning is one source of 
power in its broadest sense. Meaning is a bond between mind and 
matter, a connection that electrifies and empowers both poles. 

Poetic form is one way in which Moore and other modernists 
answered the poetic tradition that surrounded and impeded them. 
Modernism constitutes a radical break with pre-twentieth century poetic 

forms and assumptions, even while modernist works use and rely on 
some elements of that tradition. This kind of rich, positive duplicity, by 
which the poet can both use and discard the parent tradition, is par- 
ticularly evident in Moore's skillful opposition of the written and spo- 
ken aspects of poetry. By balancing equally the textual with the vocal 
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elements of verse in general, she allows us to watch their counterpoint 
with particular clarity in her work. 

What is visually outstanding in Moore’s poems of the Thirties, as 
text on a printed page, is the repeated unit of the indented stanza. 
These units are constructed on some of the same principles as the 
indented stanzas of Donne, Herbert, Keats, and Tennyson: they are a 
mixture of long and short, end-stopped and enjambed lines, with 
indentations determined sometimes by rhyme and sometimes by line 
length, weight, and balance. The symmetry of the repeatable unit has 
been a characteristic of our poetry for centuries from rhymed couplets 
to romantic odes. The repeated, indented stanza is a staple of the 
English tradition which some modernists discarded but which Moore 
chose to preserve and to imprint on most of her pages of text. 

The textual or visual impression of the indented stanza carries with 
ita certain freight of other expectations, however, mainly having to do 
with the sound of poetry, and these expectations are where Moore 
makes her implicit departure from how we have traditionally conceived 
of poetry. We have traditionally thought of verse as language bearing 
more or less regular or musical rhythms, a recurrent lilt that became 
especially predominant in verse like Swinburne’s in the latter half of 
the last century. 

Metrical regularity demands that language be composed by the 
poet in one of the audible systems of stresses which produce that 
recognizably “poetic” rhythm. Even though English is a naturally ac- 
centual language, people do not normally think or speak or write in 
iambic pentameter or in Alexandrines. As Paul Fussell points out, 

to present them speaking metrically is to transform them from 
creatures of nature into creatures of art. And when it is the 
poet’s voice that we hear speaking metrically, the meter an- 
nounces or implies his vatic role, just as meter tends to invest 


with a mysterious air of authority and permanence the words 
that assume its patterns.!? 


Hence we may come to feel with Hugh Kenner that “metric is a system 
of emphases, centered in human comfort, human hope.”!8 The music 
and authority of the sustained iambic voice seem to assure us, as 
Matthew Arnold did, that poetry’s elevation and beauty will continue to 
meet our spiritual needs and aspirations, even when religious doctrines 
fail to do that for us. Modern poets like Yeats and Eliot have at times 
richly exploited the auras of traditional meters and rhyme by ap- 
proaching a spiritual vacuum with the sense of a prophetic voice. This 
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vatic or prophetic voice is not absent from Moore’s work, but it is 
released extremely sparingly, and one will not find it in her usual 
rhythms. 

While a metrical pattern will make itself more or less felt to the ear 
of the general reader, a syllabic pattern will not. Moore apparently 
could tell how many syllables a line contained without counting them,'4 
and her handwritten drafts and revisions show no evidence of numeri- 
cal calculation. For many readers, however, determining the exact 
number of syllables in each line of a series of stanzas often involves a 
counting procedure that gradually becomes antagonistic to even the 
simplest reading for sense. While metrical verse organizes its language 
into audible patterns, syllabic verse (like free verse) accommodates the 
natural rhythms of spoken and written language. This rhythmic simi- 
larity of syllabic'and free verse is confirmed by the fact that Moore's 
rearrangement of several of her poems of the early Twenties from one 
form to the other involved negligible alteration in their wording. 

What the syllabic measure does that free verse does not do is to 
cross the rhythms of the natural voice or nonpoetic passage over the 
traditional textual appearance of the repeated stanza form. Moore’s sylla- 
bic poems are shaped like traditional verses, but they do not sound 
like them. The written and seen dimension of her work reinforces a 
premodern expectation that the spoken and heard dimension radically 
undermines. The nonmetrical measure of her poetry releases an anti- 
“poetic” rhythm that constitutes a critique of our habitual association of 
the sound of poetry with metrical music. 

The effect of this dissociation and yet interpenetration of text and 
voice in Moore’s work is to demythologize the traditional notion of 
poetry, that is, to show that the metrical rhythms we have customarily 
assumed to be a necessary, definitive essence of poetry are, in fact, a 
contingent, conventional attribute of it. Modernism as a revolutionary 
aesthetic may be understood as a process of demythologizing the past, 
of transforming it not “from history to nature,” as Barthes says myth 
does,’* but rather from eternal, unchangeable nature back into history. 
The grand past with its option on the future becomes the mere past 
intertwining with a present that is different from it. And Moore's 
syllabic poems are as vivid an image as we could desire of that inter- 


twining. 


1 Marianne Moore, “A Letter to Ezra Pound,” in Marianne Moore, A Collec- 
tion of Critical Essays, ed. Charles Tomlinson (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 


Hall, 1969), p. 17. 
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Among the many odd animals found in Marianne Moore’s poetry, 
perhaps the most surprising is a dragon. Equally surprising is 
Moore’s uncharacteristically straightforward admission that she would 
like to be a dragon, “of silkworm size or immense,” perhaps “almost 
invisible” but a decidedly “felicitous phenomenon.” That dragon is a 
clue to the person behind the tame exterior which Marianne Moore 
constructed for herself by means of her poetry. As the centennial of 
Moore’s birth approaches and critics begin to reassess her work, the 
importance of the dragon must emerge. Unlike the unicorn—equally 
fabulous but shrouded in mystery, and symbolic of meditative 
companionship—the dragon is a fighter, a serpent, and in mythic 
terms, an insatiable warrior. It is surprising, therefore, that some of 
Moore’s critics have for so long treated her as a decorative oddity 
rather than as an active, perhaps even dangerous force. To a great 
extent, the blame for this misperception lies with Moore herself. Discus- 
sion of the origin of the misleading myth of Marianne Moore and its 
history is the concern of this essay. Moore’s poetry itself is the source of 
the myth. New Criticism is the agent of its installation as fact. But 
Moore provides evidence which exposes and counteracts the myth. Part 
of this evidence is Moore’s own private papers and letters which have 
only recently been made available. They reveal Moore’s methodical 
ambition and unshakable determination, and show that her discipline 
was tempered by humorous irony. The portraits Moore’s friends drew 
in their memoirs of the period provide other evidence which reinforces 
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this complex, formidable image. All the evidence permits us to see 
beyond the popular myth. 

Although the opening line of “The Pangolin’—“Another armored 
animal”1—certainly seems tinged with self-directed irony, there is ample 
evidence throughout Moore’s poetry to support a straightforward 
reading which accepts the confession of timidity at face value and 
locates Moore hiding defensively behind a protective covering. In 
“The Fish” brittle scales turn invasive light back upon itself. In 
“Melancthon” thick skin serves as an impermeable barrier. In “The 
Steeple-Jack,” the geometry of Moore’s frozen seaside scene seems 
impervious. The perfection of her landscape protects the town’s resi- 
dents from any recognition of danger. The examples are innumerable, 
but the poems are, of course, not quite so simple. Moore’s first critics 
recognized the extent to which she tried to emphasize rather than 
diminish contradiction, and much recent criticism is turning back to 
that point of view. Nevertheless, at least one ongoing perception of 
Marianne Moore fails to recognize Moore’s complexity and the depth 
of her deliberate ambiguity. This misperception is to a large extent the 
result of the popular image of Marianne Moore—one which she herself 
constructed, The image gains power from the contrast between 
Moore's radically experimental poetry and her conventional, ordinary 
life. Kenneth Burke attributes the incongruity of Moore’s extraordi- 
nary intelligence and her ordinary life to her obsessive attention to 
detail. On occasion, he reports, she would be nearly overcome by the 
visual stimuli in a museum. Well aware of the unusual intensity of her 
powers of observation and her reaction to stimuli, Moore tried, Burke 
says, to diminish an outsider’s recognition of her impressionability and 
sensitivity. She was not, however, always successful. “She tried so hard 
to be ordinary,” Burke says, “that she became even more extraordi- 
Nary.”? 

It is, in fact, the intention to be ordinary that distinguishes Moore 
from her fellow moderns. T. S. Eliot’s morning coat formality, Ezra 
Pound’s cultivated outlandishness, and the liberated modernism of 
such female contemporaries as Mina Loy and Djuna Barnes all stand in 
sharp contrast to Moore’s carefully cultivated and presented image of 
herself. Her personal life seems almost a nineteenth-century anach- 
ronism taking place in the bohemian setting of Greenwich Village in 
the 1920s. Following her graduation from Bryn Mawr College, she 
lived with her mother until Mrs. Moore’s death in 1947. She was as 
formal in dress as T. S. Eliot, though her tricorn hat and long, black 
cape did not appear until quite late in her public life. The portraits of 
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Moore’s mother as moralistic and overbearing also seem to be accurate. 
These particulars are, however, only part of the picture, and the lim- 
ited even biased portrait they produce works ultimately as a disservice 
to Moore. T. S. Eliot’s formality becomes one indication of his greatness 
and even helps to define the essence of twentieth-century modernism. 
Moore’s formality remains an idiosyncrasy, a mark of her charming 
femininity. It has served to keep her at the perimeter rather than at 
the center of modernism. 

An archaeological tour of the ways in which literary critics have read 
Moore’s poetry reveals that they depend more and more over the years 
on the myth of Marianne Moore. Moore’s contemporaries, to begin 
with, admired her poetry and envied her ambition. They recognized 
her quaint manner and habits but did not incorporate those qualities 
into critical readings of her work. In subsequent years, however, 
Moore’s mannerisms came to influence her critics. This occurs, ironi- 
cally, just at the time when critics began arguing for rigorously ana- 
lytical treatments of literature. R. P. Blackmur appears to be a turning 
point. In 1935 he insisted upon an approach which “treats of nothing 
in literature except in its capacity of reduction to literary fact.”* He also 
explained that “in making a formal approach to Marianne Moore” one 
needs “special terms and special adjustments to meet the texture and 
pattern of the poems.”4 Blackmur’s treatment of Moore is careful and 
perceptive, but his reading of “Marriage” violates his own critical prin- 
ciples. Calling it a poem “never concerned with either love or lust” (p. 
84), he contends that “No poet has been so chaste” (p. 85). When 
Blackmur goes on to explain that Moore’s work presents a “special 
chastity aside from the flesh,” he reveals a predisposition toward her 
work which results in a circular condemnation of her poetry. “In Miss 
Moore,” according to Blackmur, “life is remote . . . and everything is 
done to keep it remote” (p. 85). This sensibility “predicted her poetic 
method; and the defect of her method, in its turn, only represents the 
idiosyncrasy of her sensibility: that it, like its subject matter, constitutes 
the perfection of standing aside” (p. 86). Later critics move further 
away from the core of Moore’s poetry and concentrate instead on the 
ways in which it fails to satisfy their own criteria for good modernist 
poetry. John Crowe Ransom found Moore’s “free verse” to have “little 
formal clarity” and called it “a break in the poetic style book that has 

done service for so long.”® Missing the excitement of the break and its 
importance in the history of modern poetry, Ransom attempts merely 
to “identify the precise moment of her discontinuity and so at least 
reduce it to a minimum” (p. 136). Much of the same is true for studies 
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which followed Ransom’s and found Moore’s poetry to be “essentially 
uncommitted,” “a gesture of fastidiousness,”’ “not especially modern, 
not of the twentieth century,”® and the tame product of “the orderly 
world of ‘benevolent conclusiveness’ that Moore feels safest in.”® The 
image of Moore as a quaint anachronism has also produced readings 
which inexplicably contradict themselves. In A Homemade World, Hugh 
Kenner places Moore along with Pound, Williams, Stevens, Heming- 
way, Fitzgerald, and Zukofsky into the select group of writers who 
“rethought and altered, perhaps permanently, the novel and especially 
the poem.”!° But in describing what he imagines to be Moore’s specific 
contribution, Kenner sees her as little more than a twentieth-century 
amanuensis. Calling Moore the poet of the typewriter, Kenner explains 
that “we discern Miss Moore being a librarian, an editor, a teacher of 
typewriting; locating fragments already printed; picking and choosing; 
making letter by letter, neat pages” (p. 98). 

Recent criticism has begun to question the validity of evaluating 
Moore’s poetry according to traditional New Critical standards. 
Feminist critics champion Moore as an independent spirit but find that 
Moore does not fit easily into standard feminist readings. In Shake- 
speare’s Sisters, Moore receives only token mention as a twentieth- 
century modernist whose chief accomplishment is having created a 
poetry of silences. Suzanne Juhasz, in Modern American Poetry by Women, 
goes much further by championing Moore as one of the greatest 
American poets. Juhasz, however, laments Moore’s severely curtailed, if 
not nonexistent romantic life. Juhasz feels that the absence of sexual 
relationships limits the range of Moore’s poetry. In addition to these 
feminist readings of Moore and others which are now in progress, 
critical theorists have turned to Moore’s work and recognized her 
complex designs as playful tools. Geoffrey Hartman pairs Moore with 
Hegel and Derrida; Frank Lentricchia discusses Moore’s poetry in the 
context of other modern poetry; and Marjorie Perloff includes Moore 
in her study of the relationship between early William Carlos Williams 
and contemporary avant-garde poetry. 

These studies by feminists, critical theorists, and postmodernists 
reject the popular Moore stereotype and discover instead ways in which 
Marianne Moore substantiates particular critical stances. Recent full- 
length studies of Moore, while less polemical, continue to combat the 
myth of Marianne Moore by refusing to acknowledge its existence. 
Laurence Stapleton’s The Poet’s Advance emphasizes Moore’s wit and 
takes some account of her private papers. Bonnie Costello's Imaginary 
Possessions goes on to develop a thorough reading of Moore’s chief 
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images. Moore’s unpublished notebooks lead Costello to some of the 
fullest readings of Moore’s poetry that have yet been published. Moore, 
the timid, frightened lady in the black hat, does not exist for Costello. 
She has been replaced by a poet whose most persuasive images are 
those of combat and warfare. 

` While it is heartening to see that the myth has been discarded as 
useless by some of Moore’s critics and has been put aside in favor of 
more timely and flattering appropriations by theoretical critics, it is 
important not to ignore the evidence Moore herself provided to en- 
gender the myth. It quickly becomes clear that control is, indeed, the 
subject of Moore’s poetry. Many critics automatically see this quality as 
hermetic and unfortunate. In fact, the control is the product of 
Moore’s limitless ambition, a force as controlled and controlling as the 
“spruce cone regularity” which she admired in the armored scales of 
“The Pangolin.” But by organizing daily experience and personal cir- 
cumstance in the enabling forms of her control, Moore created a poetry 
as personal and emotional as it sometimes seems distant. Moore's 
poems frequently glorify passionate intensity and seek out chaos and 
danger. Her pangolin is another armored animal, but it is one with 
“everlasting vigor, / power to grow.” The pangolin thus becomes one 
version of “the self, the being we call human, writing- / master to this 
world” (p. 120). 

Like a dutiful writing master, Moore meticulously documented her 
progress toward becoming one. Her record of that progress now pro- 
vides us with evidence for an alternate view of the poet herself. Moore 
was a voracious reader and a dedicated record keeper. She saved family 
letters, reading and appointment notebooks, letters from acquain- 
tances, and carbon copies of her responses to those letters, as well as 
manuscripts and drafts of her published and unpublished work and 
even records of her revisions. This material forms a remarkably de- 
tailed and complete record of Moore’s intellectual and professional 
development, particularly for the early years of her career. During that 
time, Moore prepared herself to be both a critic and a poet. She 
considered everything, regardless of source or chronology, potentially 
appropriate material for her writing. The manuscripts document her 
breadth of reference and her use of fragmentary quotations, but more 
importantly they show that these practices were lifelong habits, part of 
her conscious preparation for a public career. 

Moore’s habit of reading and recording grew out of a long- 
standing family habit of voluminous letter writing. Thus, the doc- 
umentation of Marianne Moore’s adult life begins to emerge in a 
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remarkable series of letters written between 1905 and 1909, while 
Moore was a student at Bryn Mawr College. A round in the letters 
began several times a week with a letter from Mrs. Moore at her home 
in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. She sent it to Moore’s older brother, Warner, 
who read it, sometimes wrote one of his own, and sent both to 
Marianne at Bryn Mawr. Moore then wrote a letter and sent all three 
back to Carlisle. Although the series did not always progress in this 
manner, most of the letters still exist and provide a detailed record of 
the family during this period. In them, the family address one another 
by pet names, many of them drawn from The Wind in the Willows. Mrs. 
Moore was Bunny Fawn or Mole, Warner was Badger, and Marianne, 
Mice or Rat. The names suggest a playful intimacy, and the letters 
sometimes display that. More frequently, however, they are charac- 
terized by Mrs. Moore’s attempts to organize her children’s lives and to 
encourage them to be ambitious. In November, 1908, during Moore’s 
senior year, Mrs. Moore wrote her daughter that in spite of the finan- 
cial struggle her education represented, “the thing all important this 
year in regard to Bryn Mawr is that you get the most out of it—that it 
will yield intellectually and socially.”1! Apparently Moore agreed 
wholeheartedly. In a letter written on her twenty-first birthday, Moore 
records with the attention to detail that would characterize much of her 
later work and with a curious dispassion, just how she was progressing 
in her schoolwork.!2 After thanking the family for their birthday 
gifts—a skirt, a box of figs, and a book of Yeats’s poetry—she describes 
her activities for the week. In addition to studying, playing hockey, and 
attending a play which her classmates had produced, Moore was plan- 
ning for the future. Her ideas reveal both the discipline and the 
enthusiasm which would characterize all of her later work. The control 
of the writing master is already at work. 


Writing is too much in line with my natural excesses for me to 
experiment with it ad libitum so I decided to waive pence and 
glory and resign from the Tip [Bryn Mawr’s literary 
magazine}—as a reward of merit, if I get good marks in Febru- 
ary, I shall ask to be let into the imitative writing course. They 
read all the nineteenth-century books and criticize as much as 
they write which I think I should like. 


Moore concludes the letter with her account of a sermon she had heard 
that day—a Tuesday—at church. “An Episcopalian from East Orange 
preached. He said discouragement was egotism.” 

Moore seems to have taken this message to heart. The pattern of 
hard work and academic achievement which her mother had en- 
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couraged and which Marianne records in the college letters continues | 
to be a part of her life. After graduating from Bryn Mawr, Moore ` 
returned to Carlisle where she attended Carlisle Commercial College 
and later taught at the United States Indian School. During that pe- 
riod, Moore continued her education on her own. She recorded much 
of the process in a form less public and conscious than the letters, in 
which she was always aware of an audience, if of only two people. 
Beginning in 1916, just after she published her first poems in Poetry 
and The Egoist, Moore began keeping a series of reading and conversa- 
tion notebooks which she continued throughout her life. They supple- 
ment the picture of Moore’s industry and meticulous record keeping, 
and they reveal a good bit about her creative method. Most impor- 
tantly, as a clue to Moore’s intellectual biography, they show that her 
idiosyncratic interests were a private matter rather than a public affec- 
tation. Much like commonplace books, the notebooks contain quota- 
tions from Moore’s reading and almost no comments of her own. Far 
from being strictly literary, Moore’s sources range from Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy and critical studies of con- 
temporary authors, to museum catalogues, Vogue magazine, and Boy's 
Life. She covered nearly every inch of the notebooks in microscopic 
handwriting, indicating the source and often the page number of every 
reference. But the most remarkable feature of these notebooks is 
Moore’s inclusion at the end of each volume of a complete index 
according to the author, title, and subject of her entries. It is impossible 
to determine whether Moore knew how she would eventually use these 
indexes in composing poems, but they are now valuable for what they 
show not only about the almost incredible range of her interests but 
about her creative method as well. For instance, Moore’s notebooks 
contain numerous references to the animals which appear throughout 
her poetry. In the index to her first reading notebook, for instance, she 
lists under the heading “animals,” “albino snakes, black bear, blacks and 
wrens at Pan, crocodiles in Palestine, crows, frigate birds, giraffe, 
grizzly bear, elephants,” and a number of other animals. In composing 
poems she used her notes for finding quotations, probably by relying 
first on memory and then on a notebook’s index. Thus, one poem 
might contain quotations which she had discovered and recorded on 
several occasions, often years apart. What caught Moore’s attention 
varied from a single vivid image or a point of information, such as a 
passage she might record from Darwin’s Variations of Plants and Animals 
under Domestication, to one on any subject which caught her eye because 
of its phrasing or humor. This appreciation of phrasing was the case, 
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also, with her conversation notebooks, collections of quotations, often 
by her mother, but just as frequently phrases from an exchange over- 
heard by chance in public. In both instances, Moore kept the records 
for her own pleasure and information. The practice becomes another 
indication of the private side of Moore’s industry and the methodical 
nature of her work. 

A more public side of Moore’s ambition emerged when she trav- 
eled to New York to meet some of the young writers who were living 
there. Once again, she preserved a careful record of her endeavor, this 
time in a series of letters to her brother. First Moore outlines her 
preparations for the undertaking. A series of three letters then re- 
counts every detail of the visit, calling it her “Sojourn into the Whale.” 
Parts of the first letter, in which Moore writes that she has “collected 
addresses by the thousands,” sound as though they had been written by 
an impressionable adolescent, more concerned with her appearance 
than her potential for achievement. 

I have an airedale coat and I’m goan [sic] to New York on 
Monday... . It’s a simple coat, black with blue and green stripes, 

. it has leather buttons about the size of a buckeye, made of 
plaited leather down the front and a full cut of sleeve and collar. 
It is finished with catchstitching inside and the finest quality of 
black satin.!3 

In contrast to the first letter, Moore’s account of her stay, written 
after she had returned to Carlisle, displays self-confidence and ener- 
getic drive as well as exuberance. She describes how Alfred Kreymborg 
dressed and what he and his wife served her for dinner, and every 
detail of her visit to Alfred Steiglitz’ studio and the conversations she 
and Kreymborg had about encouraging new writers to send their 
poetry to his magazine, Others.!4 It is clear that the trip gave Moore 
confidence that she would be able to succeed as a writer. A note Moore 
added to one of Mrs. Moore’s letters to Warner shows that she was 
specifically interested in criticism. 

I feel I can get a job with the [Philadelphia] Ledger ... by my 
concentrated and cumulative exertions, am just as sure of getting 
it as I am of eating, if I could only see them. I am doing a couple 
of sample reviews. ... and what with my poems of a critical 
trend in The Egoist and Poetry and Others and Contemporary Verse 
and my Indian experience, I should certainly extort the position. 
I am prepared to review poetry, fiction, art or theology. Music 
and sport and dancing are the only things I am afraid to tackle.’ 
Instead of working as a reviewer, Moore continued to write poetry and 
to plan for her future. In 1916, she moved with her mother to 
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Chatham, New Jersey, where her brother had been appointed minister 
at a Presbyterian church. Following shortly after Moore’s exploratory 
sojourn, the move was clearly part of her design for a career as a poet 
and a critic. Only twenty-five miles from New York, Chatham offered 
relatively easy access to the emerging literary and artistic circles there 
without the radical change which a move to New York would have 
presented. One of Moore’s letters to H.D., written shortly after Moore's 
move to New Jersey, displays a similar combination of ambition and 
cautious reserve. 
I should like to try a comparison of George Moore and Fielding; 
also one of Knut Hamsun and Carlyle and one of Wallace Ste- 
vens and Compton Mackenzie. I am very much interested, also, 
in William [Carlos] Williams’ work, but I am a little afraid to 
undertake a criticism of it. I feel that I have not seen enough of 
it to justify my writing one.1® 
The ambition and caution, determination and reserve, frivolity and 
meticulous attention to detail which appear here and elsewhere in 
Moore’s early letters and notebooks continue to appear throughout her 
life and help to produce the work which brought her critical recogni- 
tion. Just as frequently, these personality traits confounded those who 
met her. Out of the contrast between her astonishing work and her 
eccentric personality grew confused amusement, then myth, and 
eventually misperception. Moore’s friendship with William Williams, as 
she insisted upon calling him for many years, represents the first state 
of the process. The two admired each other’s work and soon became 
close friends. Williams tried but was unable to break through Moore's 
reserve. Instead, the two seem to have enjoyed and cultivated their 
differences. From the first they admired each other’s work, and appar- 
ently Williams enjoyed playing the bohemian tempter to Moore's re- 
serve. He once promised to drink only “sacramental wine” if Moore 
would attend a party with the “crowd” in which he said she seemed 
both in and out of place, like a red berry hanging to a jaded rose 
bush.17 True to her adopted role and in her best documentary style, 
Moore answered, typing a carbon of her response on the verso of 
Williams’ letter. She said that she recognized this difference in her 
manner but felt no discomfort with it since, “I cannot feel sorry for the 
red berry when the bush is so full of sap.” 

This exchange shows that Moore both assented to and participated 
in the image that Williams and many of his friends had constructed. 
For instance, Moore is invariably remembered for appearing in Alfred 
Kreymborg’s Troubador as the endearing baseball fan who surprised 
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William Carlos Williams and Kreymborg by her knowledge of the 
game, but that was only part of the portrayal. He had also described 
Moore as “an astonishing person with Titian hair, a brilliant complex- 
ion and a melliflous flow of polysyllables which held every man in 
awe.”18 He added that what many of their village friends “lacked in 
intellectual ability was freely and consciously supplied by her [and that] 
her familiarity with books on every conceivable subject astonished them” 
(pp. 186-87). 

Robert McAlmon’s portrait of Moore in his roman a clef, Post 
Adolescence, also seems to approach caricature, particularly in the most 
commonly excerpted passages which make particular note of Moore’s 
closeness to her mother. However, her portrait deserves close attention 
since it turns out to be the most flattering one in the book and shows 
why Moore’s friends thought of her as they did. McAlmon presents a 
complex Marianne Moore who startled her companions more by her 
intelligence and productivity than by her conventional or even eccentric 
mannerisms. The novel follows the aimless wanderings of Peter 
(McAlmon) who, like many of his friends, wanted mainly to “dance, 
sing, paint, copulate, eat, sleep, and finally die.”!® He portrays Vera St. 
Vitus (Edna St. Vincent Millay) as “a nice girl [who] doesn’t use her 
head” (p. 92), and Gusta Rolph (Mina Loy) as “a dancer,” notably 
chiefly for her “dandruff-tossing, eye-glistening semitic vivacity” (pp. 
2-3). In contrast to these limited portrayals, Martha Wullus (Marianne 
Moore) appears in the novel’s penultimate chapter as a complex and 
not easily likable person. “She thinks anything, disapproves of little for 
other people, and is a churchgoing cerebralizing moralist herself.” 
Peter “can’t quite understand why with a mind like hers agnosticism 
hasn’t eaten into her a little’ and thinks that he ought to be “bored to 
death with Martha Wullus.” He isn’t though, because he “can’t get her 
angle.” Peter’s friend, Brander Ogden (Marsden Hartley) is hardly 
more encouraging, calling her a “quaint idea rather than a real human 
being.” Peter agrees, adding that it is probably “best for her to be only 
an idea, too, seeing that ideas is about all she'll ever have out of life.” 
Thus, when Peter, Brander, and Gusta decide to call on Martha and 
her mother at their Greenwich Village basement apartment, it is no 
surprise that Martha speaks too formally for the comfort of her guests. 
“O good day and how have all of you been, you Miss Rolph, particu- 
larly? I’ve so wanted to have a conversation with you because of what 
I've heard about your work.” 

The visit turned out to be a dismal one during which Martha’s 
mother “drawled out her observations, making distinctions of her exact 
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meaning with a too careful honesty that had its limitations.” Martha, in 
her world of ideas, worried that her work at the library kept her from 
“my work, the real kind I’m wanting to do.” Gusta refused to believe 
this, all but accusing Martha of success. “Bother your paid work. You 
observe things too uniquely to let any paid job interfere with your 
writing. Though I presume you believe in self-discipline and duty more 
than some of us do.” The young guests plan an escape and take Martha 
with them to a “dingy little bohemian cafe.” In the cafe, Martha con- 
tinues to speak in her elaborately formal sentences, this time on the 
subject of self-discipline. She admits that finding time to work is diffi- 
cult, but turns that struggle into an advantage. “It’s restraining oneself 
in the midst of annoyances to which one is subjected that toughens the 
muscles. Wildness in itself is an attractive quality, but it fails to take into 
account the question of attrition and attrition is inevitable.” Martha 
describes her writing with equal conviction. “I’m telling you the truth 
when I say that if I had all the time in the world I should not write 
anything important to myself for some years. In order to work as I 
should have to, I should like to look into certain other things. That may 
be hard for you to realize, but it is quite true, and I have, I think, an 
intuition as to how I am to succeed if I do succeed” (pp. 104-19). The 
novel ends with Peter’s self-indulgent disillusionment, made all the 
more painful by his reflections upon Martha’s confident intuition of 
success. 
The accuracy with which McAlmon captured the rhythm of 
Moore’s speech and her “intuition” of success reflects her real-life 
comments to him on the subject. In fact, his portrayal of Moore turns 
out to be almost pure documentation. In 1921, three years before 
McAlmon published Post Adolescence, he had married Bryher (Winifred 
Ellerman) on short notice and much to the dismay of many of their 
friends. Williams exploits the event in his Autobiography, alluding to 
Bryher’s lesbian relationship with H.D.; but Moore was unhappy for 
entirely different reasons. On one level, she disapproved of the sud- 
denness of the marriage and wrote McAlmon saying so. McAlmon tried 
to answer Moore’s criticism by insisting that he had married Bryher to 
rescue her from the domination of her parents and thereby give her 
the freedom that Americans had. He insisted, also, that marriage was a 
private affair, adding that as a sign of her independence Bryher was 
keeping her own name.”° Not at all persuaded, Moore answered that 
such symbols were meaningless. “I think it is very nice of you to accord 
a woman as much freedom as she might care to have but I think a 
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woman’s keeping her own name seems like clutching at the last straw of 
self-identification.”2! For Moore self-identification would grow out of 
her work rather than romance. She wanted success as a writer and 
believed that marriage or any relationship would distract a woman’s 
attention away from her creative work. She explained this in a sub- 
sequent letter to Bryher and added that instead Bryn Mawr “gave me 
security in my determination to have what I want.”?? 

Thus, like the contradictions which Moore so arrogantly included 
in her poetry, she presents a contradiction herself. Lover of order and 
Diirer-like precision, she often appears docile or retiring. But beneath 
that demeanor lies deepest feeling and unshakable determination. Both 
sides of the personality appear throughout Moore’s work, and she 
invites her readers to share in the delight which this apparent puzzle 
presents. In “Melancthon,” her thick-skinned elephant is impervious to 
arrows and other unwanted intrusions, but it also enjoys the sensual 
experience of immersing itself in the mud. “An Octopus” praises 
“neatness of finish” and “relentless accuracy,” but within the same 
stanza undermines that praise by making the dangerous unpredictabil- 
ity of the glacier even more appealing. The speaker of “Marriage,” so 
able to dismiss “this / institution . . . out of respect for which / one says 
one need not change one’s mind,” also acknowledges the power of the 
sexual passion which so controlled and confused the married people of 
the poem. 

This two-sided approach appears throughout Moore’s poetry, but 
the new insights drawn from Moore’s private papers make it possible to 
look at how consistently she develops contrasting points of view within 
each poem. She delights not in introducing and then resolving tensions 
but in emphasizing the delightful impossibility of their resolution. This 
is particularly true in “The Steeple-Jack,” which opened Moore’s 1935 
Selected Poems and all subsequent collections of her work. The poem is a 
tangle of brilliant images which warn that surface appearances may be 
misleading. Once again, some new unpublished material points toward 
Moore’s love of confusion. Her response to a query about the setting of 
the poem is informative, but she seems to have enjoyed stopping short 
of solving the riddle completely. 


_C. J. Poole was a Brooklyn steeple-jack who worked on the 
various high buildings and steeples and had his name on the 
sidewalk danger sign, warning passersby to keep clear of ropes 
and grapnels on the sidewalks. He was repairing the steeple of 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, the steeple was fi- 
nally considered infirm and was replaced by 4 Gothic points. 
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Durer was interested in the whales he saw near Amsterdam; and 
eight whales were stranded in Brooklyn Bay.** I had in mind 
both Brooklyn and various New England seacoast towns I had 
visited. 


**Or perhaps it was near Sheepshead Bay. I have somewhere a 

newspaper clipping about the whales and they were attracting 

citizens and other sightseers.*% 
Moore offers information—even a contradictory footnote—but not an- 
swers, details which “fail” to solve the puzzle. The letter thus intensifies 
rather than diminishes the unsettling complexities of the poem. “The 
Steeple-Jack,” itself, includes a series of surprising alterations of delib- 
erately set expectations, made possible chiefly by Moore’s skillful use of 
a complex syllabic structure rather than traditional rhythmic line di- 
visions. “Flock” in stanza two becomes a verb, not a noun as the 
preceding words had led us to expect, and “sea-” in stanza four be- 
comes “sea-side flowers.” Even more insistently, the narrative itself is 
unsettling. The poem opens with a stanza which promises to offer an 
occasion for benign, nostalgic reflection. The opening exemplifies the 
brilliant precision one expects in a Marianne Moore poem. 

Durer would have seen a reason for living 

in a town like this, with eight stranded whales 
to look at; with the sweet sea air coming into your house 
on a fine day, from water etched 


with waves as formal as the scales 
on a fish. 


But the picture-perfect day on which “you can see a twenty-five / pound 
lobster; and fish nets arranged / to dry,” turns out to be not very 
peaceful at all. The seagulls which “One by one in two’s and three’s .. . 
keep / flying back and forth over the town clock” are buffeted by the 
wind’s turbulence as a storm “bends the salt / marsh grass, disturbs stars 
in the sky and the/ star on the steeple.” Nothing in the poem stands still 
or can be determined. One cannot be certain of the time of day or the 
perspective of the viewer. Nor is it clear why the poem’s “college 
student / named Ambrose sits on the hillside / with his not-native books 
and hat / and sees boats // at sea progress white and rigid as if in a 
groove.” Under this town’s picturesque facade lurk deception and 
imminent danger. Ambrose “knows by heart the sugar-bowl shaped 
summerhouse of / interlacing slats.” He also knows “the pitch of the 
church // spire, not true.” When Moore presents the similarly con- 
tradictory and in this case precarious experience of the poem's 
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steeple-jack, she uses her tightly controlled form to show that the 
danger is both unexpected and absolute. In the tranquil setting: 


a man in scarlet lets 
down a rope as a spider spins a thread; 
he might be part of a novel, but on the sidewalk a 
sign says C. J. Poole, Steeple-Jack, 
in black and white; and one in red 
and white says 


Danger. 


The church, Moore goes on to explain, “would be a fit haven” for an 
unlikely group—‘waifs, children, animals, prisoners, / and presidents 
who have repaid / sin-driven // senators by not thinking about them.” In 
the final stanza, with the understatement that might elude a reader 
overly influenced by the myth of Marianne Moore, she explodes the 
false serenity which the poem has carefully nurtured. 

It could not be dangerous to be living 

in a town like this, of simple people, 
who have a steeple-jack placing danger signs by the church 
while he is gilding the solid- 
pointed star, which on a steeple 

stands for hope. 
In the same way that earlier a fine day did not exclude “the whirlwind 
fife and drum of the storm,” contradiction here reigns supreme. The 
star on the steeple is merely gilded. It is solid not at its center but at its 
points. It stands for hope, but only when on a steeple, in this case one 
which is untrue. Moore tears down our easy assurance as effectively 
and methodically as she had constructed it, and the poem ends by 
making us wonder whether Dürer really could have seen a reason for 
living in such a deceptively serene place. “The Steeple-Jack” reveals a 
Marianne Moore fascinated by brilliant precision but drawn as well to a 
subsurface boiling with contradiction and hidden danger. New Crit- 
icism called such contrasts balanced tensions. The precision of art was a 
welcome if temporary respite from the unpredictability and instability 
of human actions. Undeniably, Moore works within those terms; but, 
in doing so, she undermines New Critical assumptions about the bal- 
ance of those tensions. Chaos triumphs in “The Steeple-Jack.” 
Craftsmanship is just as unstable as weather patterns and politicians. 
Nevertheless, the poem does not even suggest pessimism or defeat. 
Fascination with danger leads to appreciation as well. 

Moore’s acknowledgment that art cannot triumph over chaos 
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leads to her determination to accept human limitation. This willingness 
to face adversity is most clear in “The Pangolin,” which is, ironically, 
Moore’s best-known poem about armoring. Moving without either 
warning or transition from one subject (the pangolin’s armor) to an- 
other (human behavior), Moore constructs an apology for human 
frailty and then a celebration of accommodation to that frailty. Privacy 
is the secret of successful accommodation, and the pangolin is the very 
embodiment of privacy. The spruce-cone regularity of its decorative yet 
practical armor makes it a “night miniature artist engineer,” yet the 
pangolin rejects any public recognition for this excellence. It is the 
pangolin’s own choice that “we seldom hear of him.” Having thus 
endorsed the pangolin’s behavior, Moore turns to human accom- 
plishments and illustrates the efficacy of privacy in the human quest to 
become “writing-master to this world.” Self-assurance rather than fear 
motivates the human’s armoring, just as it does the pangolin’s. Moore 
goes on to elaborate upon the similarity by explaining that the pango- 
lin’s ingenious armor is as necessary as it is decorative. Armor some- 
times “seems extra,’ she admits; but for this animal, 
the closing ear-ridge— 
or bare ear lacking even this small 
eminence and similarly safe | 


contracting nose and eye apertures 
impenetrably closable, are not. 
The armor aids the pangolin in his “exhausting solitary trips through 
unfamiliar ground at night.” On those journeys, it conserves energy 
and protects itself by “stepping in the moonlight, / on the moonlight 
peculiarly, that the outside / edges of his hands may bear the weight 
and save the claws // for digging.” Each example of the pangolin’s 
behavior emphasizes its efficiency and equanimity. “Serpentined about 
the tree,” in a posture that might ordinarily suggest its intention to 
attack, the pangolin wisely 
draws 
away from danger unpugnaciously, 
with no sound but a harmless hiss; keeping 


the fragile grace of the Thomas- ; : 
of-Leighton Buzzard Westminster Abbey wrought-iron vine, 


or 
rolls himself into a ball that has 
power to defy all effort to unroll it. 


Moore describes this posture as “strongly entailed” and shows that it 
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works quietly but effectively. The pangolin’s sting-proof scales resist 
outside pressures, so that it can form its own peaceful retreat or “nest 
of rocks closed with earth from inside, which he can thus darken.” 
When under attack, this “Fearful, yet to be feared” animal engulfs what 
it can, regains its composure, and “will then walk away unhurt.” 
Nevertheless, this thoroughly competent fighter prefers avoiding con- 
frontation; and its ingenuity in doing so completes Moore’s demonstra- 
tion of its resourcefulness. “If unintruded on,” the pangolin “cautiously 
works down the tree, helped // by his tail,” that “graceful tool, as prop 
or hand or broom or ax, tipped like / an elephant’s trunk with special 
skin.” 

In contrast to the infallible instinct of this animal, Moore presents 
the “simpletons [who] thought [the pangolin] a living fable / whom the 
stones had nourished whereas ants had done so.” The folly of those 
human simpletons then provides the starting point for Moore’s defense 
of “the being we call human.” She begins by posing an involved ques- 
tion which she follows with an “answer” which seems to answer nothing 
at all. 

If that which is at all were not forever, 
_why would those who graced the spires 
with animals and gathered there to rest, on cold luxurious 
low stone seats—a monk and monk and monk—between the thus 
ingenious roof-supports, have slaved to confuse 
grace with kindly manner, time in which to pay a debt, 


the cure for sins, a graceful use 
of what are yet 


approved stone mullions branching out across 
the perpendiculars? A sailboat 


was the first machine. 


The cryptic “answer” shows that man, maker of monuments and in- 
ventor of sailboats, combines judicious reasoning with instinctive re- 
sourcefulness, “Slaving to make his life more sweet,” he knows, like the 
pangolin, that he must “choose wisely how to use his strength.” He 
makes monuments which are beautiful and which are also places of 
Worship. Thus, in his own search for food, shelter, and security, this 
human animal becomes 

„a paper-maker like the wasp; a tractor of foodstuffs, 

like the ant; spidering a length 

of web from bluffs 


above a stream; in fighting, mechanicked 
like the pangolin. 
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Nevertheless, those adaptive skills cannot protect man from human 
emotions which leave him “capsizing in disheartenment.” Nor can they 
negate his uncomfortable recognition of the similarity in his fellow 
human beings—‘like does not like like that is obnoxious.” 
Ultimately, this vulnerable human animal triumphs by employing 
to his own advantage the intellect which had earlier led to his disheart- 
enment. “Bedizened or stark naked, man, the self, the being we call 
human,” becomes “writing master to the world.” He alone can do so 
because “Among animals, one has a sense of humor.” It is an attribute 
which conveys “everlasting vigor” and “saves a few steps.” Thus, al- 
though this human animal’s special qualities do not save him from 
being “Unignorant, modest and unemotional, and all emotion,” he not 
only endures but rejoices. He enjoys the struggle and views it with 
pleasure rather than dismay. Moore’s last stanza, the only self- 
contained one in her elaborately patterned poem, reveals this. 


Not afraid of anything is he, 
and then goes cowering forth, tread paced to meet an 
obstacle 
at every step. Consistent with the 
formula—warm blood, no gills, two pairs of hands and a few 
; hairs—that 
is a mammal; there he sits in his own habitat, 
serge-clad, strong shod, the prey of fear, he, always 
curtailed, extinguished, thwarted by the dusk, work partly 
done, 


says to the alternating blaze, 
“Again the sun! 
anew each day; and new and new and new, 


that comes into and steadies my soul.” 


Armed in conventional clothing, this prey of fear, this intelligent ani- 
mal treads forth to meet each obstacle. The emotional triumph of that 
human victory stands in marked contrast to the more stable but much 
less rewarding “not unchain-like machine-like form and frictionless 
creep” of the pangolin’s daily endeavor. The poem celebrates both the 
struggle and the victory of this armored writing master. 

Like most of Moore’s poetry, “The Pangolin” refrains from directly 
autobiographical statement. The “writing master” is a “he” rather than 
a “she,” and by way of identification we learn only that he is “serge- 
clad, strong shod.” Nevertheless, the methodical ambition, the fearless 
determination, and the cautious but boundless energy of this writing 
master are the same qualities which appear in Moore’s letters and 
notebooks. The portrait which emerges stands in direct contrast to 
those which emphasize Moore’s eccentricity. Her strict control remains, 
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but beneath and because of it, Moore’s poems explore deepest feeling 
with unshakable determination. 


All previously unpublished material by Marianne Moore is used with the 
permission of Clive E. Driver, Literary Executor of the Estate of Marianne C. 
Moore. 
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and Marianne Moore 


Lisa M. STEINMAN 


“Do you regard yourself as part of the 
‘American Tradition,’ as an American poet, 
regional or national?” 

“Yes ... an American chameleon on an 
American leaf.”! 


Hugh Kenner has written that Moore’s “heritage was both literary 
and technological. Her father’s given names were John Milton, and he 
had suffered a nervous breakdown after the failure of his plans to 
manufacture a smokeless furnace.”? Kenner has in mind, in particular, 
how Moore’s use of the typewriter and of syllabic grids in her poetry 
relates her art to modern technology. More generally Kenner has called 
attention to the modernist taste for what might be called a machine 
aesthetic, evident in (for example) Pound’s admiration of phenomena 
as diverse as “the functional bareness” of H.D.’s verse and the new New 
York skyline.* Indeed, in 1929, Lewis Mumford suggested that modern- 
ist art’s fascination with qualities such as precision, clean lines, econ- 
omy, and accuracy were related to “the more austere forms of science 
and mechanics.”* As the title of Mumford’s book—American Taste— 
indicates, there was also a widespread recognition that technological 
progress (and scientific progress, with which it was conflated) was a 
distinguishing feature of early twentieth-century America. 

Among American poets there was a fascination with this definition 
of modernity as technological and scientific. When asked about her 
view of technology as a source of change in this century, Marianne 
Moore said, “It preoccupies me .. . fundamentally and continuously,”® 
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and Williams pronounced that the “term ‘artist’ ... must be reconsti- 
tuted . . . to show a relationship with ‘engineer.’ ” Moreover, there was 
a tendency to redescribe nature, the mind, the imagination, even the 
self, in language borrowed from technology. Examples are numerous, 
from R. M. Thompson’s “Genuflections to the Engine,” where the 
speaker moves “machine-like, precisely, exactly,”’ to Moore’s 
“machine-like” pangolin (Comp, p. 118) to Williams’ statement that 
“knowledge itself is ... a machine.”® At times, American poets en- 
thusiastically adopted this vocabulary as well as the aesthetic of modern 
technology. Thus, Marianne Moore praised a watercolor by Klee for 
“resembling a specimen of machine design.”!° But the fascination with 
a machine aesthetic and the attempts to clarify the relationship between 
“science, technology and poetry were often muddled or ambivalent. We 
can take Williams’ attitude as an example. 

Williams’ relatively late definition of a poem as a “machine made of 
words”!! is part of his desire to claim for poetry the aura of success 
surrounding technology. The modernist concern with technique (al- 
though in part inherited directly or indirectly from Flaubert and the 
French Symbolists) was claimed as a native American tradition allied 
with American know-how and practical ingenuity and seen to be un- 
derwritten by American prosperity and renown.}? Williams’ claim is 
that technological and scientific modernity—including everything from 
indexing systems to skyscrapers—can or should provide American 
writers with a climate in which they might define modernity for the arts 
internationally. 

Williams’ claims for America, however, are not consistent. 
Elsewhere in his writings he echoes the more negative judgments of 
American technology (and America’s priorities). For instance, he de- 
nounces “a science doing slavery service upon gas engines.”!5 Even those 
writers whose taste was for technological or industrial design reveal a 
mistrust of technology per se and, more importantly, of the industry 
and commerce attending and fostering technological growth. The fear 
most often voiced is that art and technology cannot coexist in Ameri- 
can society, Thus Pound, in the New Age, 1919, finds a conflict “between 
art, literature, intelligence, and card-index and officialdom.”'* And in 
an article for the first issue of Broom, Emily Veronica Sanders regrets 
“the manifestation of the American Machine—transforming itself ... 
a etian Mind; or the mistaking of analytic acumen for creative 

By commonplace, modernism both in art and in the world was 
associated in various ways with technology and science, associated in 
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turn with America. Matthew Josephson, for instance, describes the 
spread of machine culture as the Americanization of the world.!® And 
yet the arts were not associated with America. Indeed, the small maga- 
zines of the period frequently commented on both the lack of creativity 
and the lack of taste in America, and much was made of, for example, 
how the United States Customs charged duty on a Brancusi sculpture 
because they refused to accept it as art.17 Thus many literary modern- 
ists had mixed feelings about the values and accomplishments of a 
country that in practice did not welcome—or offer financial support 
‘to—‘the new” in literature. 

It is in this climate that Marianne Moore began writing. Her 
notebooks make it clear that she was reading the journalistic writings of 
Pound, Eliot and others; her poems appeared in magazines such as 
Broom or Hound and Horn alongside articles that criticized industrial 
America, and she would certainly have read the exchanges in the Dial, 
where her own work was appearing by 1920.18 In fact, the first issue of 
Broom includes a description of Moore’s poems as technological: “in- 
geniously constructed, intricate little piece[s] of machinery . . . with cogs 
and wheels and flashes of iron and steel.”?% 

Moore’s diaries include—in order to take issue with—a whole series 
of negative judgments on America. In 1922, objecting to the charac- 
terization of Americans as ignorant and provincial, Moore writes that 
“we seem a people of character, we seem to have energy,”?° and an 
unpublished review objects to Harold Stearns’s pronouncement on the 
inferior quality of American arts and letters. Moore concludes of 
Stearns’s scorn for modern American literature: “in as much as San- 
tayana under whose spell Mr. Stearns is—is guilty of similar neglect, 
one is not surprised.”?! Santayana’s review of Harold E. Stearns’s 
Civilization in the United States was published in the Dial in 1922, just 
after Stearns left the country with much public fanfare.?? In Stearns’s 
book, Van Wyck Brooks wrote that “as one surveys the history of our 
literature during the last half century, [what stands out] is the singular 
impotence of its creative spirit.”?? Santayana’s review adds that “the 
whole world is being Americanized by the telephone, the trolley car, 
the department store, and the advertising press. Americanism, apart 
from the genteel tradition, is simply modernism—purer in America 
than elsewhere.”24 In 1938, in a later volume edited by Stearns, John 

Chamberlain wrote of the Thirties in America that the “ ‘great writers’ 
whose absence Van Wyck Brooks had deplored seemed more absent 
than ever,”2° and looking back on that decade, Malcolm Cowley sec- 
onded Van Wyck Brooks’s view that American writers “turned into 
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machines,” adding that the enemy was “efficiency, standardization, 
mass production, the machine.”?® 

Many of Moore’s first editorial “Comments and Announcements” 
for the Dial implicitly enter this debate on the character and affiliations 
of the modern American artist and writer.?” Responding to Count 
Keyserling’s Travel Diary, for instance, she approvingly cites his state- 
ment that “prosperity is regarded as normal in America,” and she 
notes the commonplace association between America and “speed and 
sport.”8 Moore denies that such an association is unpleasant, distin- 
guishing herself from Stearns, Santayana, and Cowley. Indeed, object- 
ing to Karel Capek’s remark that “America’s predilection for . . . speed 
and success, is corrupting the world,” Moore appeals to the restlessness 
of Columbus as the trait responsible for the very discovery of America, 
and then reminds us that women, far from being corrupted by 
American inventions, benefit from them: “Assisted by the typewriter, 
the sewing machine, and the telephone, the American white woman .. . 
seems as time goes on, more serviceable and less servile.”?® 

Moore’s years at Carlisle Commercial School, and her firsthand 
knowledge that women writers, in particular, “need room to experi- 
ment and grow ... and they need pay” is clearly part of her unusual 
acceptance of the trappings of modernity.°° We find a similarly atypical 
acceptance of business. Along with denials that Americans are rapa- 
aous, we find the following (in a “Comment” on literary neatness): 
“Pressure of business modifies self-consciousness and genuine matter 
for exposition seems to aid effectiveness; in for instance, Darwin’s 
scientific descriptions.”?! Moore obviously accepted just those aspects of 
American life—of business, technology, science, and advertising— 
regarded with more ambivalence or downright distaste by some of her 
contemporaries. Not only does she seem to feel such modern enter- 
prises can coexist with literary concerns but she also celebrates the 
paraphernalia of the twentieth century (telephones, sewing machines, 
typewriters) quite matter-of-factly. In the same vein, Moore, unlike 
Williams, does not turn her machines into obvious metaphors for 
American poetry, but views them as tools that leave time for writing. In 
short, she seems on first reading unusually discriminating in separating 
the practical facts of technological progress from the aesthetic of 
technology. 

On closer inspection, however, it becomes clear that Moore’s ac- 
ceptance of American industrialization does not involve a celebration of 
material Progress per se. Instead, we are constantly referred to the 
creative or spiritual energy behind technological and commercial ac- 
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complishments. For example, the idea of speed or motion, to judge 
from her reading diaries and Dial editorials, consistently captured 
Moore’s attention, and was related on the one hand to an ideal of 
creative energy and on the other hand to grace and non-possessiveness. 
In “He ‘Digesteth Harde Yron,’” the bird’s speed, called heroic, is said 
to contradict a greed; it does not allow the bird to stand and defend 
any one place as its own (Comp, p. 100). The imagination, too, in 
moving from object to object, deflects the urge to possess objects mate- 
rially. Moore’s poem, “When I Buy Pictures,” talks about not purchas- 
ing paintings, but rather regarding one’s “self as the imaginary pos- 
sessor” of objects (Comp, p. 48). For Moore, possession by the mind or 
imagination is not greed. Thus, she redefines the character of Ameri- 
can business and technology in order to praise the imagination behind 
such successful American endeavors and to celebrate the “pliant dex- 
terity” of the modern imagination, the very motion of which discour- 
ages destructive acquisitiveness by concentrating on (invisible and in- 
tangible) creativity itself. 

Similarly, Moore’s often noted praise of science also involves re- 
definition, and serves the larger purpose of defending America as a 
country where the value placed on science and technology might 
nonetheless provide a healthy climate for poets. For example, her 
attention to verbal detail reclaims or redefines the scientific virtues of 
effectiveness, accuracy and precision. These redefined virtues underlie 
Moore’s invocations of technology and science. Her comment on lit- 
erary neatness, for instance, links science and business (the two fields 
for which America was known), and proposes that Audubon and big 
business both aid effectiveness. But effectiveness, as Moore continues, 
is like Darwin’s or Audubon’s “faithfulness to the scene [which, in turn 
is said to be faithfulness] to the action and aspect of what makes the 
scene important” (emphasis added). Scientific accuracy is then not the 
accuracy of machines but of observers; moreover precision and effec- 
tiveness include giving value to the world thus viewed: they become 
forms of imaginative possession, and also activities. As Moore writes: 
“precision is a thing of the imagination” (P, p. 4) and “we are 
precisionists,/ not . . . arrested in action” (Comp, p. 59). 

Moore’s arguments are in part a response to those of writers such 
as Capek who linked efficiency and greed as touchstones of a philistine 
modern America. By her redefinitions, Moore suggests that modern 
American society fosters—rather than discourages—creative work. For 
all her often noted praise and use of science, Moore was sensitive to the 

further link commonly made between American commerce and Ameri- 
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can science: one of her relatively rare antiscientific remarks is made in 
the context of a discussion about how professionalism and regard for 
money can be bad for poets.?? More often, as in her poem “The 
Student,” Moore plays with a vocabulary (profit, the machinery of ad- 
vantage, advancement) drawn from negative descriptions of American 
business, and suggests that profit and advantage, when properly un- 
derstood, are not to be rejected. 

It is clear, however, that Moore found the accusations leveled at 
American business worrisome: she felt called upon to respond to Fry’s 
charge that the “world of art also is assailed by a spirit of domination, 
gainfulness, or expediency,”*> and protested sharply that “action, 
business, adventure, discovery,’ are not prerogatives exclusively Ameri- 
can; and obversely, creative power is not the prerogative of every 
country other than America.” Indeed, the characterization of an 
exemplary student in:“The Student” is taken from a newspaper ac- 
count of a man in the arts who resisted the temptations of financial 
gain. Moore’s diary includes a description of Dr. Valentiner, who is said 
to have had “the typical reserve of the student. He does not enjoy the 
active battle of opinion that invariably rages when a decision is an- 
nounced that can be weighed in great sums of money. He gives his 
opinion firmly and rests upon that.”37 In short, Moore’s celebration of 
a creative American attitude in “The Student” draws specifically on 
accounts of Americans who are not interested in monetary gain; her 
portrait is a direct response to those who felt American commerce 
prevented the United States from being a land of culture.3% 

The first article to appear in print on Moore’s poetry noted her 
battle against . . . commercialism,”?% but few have pointed out that this 
position was directly related to the commonplace link between America 
and commercialism, making Moore’s stand part of an ongoing debate. 
Moore's resistance to the pessimistic views of American culture is obvi- 
ous, but her exploration of the position of American culture is compli- 
‘cated. On one hand, it seems that her redefinitions avoid the point 
imade by the critics she was reading. Her references to American 
lindustrialization, for example, generally shift us from images of ma- 
ochine technology to the sciences of biology or zoology, as in her praise 
oof a show by American modernist artists where she begins discussing 
Strands machinery as a “perfect combining of discs” and concludes 
praising “the anaconda-like curves of central bearings.”4° On the other 
thand, the shift of subject is self-conscious, even humorous. Moore’s 
purpose seems to be to emphasize how all human encounters with the 
wrorld—be they scientific, industrial, or literary—are similar in that they _ 
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involve reclassifying, revaluing, and thereby in some sense changing, 
the world. Thus, Moore’s celebrated fondness for naturalists and 
biologists is still, in part, in the service of her defense of American 
poetry. That is, she argues that America’s engineering or industrial 
feats rest on the strength of the American imagination. And while the 
idea that science or technology requires creativity is. not original,‘ 
Moore’s close attention to how engineers, businessmen, naturalists, and 
poets all use imagination in their encounters with the world is unique. 
Moore’s reading notebooks suggest the sophistication involved in 
her view of biology or zoology. For instance, she notes a quotation from 
The Book of a Naturalist on not praising animals for their virtues or “for 
their profound knowledge of chemistry and ... higher math as shown 
in their works.”*? The idea that animal behavior cannot count as virtu- 
ous or intelligent seems to contradict the claims made in Moore’s poems 
about pangolins, ostriches, and other animals. Yet a closer look reveals 
that these poems contain a self-consciousness about the status of their 
humanized creatures. Thus, “He ‘Digesteth Harde Yron’” chastises 
those who maltreat ostriches after having made them into symbols of 
justice. At the same time, the poem remakes the ostrich into a symbol 
of heroism. Moreover, after much sarcasm at the expense of those who 
capture and kill the bird, the poem captures its ostrich in a remarkably 
strict poetic form.‘* The poem’s imaginative possession is contrasted 
with the more malignant ostrich hunters’ forms of possession, but still 
the poem signals the human need to make something of and thus 
distort or even limit the freedom of that which we view. “The Mon- 
keys” makes a similar point about how the poet merely redirects, rather 
than escapes, the need to make the world one’s own and in the process 
to change the world.*4 
Thus Moore proposes that poetry can teach the sciences about 
their common enterprise, namely, inhabiting the world or (what comes 
to the same thing) making the world inhabitable. Dewey’s Education and 
Democracy, which Moore read,** opens by stating that it will connect 
“the growth of democracy with the development of the experimental 
method in the sciences, evolutionary ideas in the biological sciences, 
and the industrial reorganization.”4® Moore takes a similar position, but 
also connects American democracy and the mental prowess exhibited in 
American science and industry with the poetic imagination. Thus she 
repeats the strategy attributed to D. H. Lawrence in her notes on a 
review of Lawrence’s poems: “Mr. Lawrence does not attack science, 
he puts science into his pocket and walks off with it—a distinct 
achievement in the direction of unity.”47 
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Moore’s poetics, then, are forged in the context of early twentieth- 
century America. They also help illuminate the reasons for the diffi- 
culty of her style. Her poems and essays in effect enact their point as 
she moves from topic to topic with, to use her terms, “ferocity” and 
“grace.” Her claim is that art “acknowledge[s] the spiritual forces which 
have made it” (Comp, p. 48) by means of its creative transitions, and 
that such mental agility demonstrates an attractive example of traits 
such as rapidity, accuracy, and possessiveness, often denigrated as as- 
pects of the American character when practiced in other spheres. Her 
approval of Kenneth Burke, whom she cites on how the artist “refines 
the propensities of his age, formulating their aesthetic equivalent,” 
amounts to a comment on her own relationship to her age.*® The 
playfulness with which Moore examines and reclaims language is also 
part of a mental dexterity, an “intellectual wastefulness of aesthetic 
abundance,”4° that one assumes is, in part, Moore’s own “aesthetic 
equivalent” to the prosperity of the age, wherein “imaginary posses- 
sion” means both possession by the imagination and possession that is 
not real, or not materialistic. 

The 1932 version of “The Student” provides an excellent example 
of the complexity of Moore’s acceptance and redefinition of the char- 
acteristics of modern America. Here, Moore’s complicated appropria- 
tion of modernity lies not only in her redefinition of modern American 
technology, but also in her use of theoretical science, which further 
underlines her fascination with motion and process.®° 

In the early part of the twentieth century, Einstein’s theories were 
popularly connected with generalized ideas of flux and motion; indeed, 
there was a widely shared misconception that “the theory of relativity 
demand[ed] a Bergsonian philosophy,” as Morris Cohen—reviewing 
eleven books on the new physics in 1921—laments.°! Moore too seems 
to appropriate Einsteinian science as a type of poetic process. Her 
American student asks Einstein: “when will your experiment be 
finished,” and is told that “science is never finished.” Williams, who also 
uses Einstein as a model of how in science as in poetry process is all, 
tries to nationalize “St. Francis Einstein” by linking him with St. Francis, 
“the patron saint of the United States,” thereby legitimizing—by draw- 
ing on the popularity and respect accorded Einstein—one model of 
poetic creativity.5? Moore, typically, is more straightforward, yet equally 
insistent that the processes of science are one indication of American 
creativity: she replaces Einstein with Audubon, another adoptive - 
amia yho “taught us/ how to dance . .  how/ to turn as the airport 

rns without an error;/ like Alligator, Downpour, 
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Dynamite,/ and Wotan, gliding round the course in a fast neat/ school.” 
Moore’s own turn from Einstein to Audubon to aviation and race tracks 
adds to her point about the accuracy of mental turns the implicit 
suggestion that the sounds of poetry (error ... Alligator, Downpour, 
Dynamite, and Wotan) can offer a vitality and pleasure in the real, 
which turns the greed one might otherwise associate with race tracks to 
a celebration of imaginative gain. It is thus we turn from “speed and 
success” to women made “more serviceable and less servile,” in the 
early “Comment.” In “The Student,” we find America adopting and 
learning from—but not exploiting—the world’s men of science, just as 
the poem in its final form adopts quotations from a lecture, three 
college mottoes, The Arabian Nights, Einstein, Goldsmith, Emerson, 
Burke, and Henry McBride (Comp, p. 278). As Moore writes in “New 
York,” what characterizes us “is not the plunder,/ but ‘accessibility to 
experience’ ” (Comp, p. 54). 

All versions of “The Student” open with a comparison between 
French and American education, and insist that in America “one de- 
gree is not too much.” The later version of the poem suggests: with “us, 
a/ school ... is/ both a tree of knowledge/ and of liberty.” The earlier 
version also equates American liberality, knowledge and liberty, but less 
explicitly, demanding that readers follow the mental turns of the poem 
and so experience a kind of education in the process of reading. 

Moreover, the poem invites consideration of the etymology of 
words such as education (a leading out, and thus a kind of liberty) and 
science (from scire, to know, thus a kind of knowledge). “It is a/ thought- 
ful pupil has two thoughts for [a] word,” we are told. The poem thus 
raises questions about the relationship between education, liberty, sci- 
ence, and knowledge. We are returned to the commonplace association 
of democratic America with science and with inferior education. 

In “The Student,” these issues are related most clearly to Moore’s 
readings about American education. Her reading diaries suggest that 
she found debates about whether American education should teach 
facts or methods (as we might now put it) to be related to the question 
of whether science or art was America’s forte, and thus to the question 
of whether America could produce creative work. Again, Moore seems 

attracted to the idea that Americans, contrary to popular belief, value 
inventiveness over utility. A quote, over which Moore later wrote Ran- 
dolph Bourne’s name, suggests that being a student is related to the 
creative development of an individual, rather than to mere technical 
training: “the whole object of education should be to know what one 
truly and wholeheartedly likes and wants.”>* Moore did not necessarily 
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read Bourne’s more famous request for “an investigation of what 
Americanism may rightly mean,”54 but she asks the same question, 
along with related questions about the place of art and science in 
America, in “The Student.” 

From the same period, Moore was taking notes on Dewey’s writ- 
ings®> and, from Berenson, on how “we value [education] not for its 
direct result but for its direct effects upon . . . the man who is engaged 
therein.”5* On the top of the following page in. Moore’s diary she has 
written: “Education .. . the term refers to the spiritual.”®” Her readings 
about science yielded passages that echo her notes on American educa- 
tion.5® She quotes a series of statements to the effect that science is an 
open-ended process: “It is certain that never, before God is seen face- 
to-face, shall a man know anything with final certainty.”°* We find too a 
note on how Duns Scotus answers the question of whether theology is a 
science by calling it “more properly . . . a sapientia, since . . . it is rather a 
knowledge of principles than a method of conclusions.”®° As Bonnie 
Costello notes, commenting upon Moore’s use of this passage in “To A 
Snail,” Moore differs from her source in identifying science with 
sapientia 61 

Moore characterizes science as ongoing investigation, indicative of 
a kind of spiritual energy. Thus, we find “The Student” lists both 
theology and biology as sciences. As Moore says later, citing an article 
by Bronowski from the Saturday Evening Post, “science is the process of 
discovering. In any case it’s not established once and for all: it’s evolv- 
ing” (R, p. 273). Science and poetry are unified, both being described 
as processes of discovery. For Moore, both also involve discovering a 
world in flux. That is, Moore’s interests in Darwin, Burbank,®? and 
etymology are related, in that she equates botanical, zoological, and 
semantic facts as evolving rather than static. 

“The Student,” then, takes what C. P. Snow has called two cultures 
and invites us to see them as related, or twins: 


In each school there is a pair of fruit-trees like that twin tree 
in every other school: tree-of-knowledge— 
tree-of-life—each with a label like that of the other college: 
lux, or lux et veritas, Christo et ecclesiae, sapiet felici, and if science 
confers immortality, 


these apple-trees should be for everyone. 
The Poem resists the labels that would separate intellectual knowledge 
and Science from lived experience: “The football huddle in the vacant 
ou Is impersonating calculus and physics and military/ books; and is 
gathering the data for genetics.” Science—knowledge—is equated with 
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vitality and with openness, and is thus not incompatible with poetry: a 
late essay makes the same point, calling Auden one “whose scientific 
predilections do not make him less than a poet—who says to himself, I 
must know” (P, pp. 86-87). 

Once again, Moore is resisting the commonplaces that pitted po- 
etry and intellectual learning against the practicality of science and the 
American character. Her diary for the years 1916-1921 includes, along 
with her notes about American education, a passage on how odd it is to 
find “intellectual learning ... set up in a sort of supernatural opposi- 
tion to practical wisdom and the results of science.”®* In 1920, Dewey 
wrote, “Surely there is no more significant question before the world 
than the question of the possibility and method of reconciliation of the 
attitudes of practical science and contemplative esthetic appreciation.”® 
While Moore may not have read this particular passage by Dewey, she 
appears to be attempting just the reconciliation for which Dewey calls. 

Yet while “The Student” insists upon the mental agility of Ameri- 
can scientists and students (as well as poets and readers), it also insists 
upon facts, including the sociological or cultural fact that in America 
science was seen as offering hard facts. Thus, although she argues that 
science (unlike the common conception of it) is primarily creative, 
Moore at the same time suggests that poetry is practical. In the same 
vein, a 1935 speech given at Bryn Mawr (in which Moore read “The 
Hero,” originally part of the same poem as “The Student”) compares 
poetry, music, and math as being of little practical use. Yet the speech, 
which recommends students read Whitehead’s Introduction to Mathemat- 
ics, continues: “but we have no use of applied mathematics that is not 
based on theoretical mathematics,” and concludes that physics—by 
virtue of improvements to the phonograph—has trained poets’ ears.*° 
One is tempted to accuse Moore of obscurity here. But a look at the 
context of her speech helps reveal the point, which is that poetry—like 
math—only appears impractical. We know that mathematics inform 
life; the implication is that poetry is equally implicated in the real 
world. 

In keeping with this claim that poetry and practicality are not 
opposed, “The Student” maintains the common definition of fact, as 
indicated in the list of zoological tidbits—“horned owls have one ear 
that opens up and one/ that opens down’—and linguistic niceties— 

“Swordfish are different from/ gars, if one may speak of gars when the 
big/ gamehunters are using the fastidious singular.” As the poem says, 
after celebrating mental and aural “going[s] round,” “there is more to 
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learn.” So Moore’s student is called upon to know facts as well as to be 
creative. The syllabics in which the poem is written add to the sense 
that the poem involves an almost mathematical precision. Indeed, the 
precision with which words are used in the poem is, for Moore, related 
to science: a review of Roget’s Thesaurus pronounces the investigation 
of words to be “analogous to the laboratory scientist’s classification of 
species in botany or zoology.”®* And, later, she describes the form of 
her poetry in scientific language that almost overturns her usual insis- 
tence upon the part played by the human imagination: “I never ‘plan’ a 
stanza. Words cluster like chromosomes, determining the procedure” 
(R, p. 263). 

Finally, Moore’s attitude towards facts, in the commonly under- 
stood sense of the word, is complex. Her diary cites W. H. Wright on 
The Creative Will: the “artist sacrifices minor scientific truths to his 
creative inventiveness because he is ever after a profounder truth than 
that of accuracy of detail.”®7 We also find, from W. H. Hudson’s Thé 
Study of English Literature: “the poet does not give what they call facts” 
and poetry “is an interpretation of life from the point of view and 
through the medium of feelings.”® 

On the one hand, Moore’s emphasis upon the creativity of science 
and the mind’s ability to give value to the world it observes seems to ally 
her with Hudson and Wright. Indeed, she uses the quotation from 
Hudson in “Picking and Choosing,” where she says that Hardy—as 
Poet and as novelist—is “one man/ ‘interpreting life through the 
medium of the/ emotions.’ If he must give an opinion, it is permissible/ 
that the/ critic should know what he likes” (Coll, p. 52). This suggests 
that opinions are related to emotion and interpretation; they are a 
matter of feeling rather than of scientific verification. 

Yet on the other hand “Picking and Choosing” goes on to mock 
(albeit affectionately) the mistranslation of summa diligentia as meaning 
Caesar crossed the alps “‘on the top of a/ diligence.’ We are not daft 
about the meaning, but this/ familiarity/ with wrong meanings puzzles 
ones (Coll, p. 52). And “The Student” reiterates that no fact of science 
might/ not as well be known; one does not care to hold opinions that 
fright/ could dislocate.” Indeed, Moore’s diary includes a quotation on 
how poetry that ignores facts “in the long run . . . must have a 
weakening effect on the mind.’”®° Moreover, two pages after her cita- 
tion of Hudson on how poetry need not be factual, Moore’s diary 
contains the draft of a letter to Poetry magazine: “Dear Poetry, There is 
a crying need for a Poets Handbook of Science. W. R. Benét, for 
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instance should be informed that bats do not hang in barns at night, 
that they fly around at night .. . Lola Ridge that . . . jaguars do not 
inhabit deserts.”7° 

Science may be viewed as creative, but poetry takes on the practical 
commitment to hard facts that Moore’s redefinition no longer identifies 
with science or education. “The Student” remains an attempt to unify 
two cultures in the process of producing a defense of American 
creativity. But, as usual for Moore, there is a refusal to settle for easy 
answers. In fact, the early version of the poem is best characterized by 
its continual refusal to rest with any particular redefinition of science or 
poetry, although it insists upon the ongoing process of redefinition. 
The poem keeps open the distinctions between knowledge and life, fact 
and creativity, poetry and science, even while insisting that they cannot 
be neatly separated. 

Absolute knowledge, presumably, precludes the necessity of con- 
tinued investigation. Thus “The Student” maintains its valorization of 
process and imagination in refusing to settle the questions it raises. On 
various levels, the poem courts the uncertainty that sparks the imagi- 
nation and intellect. It suggests we can neither separate nor wholly 
merge the terms of Moore’s dialect; we can neither give up trying to get 
things right, nor—it is suggested—will we ever finally get things right. 
The language itself repeats this suspension: the student interested in a 
stranger’s résumé is pleased to be told that “science is never finished,” 
but the poem has just insisted upon the etymology and context of 
words (specifically French words—valet, bachelor, damsel) reminding a 
thoughtful reader that résumé means a summary of experience, or conclu- 
ston, yet also comes from the French, résumer, meaning to continue. 

The dialectic or suspension set up in “The Student” is characteris- 
tic. We find that science is not inert fact; poetry, science, and education 
in America are all concerned with creative energy and ongoing process; 
but facts are still facts and not to be ignored. Similarly, as a passage in 
Moore’s diary puts it: “Education . . . the term refers to the spiritual or 
bodily effect of a course of experience be its nature what it may .. . [In 
viewing art, it] means that the mind rests in its object . . . beholding it 
without deserting it.”7! The mind’s relationship to the object of its 
attention is dynamic and creative, but does not entail “deserting” the 
object. 
Moore’s defense of Williams in a 1921 Dial piece states that the 
“oppositions of science are not oppositions to poetry but oppositions to 
falseness.””2 But both science and poetry, variously defined, claim truth 
as an uneasy marriage of continued endeavor and fidelity to the world, 
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allowing us neither to ignore facts nor to ignore the effects of human 
observation and evaluation. This double focus on object and observer is 
repeated in “When I Buy Pictures,” where we are told that art must both 
reveal “the spiritual forces which have made it” and give “ ‘piercing 
glances into the life of things’” (Comp, p. 48). 

Such a commitment to both mind and world, process and fact, is 
problematic,”? but nonetheless Moore apparently felt an ethical com- 
mitment to both sides of this dialectic. The poems and essays are not 
easily accessible, which has less to do with the lack of relevance of which 
Moore is sometimes accused than with this dual commitment to mind 
and matter, with her tactic of redefinition, and—one might add—with a 
lack of condescension. Moore tells us, again in “The Student,” that “we 
are/ as a nation perhaps, undergraduates.” Her poems exemplify 
rather than preach certain modes of understanding, and thus they 
school us. In her later version of “The Student,” we are told of a 
student who is a “variety/ of hero”: he “renders service when there is no 
reward.” So too with Moore: her own ideals, like her heroes, are 
various, but she does consistently argue for one service she would have 
poetry render, namely, the encouraging of respect for what is—for 
concrete particularity—without relinquishing the need morally and 
imaginatively to redefine values, in an ongoing engagement with the 
world that is the true moral center of her work. 

Thus, Moore’s difficult vision of science’s and poetry’s roles in 
America returns us to the larger question with which “The Student” is 
concerned. If Moore’s defense of poetry is in terms of science and fact, 
I have argued that this is in part because criticism of American society 
had raised the problem of how to launch a defense of American poetry 
without ignoring the commercial and industrial values for which 
America was famous. To cite Lewis Mumford’s essay on the city in 
Stearns’s 1922 Civilization in the United States: the “highest achievements 
of our material civilization . . . count as so many symptoms of its 
spiritual failure.’ To counteract such views, Moore points out the 
spiritual in the material and the complex interrelations of higher 
learning and life, fact and imagination, poetry and science. 

Yet Moore does not pretend that American society’s potential— 
great as she claims it to be—is all necessarily for the good. Despite my 
argument to the contrary, there is a grain of truth to Bernard Engel’s 
judgment that “The Student” is about American immaturity and to 
Randall Jarrell’s remark about Moore’s relationship to modern 
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America: she accepts her own society scarcely more than Cato ac- 
cepted his.”?5 The poem ends: 
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. in this country we’ve no 
cause to boast; we are 
as a nation perhaps, undergraduates not students. 
But anyone who studies will advance. 
Are we to grow up or not? They are not all college boys in 
France. 


The modulation of tone in these final lines is complicated. Not 
boasting—having humility—is a trait Moore admires, but having no 
cause to boast can mean either that Americans are not bound to some 
single cause, that is, they are open-minded,’® or it can mean that a 
celebration of America is premature. In the same vein, the French 
clearly are not all college boys because some have grown up and are 
(perhaps in contrast to us) students in the best sense of the word. Yet 
the comment cuts two ways: we are referred back to the beginning of 
the poem, and reminded that the French system of education is not 
democratic and so disenfranchises many. Thus, by contrast, American 
education may be better. 

The poem itself is open-ended in that it refuses to settle such 
issues. American democratic education may be (like the poem) open- 
minded, broad-based, even humble. Not to be a graduate is not neces- 
sarily to be uneducated; it could indicate that education is ongoing—a 
matter of degrees in the sense of increments rather than of sheepskins. 
Yet it is also true that to be undergraduates may indicate immaturity 
and a lack of self-consciousness, neither of which would count as a 
virtue.” Indeed, some of the virtues of Americans presented in the 
poem are highly qualified. “Impersonating calculus,” as the poem’s 
football players do, may be to give life or body to abstract disciplines, 
but it may also qualify the genuineness of such a calculus. The poem 
continues: “If scholarship would profit by it, sixteen/ foot men should 
be grown; it’s for the football men to say.” While Burbank’s genetic 
experiments intrigued her, Moore’s comment on football men is surely 
tongue-in-cheek, especially in light of her self-consciousness about the 
relatively inhuman (and unvaluable) status of the unobserved world. 
Some observers might be able to see scientific theories at work in a 
football game, but like the animals who cannot be praised for their 

knowledge of chemistry, the football men are certainly not best qualified 
to say what scholarly profit is. 

Moore was aware that many of her readers would understand 
advancement in material terms, rather than the intellectual and spir- 
itual advancements obliquely proposed in the poem. Yet, by forcing us, 
as readers, to observe the science put into practice by football men, the 
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poem tries to educate its audience. If the poem’s football players are 
not the American students for whom the poem calls, those who have 
read Moore’s poetry are being prepared to fulfill the potential that 
“The Student” outlines as distinctly American. 

T. S. Eliots characterization is apt: “Moore’s relation to the soil is 
not a simple one.”78 We may add to Eliot, taking the soil to indicate the 
things of the world—facts, animals, and so on—or the specifically 
American climate in which Moore wrote. “The Student” helps to reveal 
the ways in which Moore’s poetics draw on her detailed awareness of 
how American modernity was commonly defined. In her redefinition 
of science, fact, accuracy, speed, and the vocabulary of profit, she 
tevalues the common characterization of technological and industrial 
America, making this revised portrait of the country the foundation of 
her vision of modern American poetry. Thus, Moore both claims and ° 
resists the traits she and others found in modern America. To set 
imaginative agility and possession against more destructive manifesta- 
tions of the same impulses—or, rather, to redefine the field in which 
such impulses should operate—is an attractive political stance. 
Moreover, Moore’s clarity about her poetic project allows her to avoid 
the confusion that Williams, for example, often exhibits in his simulta- 
neous attraction to and mistrust of his age. 

Yet this strategy does not solve the dilemma presented to the 
American poet in the early twentieth century, as witnessed by Moore’s 
self-consciousness about how to reconcile American practicality with 
creativity, or accuracy with imagination. Indeed, the effectiveness of 
Moore's strategy is open to question. That is, her insistence on the 
Primacy of the individual mind’s confrontations with its world may 
prevent her from going on to offer analyses of such questions as why 
women as a class might be served by technological advances or why 
certain character traits are fostered by post-industrial societies. In 
short, to concentrate on morally redefining American traits—rapidity, 
possessiveness, the attraction to competitive sports—might distract at- 
tention from the need for more active social (rather than individual) 
change. Further, it is not clear that Moore convinced even herself that 
there was a place for modernist poetry in America. Indeed, Moore’s 
view of Williams’ and Stevens’ poetry as proof that “poetry in America 
ae noe died” (P, p. 139) suggests that she felt the proposition needed 

Such complaints, however, might be lodged against the modernist 
project as a whole; Moore’s critique of modernity, especially her clear- 
sighted, and subversive, redefinition of American modernity, still stands 
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as one of the most intelligent poetic responses of her time. Her early 
poems may not have changed or even reached the American public, as 
she hoped; poetry’s place in a pragmatic society remains problematic. 
However, Moore’s confrontation with the dilemmas of twentieth- 
century American culture clearly inspired much of her poetry, result- 
ing not only in an astute critique of modern America, but also in 
poems, the quality of which may be the best defense of Moore’s claim 
that American modernity could foster American poetry. 
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bach 1250/2, MS, p. 127). 

83 Reading Diary for 1916-1921, Rosenbach 1250/2, MS, p. 127. 

** Cited in Morris, p. 97. 

Rosenbach notes. In “Aids to Precision,” Rosenbach TS, p. 10, a piece 
related to “Feeling and Precision” (P, pp. 3—11), Moore recommends reading 
as an aid to writing, saying, “In my own case I am inclined to put first, scientific 
works such as Darwin’s.” 

y: “Briefer Mention,” Dial, 80 (May, 1926), 431. 

s Reading Diary for 1916-1921, Rosenbach 1250/2, MS, p. 36. 

3 Reading Diary for 1916-1921, Rosenbach 1250/2, MS, p. 66. 

a Reading Diary for 1916-1921, Rosenbach 1250/2, MS, p. 66. 

s Reading Diary for 1916-1921, Rosenbach 1250/2, MS, p. 68. 

Ri eading Diary for 1916—1921, Rosenbach 1250/2, MS, p. 122. 

Announcement,” Dial, 82 (January, 1927), 89. 


3 See Morris, pp. 59-71, for an account of the American Pragmatists’ 
problems with similar issues. . 
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74 Lewis Mumford, “The City,” in Civilization in the United States, p. 9. 

13 Bernard Engel, Marianne Moore, Twayne’s United States Authors Series, 
No. 54 (New York: Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1964), p. 45; Randall Jarrell, “On 
Being Modern With Distinction,” in Charles Tomlinson, Marianne Moore: A 
Collection of Critical Essays (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1969), p. 102. See also Poetry and the Age (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), p. 
189, where Jarrell finds that the end of “New York” makes “the best and truest 
case that can be made out for Americans.” 

18 See Moore’s remark on how Henry James, a “characteristic American,” 
was for freedom even from “an excellent cause” (R, p. 136). 

17 Moore’s Reading Diary for 1907-1915, Rosenbach 1250/1, MS, p. 116, 
includes notes from an article by Horace Holley (New Republic [24 April 1914) 
on how the love of art requires self-consciousness. 


78 T. S. Eliot, review of Poems and Marriage, Dial, 75 (December, 1923), 
597. 
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The Reality of Imagination 
in the Poetry of Marianne Moore 


RALPH REES 


Reality means different things to different people. To most, fact 
and the stimuli of the senses define reality; to some, the products of the 
intellect may be added to the above; to a few, the offspring of the 
imagination must also be considered. Marianne Moore belongs to the 
last group, for she finds imagination as much a part of reality as fact. 
Many realists ignore the figments of the mind because they do not feel 
that such things have actuality; they deal only with the apparent, the 
sensed. Moore finds a more immediate reality in thoughts than in facts 
and the things that arouse the senses. The imagined, because it is more 
individual and more personal than the other phenomena, seems to her 
the very essence of reality. The way a thing seems is truth; its definition 
and its composition are not realities but stimuli to the imagination, 
ie creates actuality. The experience of the fact and the sensed is 
reality. S 


In speaking of poetry, Moore says, 
nor till the poets among us can be 
“literalists of 
= the imagination”—above 
=- insolence and ivici andi can nipte 
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It can be seen that she wants poets to accept the products of their 
imaginations as realities that can be put down in their poems as actu- 
alities. She sees no need for the poet to separate his imaginings from 
that which is sensed or founded in fact. A truer actuality exists in 
mental experiences than in sensuality. “A single shawl—Imagina- 
tion’s—is wrapped tightly round us since we are poor.”2 Morton Zabel 
says, 
In her poem on Poetry Miss Moore improves Yeats’ characteriza- 
tion of Blake by insisting that poets must be “literalists of the 
imagination”; they must see the visible at that focus of intelli- 
gence where sight and concept coincide, and where it becomes 
transformed into the pure and total idealism of ideas. By this 
realism, the imagination permits ideas to claim energy from what 
is usually denied them—the vital nature that exists and suffers, 
and which alone can give poetic validity to the abstract or permit 
the abstract intelligence to enhance experience.® 


In finding “the visible at that focus of intelligence where sight and 
concept coincide” Moore discovers the matter and the method of her 
poetry. With such an approach a poet can find material in everything; 
no limits restrict a poetic concept. “The idealism of ideas” acccepts 
everything and rejects nothing in establishing material suitable to po- 
etry. As R. P. Blackmur has said, 


The whole flux of experience and interpretation is appropriate 
subject matter to an imagination literal enough to see poetry in it; 
an imagination, that is, as intent on the dramatic texture (on 
what is involved, is tacit, is immanent) of the quotidian, as the 
imagination of the painter is intent, in Velasquez, on the visual 
texture of lace.4 


Imagination, then, must be looked upon as the force which blends the 
other qualities together; through imagination the experienced, the ob- 
served, the studied are brought into a single heightened experience, 
which enhances the singularity of the idea of a thing while discarding 
much that has adhered to it through constant usage and casual obser- 
vance. 

By accepting imagination as poetry’s mechanism for ideation, 
Moore establishes a level of action far different from the rational level. 
For her, the rational is without the individuality and the sparkle of 
imagination. The rational, by its very definition, plods along to its 
conclusions, using only those precepts which it has investigated and 
accepted. The imagination has no such preconceived notions; it sam- 
ples and accepts with a spongelike lack of censorship; it takes in every- 
thing given it by the total experiences of the mind and body, and then 
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connects, sloughs off, and, finally, spins the accepted matter into newer 
and grander ideas. Moore says, 

The “ability to be drunk with a sudden realization of value in 

things others never notice” can metamorphose our detestable 

reasonableness and offset a whole planetary system of deadness.® 
This emphasis on imagination gives the cohesive quality to many of her 
poems. At first, the reader may have difficulty in finding the connec- 
tion between the various subjects brought into a single poem; the 
search for traditional logical development deludes him. When he is 
willing to accept the imaginative connections between the various mat- 
ters of the poem, he will readily see that the common qualities are 
brought about by the ideal states of the many things mentioned. For 
this reason, most ideas can be compared with objects, with other ideas, 
with animals, and with man. Within the world of the imagination no 
barriers limit the poet or the reader to believe that only obvious likes 
may be compared with each other or that comparisons may be made 
only between members of a single class. 

Moore has said that “the artist biased by imagination is a poet.”® 
By this definition many of our so-called poets may be placed in the 
artist class, which she seems to place below that of poet. The true poet, 
the person with aesthetic possibilities, permits his imagination to be the 
guide to his artistic capabilities. Such a person does not draw close 
distinctions between that which is dreamed of and that which is sensed. 
He accepts as the world of poetry all things that he can experience, 
whether physically or mentally. Imagination not only allows the poet to 
Invoke comparisons that are fresh, interesting and constructive but to 
achieve a level of thought that is all-encompassing. The poet is the 
artist without bias, barriers, or prejudices of any kind; he permits his 
imagination to have full control of his creative processes and, by so 
doing, creates a world which seems new and startling to the unimagi- 
native reader although the poet would say that this is the world that has 
always had existence, that has always remained the same while the 
factual was constantly changing through new concepts and ideas. 
The power of imagination in its stimulation and growth from the 

factual and the sensed has the utmost importance to the poet. It 
demonstrates the mind at its most original and refreshing. The rest of 
experience is important only as stimuli; experience that does not stim- 
ulate the imagination is of little value. It is for this reason that Moore 
says, “The power of the visible / is the invisible.”? The “visible” gains 
importance only as it affects the imagination. In other words, Moore 
finds that the factual and the sensed, those things which most people 
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accept as the “all” of reality, are important only as the stimuli of the 
imagination. Such an idea turns the world of the realist upside down; 
actuality becomes that which is not concrete and which can never be 
“proved.” 

Moore distrusts facts because they are seldom what they appear to 
be. Today’s fact becomes tomorrow’s myth. For this reason she treats 
the factual with little respect; she mixes the factual with myth and with 
imaginings, giving equal importance to the first two and added im- 
portance to the latter. When she states, “What is more precise than 
precision? Illusion”? she shows that the precision of fact is a false 
estimate. True precision cannot exist in a world of everchanging facts; 
it must have the fertile field of the imagination, where the idea of the 
thing has greater importance than the thing itself. Fact without the 
presence of its guide, imagination, must take its place with the other 
provable-unprovable (Moore would enjoy such opposition) things of 
the world. Since any proof must be condoned by imagination, the 
standards that are usually considered to be the proofs of actuality are 
not acceptable to this poet. It is the supremacy of imagination over fact 
that she speaks of in: 


Taller by the length of 
a conversation of five hundred years than all 
the others’, there was one, whose tales 
of what could never have been actual— 
were better than the haggish, uncompanionable drawl 


of certitude; his by- 
play was more terrible in its effectiveness 
than the fiercest frontal attack. 
The staff, the bag, the feigned inconsequence 
of manner, best bespeak that weapon, self-protectiveness.’ 


Wallace Stevens compares Marianne Moore’s asceticism to Plato's; 
he says, 
Mr. Lewis says that for Plato the only reality that mattered is 
exemplified best for us in the principles of mathematics. The 
f aim of our lives should be to draw ourselves away as much as 
i possible from the unsubstantial, fluctuating facts of the world 
| about us and establish some communion with the objects which 
are apprehended by thought and not sense. This was the source 
i of Plato’s asceticism. To the extent that Miss Moore finds only 
illusion tolerable she shares that asceticism. While she shares it 
she does so only as it may be necessary for her to do so in order 
| to establish a particular reality or better a reality of her own 
FI particulars: the “overt” reality of Mr. Lewis.’ 


DUAE 
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“A reality of her own particulars” is especially apt in its description of 
the reality of these poems. Such reality is true only as it seems true to the 
poet. However, it should be emphasized that where Plato attempts to 
thrust aside fact and the senses, Moore is willing to give them some 
credence as stimuli to the imagination. She does not attempt to cut 
imagination away from other things; she merely subordinates these 
other things to it and makes them stimulators or originators of the 
imaginative process. 

It should be apparent then that the reality in Moore’s poetry is, as 
Wallace Stevens says, “not the thing but the aspect of the thing.”1* The 
“aspect,” the state, the idea of the thing is reality at its most basic. It 
differs from the usual conception of reality in that it is reality individ- 
ual to her. To quote Stevens again: 

The difference signalizes a transition from one reality to an- 
other. It is the reality of Miss Moore that is the individual reality. 
That of the Encyclopaedia is the reality of isolated fact. Miss 
Moore’s reality is significant. An aesthetic integration is a 
reality.1? 
Thus it can be seen that this individual reality, because it has 
significance, is the only type of reality that can interest Moore; the 
reality of fact has little, if any, importance because it has little, if any, 
significance to her. In her world Moore sees all things with a com- 
pletely egocentric perspective. Egocentricity is her perspective, not be- 
cause she has so chosen it, but because it is the only perspective available 
to her. Things exist only as they seem to her; there are no other 
standards available. If it were possible (and it is not possible for Moore) 
to base reality on fact, various perspectives would present themselves; 
that is, poems could be written in logical or chronological orders, in 
forms such as the couplet or the sonnet. It can be seen then that this 
poet treats fact, not as anything that has been “proved,” but as some- 
thing that is given attention because it has seemed to be so by other 
people. Such facts then must be experienced by her before they have 
Proper recognition; they must become facts, not of the senses or the 
intellect, but of the imagination. 

In her essay on the sculpture of Alfeo Faggi, “Is the Real the 
Actual?”1s Moore develops her idea of the imagination as the seat of 
reality. She speaks especially of Faggi’s bust of Dante, which she finds to 
be exceedingly suggestive. Here she mentions that she does not care 
whether or not the bust is a facsimile of Dante; she feels that the face 
presented has all of the spiritual vigor and intellectual strength that the 
writer of the Divine Comedy should have. This is the face of a man who 
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could have written this great book; whether or not it looks like Dante is 
of little consequence. She would say that a photograph, while it gives a 
likeness of a person more accurate in physical detail than can be given 
by the most skilled artist, is a poor substitute for portraiture of a high 
order. In proper portraiture the artist not only presents the physical 
but suggests the mind and the personality. He sees deeply into his 
subject and reveals those things that are hidden from the sensuous 
picture. As Moore says, 
Spiritual imagination as is apparent, is especially potent in inter- 
preting subjects which are spiritual, seeming to derive feeling 
from the subject rather than to have to bring feeling to it as in 
the theme which is palpable and easily comprehensible; there- 
fore as could be expected, in the exhibition, the more purely 
philosophic and intellectual concepts—the Ka and the Dante— 
make the most powerful impression.‘* 
In complimenting Faggi for his ability to capture spirituality through 
his “spiritual imagination,” Moore has shown her preference for the 
spiritual. In the spiritual and the mysterious she finds her greatest 
challenge and satisfaction. She says, 
A reverence for mystery is not a vague, invertebrate thing. The 
realm of the spirit is the only realm in which experience is able 
to corroborate the fact that the real can also be the actual.’® 
This last sentence gives an important clue to her attitude toward the 
reality of imagination. In it she shows that the spiritual has an actuality 
much more “experienceable” than does the factual. 
In a review of the poems of Jean de Bosschere, Moore states her 
feelings about the life to be found in other than living things: 
This Frenchman, like certain modern poets of our own lan- 
guage, sees the characteristics, as of individual life, which lurk in 
inanimate objects and even in situations, as well as in living 
things. He feels what might be called the soul of these. ... To 
one with a developed sensitiveness this form of individuality is a 
thing as real—in this world of illusions—as material appearances 
are.16 
This statement about another she might well have applied to herself, 
for she certainly looks for the “soul” of the animals and ideas she 
discusses. These innate characteristics which she finds at the very core 
of her subject matter show her that things that are totally unlike on the 
surface are often similar in their “souls.” It is this searching into the 
idea of a thing that causes her to find these similarities and use them as 
images. Again, the casual observer, who sees only the apparent, is 
disturbed by the poet’s placement of ideas and animals, of the animate 
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and the inanimate, of the abstract and the concrete in juxtaposition; he 
does not see that these things, so unlike in their appearances, often 
have great likeness in their qualities. Such depth of vision displays sight 
through imagination; she looks from her “soul” into the “souls” of 
everything she experiences. 

This constant movement between genres in which she finds a 
common quality is one of the major keys to the poetry of Marianne 
Moore. Vivienne Koch says, 

It is her entirely social shuttling from the actual to the imagined, 
or from what is imaginable in the actual, to its actuality, that is at 
once the key and the meaning to her charmed movement be- 
tween the human and the animal kingdom.’ 
In “As We Like It,” Elizabeth Bishop states, 
With all its inseparable combinations of the formally fabulous 
with the factual, and the artificial with the perfectly natural, her 
animal poetry seduces one to dream of some realm of reciproc- 
ity, a true lingua unicornis. 18 
Kenneth Burke says, 
It is, then, a relation between the external and the internal, or 
visible and invisible, or background and personality, that her 
poems characteristically establish.1§ 
These three critics agree as to the movement between opposites and as 
to the unity found in the idea behind the various things mentioned. To 
the reader there may be “shuttling,” but to Moore there is the concen- 
tration upon likes. ; 

There is another form of movement that takes place within these 
poems: the constant shift from the stimuli of the senses, to the intellect, 
to the imagination. Such shifting, while it may seem to lack coherence 
and plan, is explained if the reader will accept the idea that Moore 
Presents these three divisions of experience through a constantly 
imaginative outlook; that is, the senses and the intellect are treated 
always through the imaginative process. She does not find the divisions 
here that separate these things from others. In her discussion of “The 
Steeple-Jack,” Louise Bogan says, 

As we read, we begin to understand that we are not being 
offered a piece of mere realism: we are participating in a play of 
imagination over a time and place. Miss Moore gives us, you will 
notice, not only the look of things but their sound, smell, and 
Movement; she is rendering her material, as all artists must, 
through the senses. At the same time her wit is in operation; the 
tone of the poem is light, almost gay, but with an underlying 
Seriousness. This seriousness becomes more and more apparent 
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as the poem proceeds; and soon we are aware that the poet is 
beginning to draw general inferences from specific facts ob- 
served.?° 


In this single poem, then, the various approaches (singularized through 
the imagination) that are used to create the reality that is its essence can 
be seen. It is as if the poet, in attempting to present the gem-like thing, 
has described each individual facet, has presented each ray of light and 
its effect on the appearance of the thing, and has integrated these 
various elements into a reproduction that gives the reader a facsimile 
in appearance, effect, and essence. This type of poetic reproduction 
can be based only on imaginative precepts; the rational and the sensed 
would give narrower and not so satisfactory facsimiles. 

To study the way in which Moore uses imaginative reality to create 
a poem it is necessary to quote, in toto, a poem in which this technique 
can be clearly illustrated. 


The Mind is an Enchanting 
Thing 


is an enchanted thing 
like the glaze on a 
katy-did wing 
subdivided by sun 
till the nettings are legion. 
Like Gieseking playing Scarlatti; 


like the apteryx-awl 
as a beak, or the 
kiwi’s rain-shawl 
of haired feathers, the mind 
feeling its way as though blind, 
walks along with its eyes on the ground. 


It has memory’s ear 
that can hear without 
having to hear. 
Like the gyroscope’s fall, 
truly unequivocal 
because trued by regnant certainty, 


it is a power of 
strong enchantment. It 
is like the dove- 
neck animated by 
sun; it is memory’s eye; 
it’s conscientious inconsistency. 
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It tears off the veil; tears 
the temptation, the 
mist the heart wears, 
from its eyes,—if the heart 
has a face; it takes apart 
dejection. It’s fire in the dove-neck’s 


iridescence; in the 
inconsistencies 
of Scarlatti. 
Unconfusion submits 
its confusion to proof; it’s 
not a Herod’s oath that cannot change.” 


Here the mind is held up for examination, and the poet attempts to 
find things with like qualities with which to compare it. The sight 
images are the easiest to understand: “the katy-did wing,” “the kiwi’s 
rain-shawl,” “the dove-neck” give a single impression of iridescence, the 
quality in the visual that best mirrors the constant change of mind. The 
aural images pertain to the music of Scarlatti and the way Gieseking 
plays this music. Here again is found a rapidly changing, shimmering 
kind of beauty that gives the same impression to the ear that irides- 
cence gives to the eye. This music, a mixture of fact, intellect, and 
imagination, is transformed when the great pianist subjects the fact of 
his technique and training and the intellectual harvest of his studies to 
the grand sweep and freedom of his imagination. It is not merely 
Scarlatti or Gieseking; it is the pianist revealing the composer through 
his own imaginative interpretation: Gieseking’s Scarlatti is greater than 
Scarlatti alone. The other images may be classified as imaginative since 
they are neither sensuous nor intellectual; they present mixtures of 
elements (“memory’s eye”) and seemingly unlike genres that have been 
linked through imagination. The poet has brought material from the 
various levels of imagination; the sense-stimulated and the intellect- 
stimulated are mixed with those elements that seem to rise directly 
from imagination, or that have become so separated from their stimuli 
that it ls unrewarding to investigate their origin. As Moore applies 
image after image to her central idea, she never truly defines nor gives 
replicas which she considers to have any degree of exactitude with the 
idea modified. Her images are approximations which have individual 
and additive value. However, the true value of the images is in their 
overall configuration; their importance lies in their ability to add to and 


beng with each other in order to sustain the total imagic effect of 
the poem. 
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In such turnings and twistings of thoughts Moore finds her 
greatest power. Such a method allows her to explore her imagination to 
its extremities and to reveal to her reader the unsuspected glories she 
has found in things others have only glanced at. William Carlos 
Williams says, 

Miss Moore uses the thought most interestingly and wonderfully 
to my mind. I don’t know but that this technical excellence is one 
of the greatest pleasures I get from her. She occupies the 
thought to its end, and goes on—without connectives. To me this 
is thrilling. The essence is not broken, nothing is injured. It isa 
kind hand to a merciless mind at home in the thought as in the 
cruder image.?? 
To have a writer who is willing to explore thought to its very limits is a 
fortunate thing. Too many are content with less. Moore, in her search 
for the idea behind the thing, finds that the thought can be extended 
far beyond the usual boundaries; her imagination carries the thought 
from the original stimuli to the most extreme comparisons. By always 
delving for the hidden essence, Moore keeps her theme and the images 
that modify that theme in a constant state of fluctuation. The merely 
decorative cannot sustain itself in matter that is striving toward an 
imaginative common level. 
It has been shown that Marianne Moore is a realist, by her own 
definition and by her own actions. The standard conception of realist 
would exclude her and her poetic creations; but, by showing that only 
that which she herself has experienced has actuality for her, she has 
designated herself a realist of the imagination. In his essay “Jubal, Jabal 
and Moore,” M. L. Rosenthal says, 
Miss Moore’s vivid emphasis on the details of subhuman organic 
life—she is the botanist’s and the zoologist’s poet, as well as the 
poet’s poet—makes her poetry swarm with symbolic observation. 
The pretense is that all this occurs in a hothouse or a zoo, where 
one watches the flora or the curious beasts with amused and 
sympathetic detachment, making polite conversation all the 
while. But how intense the interest really is, how uncompromis- 
ing the preciseness of detail, how persistent the drive toward 
universalizing ethical import; how irritated the poet is with soft- 
headedness of any kind! The ostrich “digesteth harde yron” and 
is therefore superior to all the absurdities of his appearance and, 
more important, to his ridiculous common mortality. Sometimes 
her famous “imaginary gardens with real toads in them’”—Miss 
Moore’s image for genuine poetic creations—are really not so far 
from Blake’s tiger-haunted forests.?* 

Rosenthal is not the only critic to point out Moore’s battle against soft 

thinking; others have commented on her constant struggle for thought 
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that is as direct as it is stimulating. Wallace Stevens says that she has 
“the faculty of digesting the ‘harde yron’ of appearance.”** It is impor- 
tant to emphasize Stevens’ use of the word “digesting,” because Moore 
accomplishes such a process through her imagination; she “digests” fact 
by using her imagination. Without such a function to act upon it, the 
fact itself would be of little or no importance to the individual. Imagin- 
ation, then, has become the only criterion by which reality and actu- 
ality can be measured. 


1 Marianne Moore, “Poetry,” Collected Poems (New York: Macmillan, 1951), 

p. 41. (All subsequent quotations from her poetry are from this work.) 
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The Road to Paradise: 
First Notes on Marianne Moore’s 
“An Octopus” 


PATRICIA C. WILLIS 


The traveler to Seattle who arrives on an overcast day sees a 
somber but beautiful Puget Sound to the west. To the east, he sees the 
hills of the city surrounding Lakes Washington and Union, and beyond 
them to the southeast, nothing at all: a gray wall like any rainy vista in 
the lowland parts of the country. When the skies clear, however, from 
that wall of nothingness, the mountain “comes out,” as the natives say, 
as if it were a sun. The vast, snowy bulk seems to arise from the sea and 
in its utter hugeness dominates everything east of the Pacific. The 
effect is startling, awesome, unforgettable. The Indians called it 
Tacoma, “The Mountain who is God”; the English, Mt. Rainier. The 
point of access to its peak, a meadow perched on the side of the great 
Nisqually Glacier, is called “Paradise.” 

Marianne Moore traveled to Paradise Park in July 1922 when she 
spent two days on the mountain. “An Octopus” is the record of that 
trip and of a second journey to the Northwest made the following 
summer; the poem also includes some of the sights seen on both trips 
along the route from New York through the Canadian Rockies to 
Washington. 

In the following pages, I will sketch the biographical circumstances 
for the poem, through them examine the method of composition and 
the poem’s organization, and then focus on one major set of images: 
Mt. Rainier and the references to Greece.‘ I will consider the first extant 
version of the poem, a manuscript revised slightly for publication in 
The Dial in December 1924. This is the fullest form of a poem which 
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Moore revised extensively over the years, usually by excising lines. The 
yersion under consideration here is printed in full at the end of the 
essay.” 


I. Ascent to Paradise 


With her mother Marianne Moore made two trips to the North- 
west while her brother, John Warner Moore, was assigned as chap- 
lain to the U.S.S. Mississippi. Warner’s ship was spending a few months 
in drydock at Bremerton, across Puget Sound from Seattle, and he was 
stationed temporarily at the naval base there. The first trip, in 1922, 
took the Moores west by train from New York to Chicago where they 
boarded the Canadian Pacific for Vancouver, traveling via St. Paul, 
Minot in North Dakota, Banff, and Lake Louise. 

Particularly interesting to a poet of the mountains was the Cana- 
dian Pacific route through the Canadian Rockies in the Lake Louise 
section of Alberta. The railroad climbed to its highest point there and 
the grade down was so steep that despite extra switches and tests of the 
brakes, the trains arrived at the bottom of the Selkirks with every 
brakeshoe smoking. Passengers were treated to an unroofed observa- 
tion car for this stretch—fully open like a roller coaster. Sightseeing 
platforms were built along the way, and the trains stopped to allow 
travelers to scramble up to enjoy the views of peaks and waterfalls. 

At Vancouver the Moores took the six-hour ferry ride to Seattle, 
arriving on 9 July. Based for a few weeks in Seattle, they went with 
Warner to Mt. Rainier on 25 July, traveling by car up the mountain to 
Paradise, and returning two days later. In early August, Marianne and 
her mother rented a house in Bremerton. Here they saw as much of 
Warner as his Navy duties would permit. They made use of the of- 
ficers’ club where Marianne and her brother won the mixed doubles 
tennis tournament on Labor Day. Their house overlooked Puget Sound 
and faced across to Mt. Rainier; the Olympic Range lay behind them, to 
the west. 

On 10 September they boarded a Canadian Pacific ship at Seattle, 
bound for Vancouver, British Columbia, from which, accompanied by 
Warner, they took the Canadian Pacific train to Lake Louise. Marianne 
took pictures of Warner and her mother posed in front of the lake and 
Mt. Lefroy before going on to New York. 

The second trip west, in 1923, had a slightly different itinerary. 
Marianne and her mother took the Delaware & Lackawanna train 
through New Jersey and New York to Buffalo on 13 August. Because 
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Marianne enjoyed sailing, at Buffalo they boarded the Juniata for a 
winding four-day passage through the Great Lakes to Duluth. There 
a train to St. Paul connected them with the Canadian Pacific and the 
same route they had traveled west the previous summer. At Banff, 
Marianne bought photograph-postcards of Mt. Lefroy, Lake Agnes, 
Lake Louise, a mountain goat and a porcupine, and later mounted 
many of them in an album.? This time they stayed in Bremerton until 
late October, returning home probably by the Northern Pacific across 
upper Montana and Glacier National Park, turning south above Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

In July 1923, Moore wrote to her brother that she was trying to 
write a poem about Mt. Rainier.* The second trip took place later that 
summer and gave her ample opportunity to check her facts and to 
acquire whatever booklets about the area she had not procured on the 
first trip. She did not, during her second visit, return to the mountain, 
but from her house in Bremerton, she could see it across the Sound in 
clear weather. 

Both trips were important to this very close family of three who 
until 1922 had not been reunited for a long visit since Warner had 
gone to sea in 1917 and subsequently married in 1918. Thus, the three 
Moores had their first chance in five years to spend time together. The 
special excursion to Mt. Rainier was, for the future poem, a symbolic 
highlight. In planning the first journey to the Northwest, Warner wrote 
in January 1922: “Mt. Rainier is within a day’s auto ride and a place I 
have long wished to go with those who are my very own—to go alone 
seemed too ‘piggy,’ and yet I’ve felt I ought to see the mountain, should 
I be near it, even if alone.”®> He could have counted on his sister’s 
positive response; such an adventure would suit perfectly her delight in 
natural history. In confirmation of the importance of this family ad- 
venture to the mountain, Marianne included her mother, her brother, 
and herself—albeit disguised—in “An Octopus” itself. 

The Moores gave each other various nicknames over the years, 
always choosing animals to highlight personal traits. In “An Octopus,” 
Mrs. Moore is the “ouzel,” “with its passion for rapids and high pres- 
sured falls.” Marianne is the “rat, skipping along to its burrow,” a 
character borrowed from the poet rat in The Wind in the Willows. 
Warner’s nickname comes from the same story; in this poem “when 
you hear the best wild music of the forest it is sure to be a badger.” 
Moore knew full well that the badger-looking creature in the Northwest 
is actually a marmot, and at some time between submission of the 
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manuscript to The Dial and the publication of the poem, she changed 
“badger” to “marmot,” in the interest of accuracy, but with her brother 
no doubt still in mind.® 

Seen across Puget Sound from Bremerton where the Moores 
stayed, Mt. Rainier seems to rise directly from the water’s edge. Unlike 
the Rockies or other North American ranges, the Cascades are single 
peaks widely spaced along the coasts of Washington and Oregon. Mt. 
Rainier, the highest of the chain, stands unencumbered by lower peaks, 
14,408 feet above sea level. From the east,,its top looks like a huge 
ice-cream cone with a scoop removed—the result of a volcanic explo- 
sion. From the west, its whiteness turns to shades of pink and red in the 
sunset and the peak is visible long after the sun has disappeared below 
the horizon. 

The Moores approached Mt. Rainier from this direction. Their 
trip to the recently constituted national park took them south from 
Seattle to Tacoma. From there the automobile ride to Paradise Park 
winds slowly upward through dense forests along scurrying streams 
and waterfalls. Burnt-out patches of trees are bleak reminders of 
lightning strikes. The strong current along boulder-filled river beds 
Suggests the force of the snow melting on the glaciers. In 1922 there 
was a checkpoint at the entrance to the park where rangers counted 
cars and heads and controlled the one-way traffic ahead. Rules and 
regulations were supplied for the safety of the visitors and the park 
itself. The road up to Longmire Springs, and from there to Paradise, 
climbs and curves back upon itself, allowing brief glimpses of the peak 
through the trees. Finally, at Paradise, one approaches the timber line 
and faces the majestic Nisqually Glacier, pouring slowly from the very 
top of the mountain. A footpath leads up to the best view of the glacier, 
and there Warner photographed Marianne Moore and her mother 
with the glacier behind them. Warner and Marianne rented hiking gear 
and went with a guide to the ice caves, about an hour’s steep walk up 
the mountain from Paradise. They spent the night at Paradise Inn, a 
huge rustic structure whose splendid lobby is supported by immense 
lodgepole pines. The meadows are filled with flowers in July, chip- 
munks cavort among the stones and marmots pose for photographs 
along the paths. At 5,400 feet, the air at the park is fresh and 
exhilarating; the temperature can dip toward freezing even on mid- 
summer nights. The name “Paradise” accurately describes this spot 
nean the top of the continent where flora, fauna, rock, and human 
visitors gather in an officially protected garden. 
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II. Initial notes for “An Octopus” 


Moore began work on her poem between the two trips to the 
Northwest. There is a stenographer’s pad containing working notes 
which indicate that early in 1923 she had begun a single, long poem 
which ultimately became two poems: “Marriage” and “An Octopus.”? 
The first section of this 133-page notebook contains notes devoted to 
the single poem. On page 5, Moore tried out two titles: “An Octopus / 
of ice... / cyclamen red dots on its pseudopodia” and “Marriage / I 
don’t know what Adam & Eve think of it by this time. . . .” There follow 
twenty-two pages of notes about Adam, emotion, and other images that 
consider human relationships, and then at page 27 we encounter this 
remarkable conjunction of lines: 


An octopus of ice 
so cool in this the age of violence 
so static & so enterprising 
heightening the mystery of the medium 
the haunt of many-tailfeathers 
these rustics calling each other by their first names 
a simplification which complicates 
one says I want to be alone 
the other also I would like to be alone. 
Why not be alone together 
I have read you over all this while in silence 
silence? 
I have seen nothing in you 
Ihave simply seen you when you were so handsome you gave me a 
start 


Here, the “octopus of ice’ heads a set of phrases used directly in 
“Marriage” —“I want to be alone” and “so handsome you gave me a 
start"—and indirectly—‘“cool,” “violence,” “static emotionless.” While 
not returning to the image of an octopus per se, Moore uses the next 
thirty pages to work over ideas for a poem about Adam, paradise, love, 
theology, divorce, woman, and hell, while including references to 
eagles, an impostor, a storm, and a waterfall. The controlling ideas are 
those expressed in “Marriage” but images later used in “An Octopus” 
are present. 

In the middle of this section of the notebook are ten pages of 
reading notes, with accompanying page references, from Richard 
Baxter’s The Saints’ Everlasting Rest (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1909). 
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This work, quoted by Moore in several of her poems, deserves men- 
tion. Richard Baxter (1615-1691) was a nonconformist English divine 
whose theological position earned him the sobriquet of “the Catholic 
of Puritanism.” His eclectic theology placed him as a moderate Calvinist 
who upheld the doctrine of grace but believed that man could influ- 
ence his own salvation by prayer and purity of heart. He was a brilliant 
preacher who found favor with both Cromwell and Charles II. 

The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, his major work, is a treatise on the 
prayer and attitudes needed to attain heaven or the “Everlasting Rest.” 
It examines such topics as “What This Rest Presupposeth” and “Con- 
sidering the Description of the Great Duty of Heavenly Contempla- 
tion,” all buttressed with biblical citation and an occasional quotation 
from George Herberts poetry. First published in 1650, it went into 
many editions, usually in abridged versions. A veritable bestseller, it 
was read by churchman and laborer alike. It is still in print. 

Moore read this treatise as early as 1915 and turned to it again in 
1923. The passages quoted in her notebook include one of the four 
used in “Marriage,” all of those used in “An Octopus,” and many 
more. Her choices for transcriptions curiously suit the tenor of both 
“Marriage” and “An Octopus.” It was only after her close reading of 
this meditative text that she began to select from her notes the material 
for “Marriage,” which she completed about July 1923, and sent to 
Monroe Wheeler for publication in Manikin. 

When she turned to “An Octopus” as a separate poem, Moore 
already had some usable notes, among them the first lines for the 
poem. She began her research for a poem about Mt. Rainier by choos- 
ing a popular text by the explorer-adventurer Walter Dwight Wilcox, 
The Rockies of Canada (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1900), copying 
out quotations and page numbers; and filling nine pages of the stenog- 
rapher’s pad. Then she went over her notes, circling phrases for future 
use: “roar of ice,” “goats looking-glass,” “curtain of snow,” “At such 
times you wonder why you came,” “while one rested his nerves the 
other advanced” and many others made familiar by the poem. Next, 
she turned to other notebooks already filled with quotations from 
reading and transferred relevant items to the stenographic pad: “glass 
that will bend,” “the cuttlefish concise ... without a shiver.” Phrases 
from the Rules and Regulations: Mount Rainier (Washington D. C.: De- 
partment of the Interior, 1922) follow, amid lines moved over from 
the Wilcox notes. Looking over her notes thus far, she drew a line 
across the page and wrote “END”; then follow trials and errors cul- 


minating in 
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avalanche 

with the crack of a rifle 

a curtain of powdered snow 
loosed like a waterfall. 

Having found the end toward which the poem would move, she 
took up another book for fresh inspiration for the middle and made 
five pages of notes from Clifton Johnson’s What to See in America (New 
York: Macmillan, 1919). A few more pages of working over the text 
and she turned to the development of the beginning of the poem with 
the idea of “unimagined delicacy” and images of glass. Then her 
working notes come to an abrupt halt. 


III. Additional Notes: A Palimpsest 


The trial beginning and end for “An Octopus” found in the 
notebook appear. slightly altered in the final poem and form its outer 
frame. In the intervening, undocumented period of composition, the 
poem grew into twenty-eight sentences, a number not to be taken 
lightly since Moore knew well from her reading that Mt. Rainier is 
formed by twenty-eight glaciers. Like the mountain itself, this poem is 
not truly symmetrical but marked by what might be called various 
elevations. It first presents the whole mountain as seen from a great 
distance; then it draws the reader close to the base and moves upward 
to the mountain goat near the peak. Next, it returns to the forest floor 
to examine its flora, only to ascend again to an orchid above the 
timberline. At the end, the poem steps back to the long view of the 
mountain and shows an avalanche that falls from the peak down to the 
claw of a glacier. 

“An Octopus” can be divided into eight sections. The first (11. 
1-13) describes the octopus of ice compounded by images from land 
and sea, rock and cephalopod. We see the top of a huge mountain 
which seems falsely footed in the sea. The second section (11. 14—38) 
displays fir trees, rocks, and larches: the rock is visible among and 
above the trees; the fir forests give way, as the eye moves upward, to 
the “tightly wattled spruce twigs” as the timberline, where the visitor, 
thinking he has moved forward among the sun-filtering larches, finds 
himself circling abruptly out of a valley into the cold side of a glacier. 
Suddenly, there appears a deep lake surrounded by gold and silver, 
reflecting fir trees subject to gusts of wind. This is the “Goat’s mirror” 
(originally the phrase refers to Lake Agnes in the Canadian Rockies as 
described by Wilcox) shaped “like the left human foot” (as Wilcox 
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describes Lake Louise), a composite mountain lake, as prejudicial of 
itself as any of those seen at Mount Rainier. 

The lake marks the one spot in the mountain of unequaled im- 
portance to the wild life in its surrounding parks and forests. Here 
begins (11. 39-119) the first of two parallel catalogues in the poem. In 
this one, animals are arranged first in ascending order by habitat: 
porcupine, beaver, bear, and goat. The goat stands at the top—“a 
scintillating fragment of those terrible stalagmites”; used to the ice 
caves, “it stands its ground / on cliffs the color of the clouds . . . / the 
ermine body on the crystal peak” upon the “antique pedestal of / ‘a 
mountain with those graceful lines which prove it a volcano.’ ” 

The second part of this first catalogue (11. 73—119) remarks upon 
the distinguishing beauty of “Big Snow Mountain” “of which ‘the visitor 
dare never fully speak at home / for fear of being stoned as an im- 
poster. ” This mountain is home to campers and guides, the chipmunk, 
the water ouzel, the ptarmigan, the eagle, the badger, and the cayuse 
ponies. These are the creatures who can approach the goat's 
summit—if not to live there, at least to climb the mountain and to 
pause “on some slight observatory.” 

The “spotted ponies” in their camouflage form a link to the second 
catalogue (11. 120-154), that of the flowers and trees which hide them. 
Like the catalogue of animals and birds, that of the plants is arranged 
in ascending order. The first three items, birch, fern, and lily pad, are 
found at the forest floor. The next, the avalanche lily, is seen in the 
upland meadows, the first in spring to push up through the snow and 
bloom, white on white. All the following flowers bloom in the alpine 
and subalpine meadows—the two terrains meet on Mt. Rainier at about 
six thousand feet, just where one walks into Paradise Park above the 
Inn. 

The next group of flowers, leading up to the rhododendron, are a 
“cavalcade of calico”—red, yellow, white, green—small, repeated spots 
of color like the printed cotton fabric. Here are the garments of the 
Western “Calico Ball,” the occasion to which women wore printed 
cotton dresses, contrasted with the “evening clothes” of the American 
man, invariably black and white like the white rhododendron flower 
with its leaves transmuted to onyx. Four blue flowers follow—larkspur, 
pincushion, pea, and lupin, arranged in patches alongside patches of 
red and white flowers, compared to Persian enamel work. These two 
groups of flowers, both representative of the mountain meadows, 
portray two observable phenomena—the parti-colored fields and the 
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patch-colored fields, evident even in present-day postcards of Mt. 
Rainier’s meadows. 

The next grouping of flowers leads up to the last and is a compos- 
ite of hardy plants. The woolly sunflower and the aster survive on what 
looks like bare rock; the fireweed springs up right after fire decimates a 
stand of trees; the thistle is hardy at all altitudes. 

The final grouping: gentian (blue), ladyslipper (most likely the 
bird’s-foot trefoil, slipper-shaped, known as a ladyslipper, and yellow), 
harebell (blue) and “mountain dryad” (Moore’s transmutation of the 
“Dryas” from Wilcox, a rosaceous ground cover—white) are all high 
mountain flowers, culminating in the uppermost and elusive Calypso, 
“the goat flower— / that greenish orchid fond of snow’™— / anomalously 
nourished upon shelving glacial ledges.” 

Just as the goat stands on the heights of the mountain in the first 
catalogue, so the Calypso orchid, the goat flower, stands at the top of 
the second. It is attended by the bluejay who, although fond of “human 
society or of the crumbs that go with it,” “knows no Greek, the pastime 
of Calypso and Ulysses.” Calypso is not only an orchid, of course, but a 
goddess from the Odyssey, and with her introduction we come face to 
face with Greeks on Mt. Rainier. 

This startling development has the effect of making the reader 
question what has gone before. So far, the poem has presented only the 
mountain, its natural inhabitants, its guides and its visitors. To account 
fully for the presence of the Greeks, we must return to the notebook to 
see how Moore superimposed references to them upon her notes con- 
cerning the natural history of the mountain. 

On the train returning from her second trip to the Northwest, 
Moore again set to work on what was to be her last poem until 1932. 
She had already separated out of her notes those ideas and phrases 
which she developed in “Marriage.”® A great deal of extra reading and 
consultation of earlier entries in her reading notebooks went into the 
poem, and nearly two-thirds of the two hundred and thirty-one lines in 
the manuscript can be accounted for by various sources. However, here 
discussion will be limited to those materials which refer to the presence 
of the Greeks in the alien landscape of Mt. Rainier. 

On 21 April 1924, Moore wrote to her brother: 

One of the parts of this necessary reading I am doing is very 
Inspiring in which Newman visualizes the material beauties of 
the Greeks previous to an exposing of spiritual defects. 

Her reading was John Henry Newman’s Historical Sketches, particularly 
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the passages on “The Site of a University” in which Newman describes 
Athens and the original grove of “Academe.” Moore took Newman's 
view of the Greeks—philosophers who chose to deify the beautiful, 
observing propriety as their code of conduct “because it was so noble 
and so fair’—and used it as an overlay to notes already made from 
Richard Baxter’s The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. For example, on page 35 in 
the notebook she quotes from Baxter the passage (which appears in the 
poem at lines 182-188) about the definition of happiness as “an acci- 
dent or a quality, a spiritual substance—the soul itself . . . , such a power 
as Adam lost & we are still devoid of.” She then adds a few words, alter- 
ing the notes to read: 


the Greeks speculating whether it be an accident or a quality, a 
spiritual substance—the soul itself . . . , such a power as Adam 
lost they had & we are still devoid of. 


Here, the speculations of the Christian divine are given to the Greeks 
with the additional phrase “they had” added, suggesting the Greeks’ 
belief that they were capable of perfect happiness. Further, she had 
noted from page 114 of Baxter: 

Doubtless this will be our lasting admiration 

that A[dam] & E[ve] taken by M[ichael] out of E[den], 

shld be restored to a dignity greater than they fell from 

that such high advancement [with] such long 

unfruitfulness & vile rebellion 

shd be [the] state of the same persons 

that mere farthings [with] infinite advantage shld be 

contained in [the] massy gold & jewels of that crown. 

(p. 40 notebook) 


Going back over this passage, she circled “such high advancement” and 
above it wrote “Greeks.” This change gives the Greeks “such high 
advancement” and the same restoration “to a dignity greater than” that 
from which they or Adam and Eve fell. 
On the next page, where her notes from Baxter read: 

we speak in such a lazy formal customary strain 

[the] piercing melting word becomes 

a pearl on lepers hands 

weary of a hard heart, some of a proud 

some of a passionate & some, of all 

these and much. more, 


there follows the modification: 


the Greeks liked smoothness 
telling us of those 
upon whose lifelessness 
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[the] piercing melting word becomes 

a pearl on lepers hands 

since some of them 

weary of a hard heart, some of a proud, 
some of a passionate & some, of all 
these & much more. 


(p. 41) 


This interjection of “the Greeks liked smoothness” is one of many 
added to the notes, in each case associating the Greeks with phrases 
originally without any relationship to them. 

Finally, at the end of the-Baxter notes, she adds the phrase “like 
happy souls in Hell” next to an image she discarded: “to have the table 
not the food is to be richly famished.” In the poem, “like happy souls in 
Hell” is joined to “enjoying mental difficulties” and applied to the 
Greeks’ way of life. Clearly, the phrase is a paradox that the poet 
associated with the Greeks and with the nonbelievers whom Baxter 
described as “richly famished.” 

Moore next moved to the notes taken from W. D. Wilcox’s The 
Rockies of Canada. To his description of Lake Louise as the “goats’ 
looking glass” she added “No Greek would look at the goats’ look- 
ing glass,” no Greek “would have it as a gift.” To the image of “blue 
grottoes hung with icicles ... At such times you wonder why you came” 
she added “Siren.” From page 74 of Wilcox she noted the Calypso 
orchid and later superimposed a reference to the Greeks (in the fol- 


lowing examples, the italicized words were noted first, the others at a 
later date): 


and genuine & if it were it might sometimes be gross 
the Greeks liked smoothness but then—genuine but gross 
Calypso a northern orchid named for 
the goddess who fell in love w Ulysses 
has forgotten—there is no Ulysses merely Mr. D. 

(p. 56) 


And from page 117 of Wilcox we find: 


the Greeks liked smoothness 
a geographical blank. - 


The first of these trial statements tests the appropriateness of the 
phrase “the Greeks liked smoothness” against the orchid and against 
something “genuine but gross.” The second juxtaposes the phrase with 
“a geographical blank,” a reference to the vast areas of the Canadian 
Rockies which were still unmapped. The finished poem reads: “The 
Greeks liked smoothness, distrusting what was back / of what could not 
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be clearly seen” (11. 177-178), a statement enhanced by the poet's 
exploration of the “genuine but gross,” a condition perhaps not to be 
trusted, and of the unmapped mountains which, Wilcox says, troubled 
even the most intrepid explorers. 

In another pair of notebook entries we see the development of the 
blue jay as Calypso’s fitting companion. From Wilcox Moore made notes 
from a passage where the explorer has unexpectedly come upon a 
huge wall just when he is running short of rations needed for the 
energy to climb it: 


icehacks no Greek would have it as a gift 
raisins & hard tack vs a vertical 
wall of rock 500 feet high. 


(p. 58) 


The italicized words were quoted from Wilcox and the others added 
later. Moore used the phrase “no Greek would have it as a gift” 
repeatedly in her notes. Here it seems to be associated with the huge 
wall of rock. 
Later in the notebook (p. 65), she combines phrases from several 

sources: 

Pisistratus causing [the] earth to move up & down under 

you w hatchet crest & saucy habits 

migrating vertically 

cruel bold & shy claws like miniature ice-hacks 

wise & something of a villain. 


Pisistratus, to whom Newman refers as the bringer of culture to 
Athens, was also the demagogue whose extreme tyranny led to the rise 
of Greek democracy. He here becomes associated with the blue jay 
whose description Moore quoted from the guidebook to Mt. Rainier 
National Park. The notebook entry cited above, in which ice-hacks are 
placed near something vertical and a Greek or Greeks, is the forerun- 
ner of the passage in the poem where the blue jay accompanies the 
Calypso orchid near the icy peak of the mountain. 

What appear to be the last entered notes concerning the Greeks 
read as follows [the broken lines are Moore’s and indicate space left 
blank for additional phrases]: 

END no Greek looks into the goats’ lookingglass 
Dissatisfied w the ragged marble & the blue gentian & the 
the level leisure plain 
Calypso the onyx flower forgets 
has forgotten that Ulysses was a Greek 
-~ The age comes back to mountains 
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Every spot with its flowers 


Now obscured by the avalanche 
with the crack of a rifle 
a curtain of powdered ice 
the legal righteousness of leisure 
Before rich motion 
the legal righteousness of Greek 
Calypso has forgotten that Ulysses was a Greek 
Do you think in good sadness 
he is here 
Calypso the goats flower refuting reproving 
olive trees oracles of Greece. 


(p. 68) 


The Greeks liked smoothness 
and find it difficult to serve us 
It is hard to serve when one is trying to be many masters 
Inclined to imitate them in their worship 
of conformity in heat 
a new species of Calypso’s hope 
upon which lifelessness 
the piercing melting word becomes a pearl 
on lepers hands. 


(p. 78) 


Here we see the poet intent upon forging an association of the Greeks 
and her notes from natural history. Her thinking takes her beyond 
Newman's presentation of the “material beauties of the Greeks” to 


mist 
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We see the blue jay with Calypso, the orchid, at the timberline at 
the end of the catalogue of flowers and the beginning of the passages 
about the Greeks. Calypso’s “principal companion,” the blue jay, does 
not speak Greek, the language of pride and the triumph of knowledge. 
The Homeric Calypso and her compatriots enjoyed the mental diffi- 
culties of philosophy and the subtle demands of delicate behavior and 
were not interested in applying these skills to the rough outdoor plea- 
sures of the woods and snows of a setting like Mt. Rainier. They 
preferred smooth, visible surfaces, sure of their ability to solve prob- 
lems when they could see the argument. Happiness to them is a philo- 
sophical conundrum and unreachable, something we know Adam had 
and we have not. Of sensitive feelings and hard hearts, they have a 
wisdom remote from the practical considerations of a game preserve 
(11. 149-188). 

It is self-evident that the inhabitants of the preserve should not 
have to fear man and that one must follow a regimen to be able to 
climb the main peak of Mt. Tacoma, the paradoxical fossil. The Greeks, 
worn out by their love of doing hard things and their love of com- 
plexities, had no sympathy for the neatness and accuracy of the glacial 
mountain (11. 189-212). 

At line 211, Moore returns to sea imagery and begins her ending. 
The “octopus” with its many glacial arms creeps “slowly as with medi- 
tated stealth,” and is subject to violent winds that tear at its trees. The 
last six lines make an explosive finale of lightning, snow, and rain, 
which stimulate an avalanche sounding like “the crack of a rifle” and 
looking like “a curtain of powdered snow launched like a waterfall.” 
This true-to-life if somewhat frightening imagery returns us to an 
earlier use of similar imagery (11. 54-72) where the mountain goat 
stands among “terrible stalagmites” eying a waterfall that looks like “an 
endless skein swayed by the wind.” The goat’s “pedestal” is seen to be a 
volcano whose cone was complete “till an explosion blew it off.” Another 
passage, that concerning Calypso, is related to both the lines about the 
goat and the ending through imagery which displays the dangers and 
fearsomeness of the mountain top: the orchid lives “upon shelving 
glacial ledges / where climbers have not gone or have gone timidly” (11. 
150-151); the goat is “ ‘acclimated to grottoes from which issue pene- 
trating draughts / which make you wonder why you came’ ”; and the ava- 
lanche takes place high up the peaks where the “hard mountain” is 
“planed by ice and polished by the wind.” The mountain top, sur- 
rounded by magnificent gardens at lower altitude, exemplifies nature's 
magnificence and power and is accessible only to the daring few. 
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The poem begins and ends with its narrator at sea level, viewing 
the octopus from a great distance. Within it are two approaches to the 
peak. The first, culminating in the presence of the mountain goat, 
leads us up through trees, rocks, and the habitats of the mountain’s 
fauna. It is the second, the upward-moving examination of the moun- 
tain’s flora, that calls forth the Greeks, beginning with the appearance 
of the uppermost flower, the Calypso orchid. As the notebook makes 
clear, the Greeks are not merely incidental to the poem but a tested and 
retested element of its composition. From the early stages of the 
making of the poem, they were being considered for a prominent 
position near its end. In the final manuscript, they dominate the last 
third of the text. 


IV. The Greeks and Paradise 


When we return to the question of the presence of the Greeks on 
Moore's Mt. Rainier, we find the poet exploring nature and morality in 
the combined setting of classical and Christian moral philosophy. As we 
have seen, the notebook and the published notes to the poem both 
reveal that Moore combined her reading in those subjects with her 
reading about the natural history of Mt. Rainier and the Canadian 
Rockies. 

In another early notebook, Moore noted that the Athenians 
“claimed they were themselves the true aboriginal stock and that their 
fathers were literally sprung from a ‘species of golden grasshopper.’ ”® 
Another notebook, containing her mother’s notes and read by the poet, 
points to the “claim” of the Greeks: 

the Athenians didn’t understand themselves-place a low rate of 
valuation on themselves—said . . . their ancestors were the golden 
grasshoppers. }° 
The crossed-out words are possibly important here, suggesting the idea 
that the Greeks placed a falsely high valuation on themselves because 
they “didn’t understand themselves.” 

This notion is reflected in Moore’s notes from Newman’s Historical 
Sketches made early in 1924: 

so princ[iple] of propriety as substitute for conscience so 
grasshoppers 

the Athenians chose (Propriety) as became so exquisite a 
people to practice virtue on no inferior considerations, but sim- 
ply because it was so praiseworthy, so noble & so fair. Not that 
they discarded law ... but they boasted that “grasshoppers” like 
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them old of race and pure of blood c[ou]ld be influenced in their 
conduct by nothing short of a fine & delicate taste & sense of 
honour, & an elevated, aspiring spirit. Their model man was a 
gentleman.!! 
Here, the Athenians “boasted” that their conduct could be influenced 
only by the most high-minded principles. In all three notes, the 
Athenians—the Greeks—are said to have overstated their case and the 
suggestion is made that they had built their code of conduct upon a 
moral philosophy with a shaky first premise, the perfectibility of man. 
Newman is, of course, imposing his Christian philosophy upon the 
Greeks. Their basing of goodness and righteousness upon 
aesthetics—the beautiful is the good—accounts for their “boast.” While 
Newman’s position is that of orthodox Christianity, there is an attrac- 
tiveness to the Greek ideal that certainly interested Moore. 
In her notebooks, Moore wrote that elsewhere in Historical Sketches 
Newman applauds the accomplishments of the Greeks “whose combat 
was to be with intellectual, not physical difficulties’ and who “throve 
upon mental activity.”!* These phrases are reflected in the poem where 
the Greeks are “not practiced in adapting their intelligence” to the 
mountaineer’s equipment “contrived by those / ‘alive to the advantage of 
invigorating pleasures’” but are found “enjoying mental difficulties.” 
He attributes their philosophical deficiencies to their unfortunate—if 
necessary—failure to discover the Judaeo-Christian system of belief. As 
we will see, Moore judges the Greeks in her poem a little less harshly 
than does Newman. 
She cites a second Christian moralist as a source for her description 
of the Greeks: “Emotionally sensitive, their hearts were hard” (1. 189). 
According to William De Witt Hyde, whose book, The Five Great 
Philosophies of Life (New York: Macmillan, 1912), describes Epicurean, 
Stoic, Platonic, Aristotelian, and Christian moral philosophy, Greek 
conduct is deficient in love. Stoicism, by whose armor one may escape 
the despair and melancholia which are the logical extensions of the 
Epicurean pursuit of pleasure, cannot be the final guide to life: 
It may be well enough to treat things as indifferent, and work 
them over into such mental combinations as best serve our ra- 
tional interests. To treat persons in that way, however, to make 
them mere pawns in the game which reason plays, is heartless, 
monstrous. . . . Again, if its disregard of particulars and individ- 
uals is cold and hard, its attempted substitute of abstract, vague 
universality is a bit absurd. (p. 107) 

What is needed, he says, and this is the thesis of his book, is to inform 


the best of Greek philosophy with Christian love. 
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In the poem, the behavior of the Greeks is oddly juxtaposed to that 
of Henry James. While the Greeks are sensitive but hard-hearted in 
their propriety, Henry James is a master of deepest feeling hidden by 
his decorum. In describing James, Moore quotes her mother’s com- 
ment on Carl Van Doren’s The American Novel (New York: Macmillan, 
1921): 

He says what damns James w[ith] the public is his decorum—lIt 

isn’t his decorum it’s his self control, his restraint[,] his ability to 

do hard things w[ith] suavity. It wears them out.'% 
In the same notebook, Moore again quotes Mrs. Moore: “The deepest 
feeling ought to show itself in restraint.” Restraint, then, covers for “the 
deepest feeling” and is not popular with the fiction-reading public. 
James, in the poem, is a foil to the Greeks. Their “wisdom was remote” 
from that of the protectors of the mountain; the mountain is “damned 
for its sacrosanct remoteness” by a public out of sympathy with it, like 
the public who damned James for his apparent remoteness, his de- 
corum. To extend this line of reasoning, the Greeks are put in the same 
position as the public; they are out of sympathy with the mountain. In 
her working notes, Moore makes this dissociation even stronger. “No 
Greek,” she says, “looks into the Goat’s looking glass” (the magnificent 
“Goat’s Mirror” lake of 1. 30); “no Greek would have it as a gift.”!4 The 
Greeks “liked smoothness and distrusted what was back / of what could 
not be clearly seen.” They would not like the paradoxically named 
mirror lake where the ripples of the wind “obliterated the shadows of 
the fir trees” and obscured its glassy surface so that what lay beneath the 
waves could not be seen. They did not appreciate the forest and they 
ignored the “invigorating pleasures” of the mountain; they are alien to 
the American landscape and its rugged beauty. James, in contrast, 
though an expatriate from that landscape, is described by Moore as “a 
characteristic American.” She notes in an essay that he himself recog- 
nized “the importance to his writing of his American upbringing and 
point of view.” His “restraint” masks an abundance of affection. As she 
wrote, “there was in him ‘the rapture of observation, but more un- 
equivocally even than that, affection for family and country. . . . Henry 
James’s warmth is clearly of our doting variety.”!> His “restraint” is like 
that of the mountain and suits it as the Greeks’ hardness of heart does 
not. 

“Calypso, the goat flower” which introduces the Greeks into the 
poem is the delicate white orchid whose name means “hidden.” It 
blooms white on white amid the snows of early spring. In her mythic 
character, Calypso is the goddess who detained Ulysses for seven years 
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on her island, offering him immortality if he would remain with her. 
However, she obeyed Zeus’s order to provide Ulysses with an axe and 
tools to make a raft of tree limbs, and she watched him set sail again 
toward Ithaca: “Bows, arrows, oars and paddles for which trees provide 
the wood” (I. 171). 

In the poem, the flower is called Calypso and when the Greek 
language is mentioned, it is recalled that the goddess and Ulysses 
passed their time speaking in that tongue. In the notebook, Calypso 
stands in opposition to the Greeks: 

Calypso has forgotten that Ulysses was a Greek 


Calypso the goats flower 
affirming in good sadness that Ulysses is not here ... 


(p. 70) 


Calypso the goats flower refuting 

oracles of Greece to speak of 

how we tend in N America to rough it 
(p. 68) 


advocating an idealism like Calypso’s hope 
(p. 

Here Calypso refutes Grecian oracles on behalf of North America and 
those who tend to “rough it.” The Calypso flower is a North American 
native with a Grecian name; in the poem, she is companion to the blue 
jay who “knows no Greek,” she lives among the “odd oracles” of the 
gamewardens, and is “the goat’s flower’—an epithet purely of Marianne 
Moore’s making—and ally of the mountain goat. 

Both Calypso and the mountain goat are white and set against the 
snows of the upper alpine regions of the mountain. Calypso appears 
tinged with green like the mountain itself (cf. 1. 13); the goat is 
trimmed with black without which he, like Calypso without the green, 
would be invisible against the “cliffs the color of the clouds/ ... the 
ermine body on the crystal peak.” Both the goat and the goat-flower 
have godlike abilities to survive-an environment threatening to other 
beings. 

The suggestion of Pan is inevitable when goats and Greeks are 
mentioned in the same place. Pan, the goat-god of pasture and forest, 
the symbol of fertility and the ability to enchant all nature with his pipe, 
is the only Greek god allowed in the Garden of Eden in Paradise Lost. 
Milton’s description of the garden was known to Moore from childhood 
and studied at college. It is not surprising to find it echoed in her 


poem: 
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... and over head up grew 
Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, 
Cedar, and Pine, and Fir, and branching Palm, 


And higher than that Wall a circling row 
Of goodliest Trees loaded with fairest Fruit, 
Blossoms and Fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear’d, with gay enamel’d colors mixt: 


God had thrown 
That Mountain as his Garden mould, high rais’d 
Upon the rapid current, which through veils 
Of porous Earth with kindly thirst up-drawn 
Rose a fresh Fountain, and with many a rill 
Water’d the Garden; 


But rather to tell how, if Art could tell, 

How from that Sapphire Fount the crisped Brooks, 
Rolling on Orient Pearl and sands of Gold, 

With mazy error under pendant shades 

Ran Nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 

Flow’rs worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 

In Beds and curious Knots, but Nature boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on Hill and Dale and Plain, 


Another side, umbrageous Grots and Caves 
Of cool recess, ... meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, disperst, or in a Lake, 
That to the fringed Bank with Myrtle crown’d 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite thir streams. 
The Birds thir choir apply; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while Universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 
Led on th’ Eternal Spring. 

(Book IV, 138-268)'® 


Milton’s paradise is a garden on a mountain with blossoms of “gay 
enamel’d color,” “rapid current,” sapphires, gold, rich trees, “Grots and 
Caves / of cool recess,” waterfalls, and a lake holding “Her crystal mir- 


ror.” Moore’s earthly paradise bears a dramatic resemblance to Mil- 
ton's. In her poem are flowers in “an arrangement of colors / as in 
Persian designs of hard stones with enamel” (11. 134—135); “rapids and 
high pressured falls” (1. 85); “sapphires in the pavement of the glis- 
tening plateau” (1.144); “dumps of gold . . . ore” (1. 30); “grottoes from 
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which issue penetrating draughts” (1. 61); a “waterfall which never 
seems to fall” (1. 57); and the lake, “The Goat’s Mirror.” 

The mountain goat, for whom the lake is named, has a role in “An 
Octopus” like that of Pan in Paradise Lost. Pan dances with the Graces 
and leads on the “eternal spring.” The mountain goat’s distinguishing 
characteristic is that he is light on his feet—in contrast with his bulky 
torso—and one of the signs of spring is his ascent to the upper regions 
of the mountain. His preeminent position in the first half of the poem 
suggests his importance to it. And when we associate the mountain goat 
with the god Pan we find that Moore’s paradise and Milton’s both allow 
the Greeks to be present through the goat-god while at the same time 
confronting the flaw of their philosophy, the preference of intellect 
over love. 

Milton’s Pan is in the midst of the Judaeo-Christian myth, in 
paradise before Adam and Eve fell to Satan’s temptation. To test man’s 
love, God exacted of him only one act of obedience: not to eat the fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge. Satan’s ruse was to “excite their minds / With 
more desire to know” (IV, 522-23) and so tempt them to disobey God's 
order. Satan, of course, succeeds, and man is banned from the garden 
with only the promise of ultimate deliverance “by the Woman’s Seed.” 
The message of Satan’s trickery is plainly that loving obedience is 
difficult for man, even in paradise, and all too easily overcome by the 
desire for knowledge reserved to God. Such knowledge is dangerous; 
for man to seek it is to fall from paradise. 

In Paradise Regained, Milton confronts the question of whether the 
great learning and culture of the Greeks, having taken place after the 
fall of Adam and before the redemption of Christ, have merit in a 
Christian world. In Book IV, Satan subjects the Son of God, the one 
born of the Woman’s Seed, to a last temptation. He takes Christ up to a 
high mountain and shows him “Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of 
arts / And eloquence,” the “grove of Academe,” and all the wonders of 
the Greek world with its teachers of “moral prudence” and its oracles. 
He tempts the Savior with the kingship of this great empire, but the 
Savior rejects him, saying: 

Much of the Soul they talk, but all awry, 

And in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves 
All glory arrogate, to God give none, 

Rather accuse him under usual names, 

Fortune and Fate, as one regardless quite 

Of mortal things. Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, finds her not, or by delusion 

Far worse, her false resemblance only meets, 
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An empty cloud. However, many books, 
Wise men have said are wearisome; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior 
(And what he brings, what needs he elsewhere seek) 
Uncertain and unsettl’d still remains, 
Deep verst in books and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, 
And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge; 
As Children gathering pebbles on the shore. 
(IV, 313-330) 


Milton here accuses the Greeks of a failure of love: they were content 
to “in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves / All glory arrogate, to 
God give none”; and a failure of intellect: they sought knowledge 
without spirit and judgment. Milton has Christ scorn the Greeks for not 
having found and followed the God of Abraham. Moore does not pass 
such harsh judgment in her poem, seeing the Greeks’ “delicate behav- 
ior,” “‘so noble and so fair,’ ” not as scornful but as flawed. She lauds 
their intellectual prowess and emotional sensitivity but she sees the 
same failure of love that Milton found in them and in Adam: lack of 
trust in what they could not understand and hardness of heart. Because 
of these flaws, the Greeks do not adapt their intelligence to a setting 
like Mt. Rainier (1. 167); they do not find stimulation of “moral vigor” 
in the forest (11. 175-176); they have only a wisdom “remote / from 
that of these odd oracles” of the mountain or in its natural paradise. 
The Greeks “like happy souls in Hell” are found on another 
mountain, in The Divine Comedy. The shape of Dante’s Purgatory is 
Interestingly like that of Mt. Rainier. The mountain of Purgatory itself 
was formed on the surface of the earth by volcanic action resulting 
from Satan’s being hurled into the fiery center of the sphere. At its top 
is the terrestrial paradise described in the Purgatorio’s Cantos 
XXVIII-XXXIII, the prelapsarian garden of Eden in a post-lapsarian 
context." To this paradise, in Dante’s terms, the Greeks aspired, 
knowing no other. As Matilda, Dante’s first guide among the flowery 
paths of the garden, reassured Dante: 
They who in olden times sang of the Golden Age and its happy 
state, perchance dreamed in Parnassus of this place. 
(Purgatorio, XXVIII, 136-141) 
; Dante places Homer, the other Greek poets, and the philosophers 
in the first circle of the Inferno—Limbo—where their only suffering is 
that they live with the desire and without the hope of seeing God. 
Virgil tells Dante that after passing through the Inferno, he will ascend 
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to Purgatory where he will find souls who, unlike the “heathens,” can 
be cleansed and seek Paradise: 

And then you will see those who are happy in the fires of hell, 

for they hope to come, whenever the time shall be, among the 

blessed. (Inferno, I, 118-120.) 
Marianne Moore in effect moves the Greeks from the Inferno to the 
Purgatorio by applying to them the phrase “like happy souls in hell” (1. 
162). Dante’s Limbo was a place without hope from which Christ 
liberated only Abraham and the worthy Israelites. Moore elevates the 
Greeks to the place of those who were undergoing purification before 
being allowed to enter heaven. Why? Orthodox Christian theology 
insists that the unbaptized pagans who led the best lives they could, will 
upon death, enter Limbo, but at the last day, the “end of the world,” 
they will, through the redemption of Christ, enter heaven. To Moore, 
the Greeks’ failure was like that of Adam: the choice of knowledge 
over love. Like Adam, they could not live in Paradise. And like him, 
too, they could be purified and redeemed. 

“An Octopus” is not a Christian tract but it does refer obliquely to 
elements of Christian moral philosophy to make its point. The Calypso 
orchid and the mountain goat upon the mountain’s peaks suggest their 
Greek counterparts who in turn recall the splendid but flawed culture 
of Greece, an alien idealism set in contrast to the realism of the moun- 
tain and its inhabitants. Like the Garden of Eden, whether of Genesis, 
Milton, or Dante, Mt. Rainier excludes from its precincts those “dis- 
obedient persons” but it does allow them to return with “permission in 
writing.” This natural paradise is a microcosm of the Western world 
and its history: a complete, magnificent mountain, a preserved national 
park, but subject to the flaws of men who might abuse it. The poem 
keeps close to the natural history—earlier called natural philosophy—of 
the mountain. The introduction of the Greeks forces the reader be- 
yond the breathtaking experience of the mountain to a reflection upon 
the meaning of human life, the forces of nature, and his own beliefs. 

These remarks bring up more issues than they settle. They lead us 
to want to query Moore’s metaphysics, her position on Christian or- 
thodoxy, the extent of her use of irony in the poem. “An Octopus” is a 
profound expression of her world view, but it is a baffling one. These 
first notes only begin the elucidation. 

When visitors to Mt. Rainier turn back down the track toward 
Tacoma, Seattle, and American civilization, they move west toward the 
end of the continent, toward Puget Sound and the Pacific Ocean. After 
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her trip to the mountain, Moore went to spend two summers at Brem- 
erton, between the Sound and the Pacific. She saw the mountain 
“out” some of the time, a reminder from afar of its grandeur and her 
visit to Paradise Park. Much of the time it was invisible, a challenge toa 
poet with “a burning desire to be explicit” about the magnificence of 
nature. 


1 All manuscript material referred to here (unless otherwise noted) is held 
by the Marianne Moore Collection, Rosenbach Museum and Library, Philadel- 
phia. All previously unpublished material by Marianne Moore is used with the 
permission of Clive E. Driver, Literary Executor of the Estate of Marianne C. 
Moore. The dates of the Moores’ two trips are established from family letters 
and appointment books. 

? Marianne Moore submitted a MS of “An Octopus” to The Dial on 22 
September 1924. This copy is at the Beinecke Library, Yale University. A 
carbon copy of the MS is at the Rosenbach. 

* These photographs survive in a postcard album at the Rosenbach. They 
were produced for the Canadian Pacific Railroad and were sold at newsstands 
along the route. 

1A. L. S., Marianne Moore to John Warner Moore, 12 July 1923. 
on A. L. S., John Warner Moore to Mrs. Moore and Marianne, 29 January 

ê These names are also used in family letters during this period. 

1 Rosenbach 1251/17. This notebook is a ruled stenographer’s notebook 
that Moore used to draft poems and to make notes from books she read to 
gather information for poems. It is evident from different layers of regular and 
colored pencil that the notes themselves were worked over and revised at 
different times. The chronology of notes concerning “An Octopus” is as fol- 
lows: 1) notes for the single poem that became “Marriage” and “An Octopus”; 
2) notes from Richard Baxter (his book and the others cited briefly here are 
cited fully in the text); 3) notes entitled “An Octopus” and taken from W. D. 
Wilcox; 4) notes dated 23 October 1924, begun on the train home during the 
second Journey; 5) notes from Johnston; 6) notes from a guidebook to Mt. 
Rainier; 7) overlay of phrases concerning the Greeks made upon all the pre- 
ceding notes, presumably after 21 April 1924 when she read Newman. 
£ *In the notebook, the drafts of two poems follow those of “Marriage” and 
“An Octopus,” but the first, “Sea Unicorns and Land Unicorns,” was published 
in The Dial in October, 1924, and the second, “Silence,” in November, 1924, 
preceding publication of “An Octopus” in December. The two-month lead-time 
of The Dial required that the poems published earlier were finished and sub- 
mitted by August and September, respectively. 

* Rosenbach 1250/1/43. 

Rosenbach 1250/18. 

H Rosenbach 1250/5/26. 

4 Rosenbach 1250/24/11. 

* Quoted in Rosenbach 1250/26/51. 
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14 Rosenbach 1251/17/54. 

15 See “Henry James as a Characteristic American,’ A Marianne Moore 
Reader (New York: Viking, 1961), pp. 130-138. This article was originally 
published in 1934. 

16 The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. Douglas Bush (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1965). 

17 The Purgatorio of Dante Alighieri, ed. Israel Gollancz (London: J. M. Dent, 
1906). 
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A Late Manuscript Version 
of “An Octopus” 


An Octopus 


of ice. Deceptively reserved and flat, 

it lies “in grandeur and in mass” 

beneath a sea of shifting snow dunes; 

dots of cyclamen red and maroon on its clearly defined 
pseudopodia 

made of glass that will bend—a much needed invention— 

gnprising twenty-eight ice fields from fifty to five hundred feet 
thick, 

of unimagined delicacy. 

“Picking periwinkles from the cracks” 


or killing prey with the concentric crushing rigor of the python, 


it hovers forward “spider fashion 

on its arms” misleadingly like lace; 

its “ghostly pallor changing 

to the green metallic tinge of an anemone starred pool.” 

The firtrees in “the magnitude of their root systems,” 

rise aloof from these manoeuvers “creepy to behold”— 

austere specimens of our American royal families, 

“each like the shadow of the one beside it. 

The rock seems frail compared with their dark energy of life,” 

the vermillion and onyx and manganese blue interior 
expensiveness 

left at the mercy of the weather; 

“stained transversely by iron where the water drips down,” 

recognized by its plants and its animals. 

Completing a circle, 

you have been deceived into thinking that you have progressed, 

under the polite needles of the larches 

‘hung to filter not to intercept the sunlight’— 

met by tightly wattled spruce twigs 

conformed to an edge like clipped cypress 

as if no branch could penetrate the cold beyond its company;” 
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and dumps of gold and silver ore enclosing The Goats 
Mirror— 

that lady-fingerlike depression in the shape of the left human 
foot, 

which prejudices you in favor of itself 

before you have had time to see the others; 

its indigo, black, green, blue-green, and turquoise, 

from a hundred to two hundred feet deep, 

“merging in irregular patches in the middle lake 

where like gusts of a storm, 

obliterating the shadows of the firtrees, the wind makes lanes of 
ripples.” 

What spot could have merits of equal importance 

for bears, elk, deer, wolves, goats, and ducks? 

Preempted by their ancestors, 

this is the property of the exacting porcupine, 

and of the rat “slipping along to its burrow in the swamp 

or pausing on high ground to smell the heather;” 

of “thoughtful beavers 

making drains which seem the work of careful men with 
shovels,” 

and of the bears inspecting unexpectedly 

ant hills and berry bushes. 

Composed of calcium gems and alabaster pillars, 

topaz, tourmaline crystals and amethyst quartz, 

their den is somewhere else, concealed in the confusion 

of “blue stone forests thrown together with marble and jasper 
and agate 

as if whole quarries had been dynamited.” 

And farther up in stag-at-bay position 

as a scintillating fragment of these terrible stalagmites, 

stands the goat, 

its eye fixed on the waterfall which never seems to fall— 

an endless skein swayed by the wind, 

immune to force of gravity in the perspective of the peaks. 

A special antelope 

acclimated to “grottoes from which issue penetrating draughts 

which make you wonder why you came,” 

it stands its ground 

on cliffs the color of the clouds, of petrified white vapor— 

black feet, eyes, nose, and horns engraved on dazzling icefields, 

the ermine body on the crystal peak; 

the sun kindling its shoulders to maximum heat like acetylene, 

dying them white; 

upon this antique pedestal— ; 

“a mountain with those graceful lines which prove it a 


volcano,” 
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its top a complete cone like Fujiyama’s 

till an explosion blew it off. 

Maintaining many minds, distinguished by a beauty 

of which “the visitor dare never fully speak at home 

for fear of being stoned as an imposter,” 

Big Snow Mountain is the home of a diversity of creatures; 
those who “have lived in hotels 

but who now live in camps—who prefer to;” 

the mountain guide evolving from the trapper, 

“in two pairs of trousers, the outer one older, 80 
wearing slowly away from the feet to the knees;” 

“the nine-striped chipmunk 

running with unmammallike agility along a log;” 

the water ouzel 

with “its passion for rapids and high pressured falls,” 
building under the arch of some tiny Niagara; 

the white-tailed ptarmigan “in winter solid white, 

feeding on heather bells and alpine buckwheat;” 

and the eleven eagles of the west, 

“fond of the spring fragrance and the winter colors,” 90 
used to the unegotistic action of the glaciers 

and “several hours of frost every midsummer night.” 

They make a nice appearance, don’t they, 

happy seeing nothing? 

Perched on treacherous lava and pumice— 

those unadjusted chimney-pots and cleavers 

which stipulate “names and addresses of persons to notify 
in case of disaster—” 

they hear the roar of ice and supervise the water 

winding slowly through the cliffs, 100 
the road “climbing like the thread 

which forms the groove around a snail-shell, 

doubling back and forth until where snow begins, it ends.” 
No “deliberate wide-eyed wistfulness” is here 

among the boulders sunk in ripples and white water 

where “when you hear the best wild music of the forest 

it is sure to be a badger,” 

the victim on some slight observatory, 

of “a Struggle between curiosity and caution,” 

inquiring what has scared it: 110 
a stone from the moraine descending in leaps, 

another badger, or the spotted ponies with “glass eyes,” 
brought up on frosty grass and flowers 

and rapid draughts of ice water. 

Instructed none knows how, to climb the mountain, 


w . E 
by “business men who as totemic scenery of Canada, 
require for recreation, 
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three hundred and sixty-five holidays in the year,” 
three conspicuously spotted little horses are peculiar, 
hard to discern among the birch trees, ferns, and lily pads, 120 
avalanche lilies, Indian paintbrushes, 
bears’ ears and kittentails, 
and miniature cavalcades of chlorophylless fungi 
magnified in profile on the mossbeds like moonstones in the 

water; 
the cavalcacde of calico competing 
with the original American “menagerie of styles,” 
among the white flowers of the rhododendron surmounting 

rigid leaves 
upon which moisture works its alchemy, 
transmuting verdure into onyx. 
Larkspur, blue pincushions, blue peas, and lupin; 130 
white flowers with white, and red with red; 
the blue ones “growing close together 
so that patches of them look like blue water in the distance;” 

this arrangement of colors 

4 as in Persian designs of hard stones with enamel, 
forms a pleasing equation— 
a diamond outside and inside, a white dot; 
on the outside a ruby; inside, a red dot; 
black spots balanced with black 
in the woodlands where fires have run over the ground— 140 
separated.by aspens, cats’ paws, and woolly sunflowers, 
fireweed, asters, and Goliath thistles 
“flowering at all altitudes as multiplicitous as barley,” 
like pink sapphires in the pavement of the glistening plateau. 
Inimical to “bristling, puny, swearing men 
equipped with saws and axes,” 
this treacherous glass mountain 
admires gentians, ladyslippers, harebells, mountain dryads, 
and “Calypso, the goat flower— | 
that greenish orchid fond of snow’— 150 | 
anomalously nourished upon shelving glacial ledges 
where climbers have not gone or have gone timidly, 
“the one resting his nerves while the other advanced,” 
on this volcano with the bluejay, her principal companion. 
“Hopping stiffly on sharp feet” like miniature icehacks— | 
“secretive, with a look of wisdom and distinction, but a villain, 
fond of human society or the crumbs that go with it,” 
he knows no Greek, the pastime of Calypso and Ulysses— 
“that pride producing language,” 
in which “rashness is rendered innocuous, and error 


exposed : = 
by the collision of knowledge with knowledge. 
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“Like happy souls in Hell,” 

enjoying mental difficulties, 

the golden grasshoppers of Greece 

amused themselves with delicate behavior 

because it was “so noble and so fair;” 

not practiced in adapting their intelligence 

to eagle traps and snowshoes, 

to alpenstocks and other toys contrived by those 


“alive to the advantage of invigorating pleasures.” ; 170 
Bows, arrows, oars, and paddles for which trees provide the 
wood, 


in new countries are more eloquent than elsewhere— 

augmenting evidence for the assertion 

that essentially humane, 

“the forest affords wood for dwellings and by its beauty stimu- 
lates 

the moral vigor of its citizens.” 

The Greeks liked smoothness, distrusting what was back 

of what could not be clearly seen 

resolving with benevolent conclusiveness, 

“complexities which still will be complexities 180 

as long as the world lasts;” 

ascribing what we clumsily call happiness, 

to “an accident or a quality, 

a spiritual substance or the soul itself, 

an act or a disposition or a habit 

or a habit infused to which the soul has been persuaded, 

or something distinct from a habit, a power—” 

such power as Adam had and we are still devoid of. 

“Emotionally sensitive, their hearts were hard;” 

their wisdom was remote 139 

from that of these odd oracles of cool official sarcasm, 

upon this game preserve 

where “guns, nets, seines, traps, and explosives, 

hired vehicles, gambling, and intoxicants are prohibited, 

disobedient persons being summarily removed 
and not allowed to return without permission in writing.” 

It is self-evident 

that it is frightful have everything afraid of one; 

that one must do as one is told 


and eat “rice, prunes, dates, raisins, hardtack, and 
tomatoes” 200 


if one would “conquer the main peak” of Mount Tacoma— 


this fossil flower concise without a shiver, 
intact when it is cut, 


damned for its sacrosanct remoteness— 
like Henry James “damned by the public for decorum;” 


l 
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not decorum, but restraint; 

it was the love of doing hard things 

that rebuffed and wore them out—a public out of sympathy with 

neatness. 

Neatness of finish! Neatness of finish! 

“Occasioning no little consternation,”? 210 

relentless accuracy is the nature of this octopus 

with its capacity for fact. 

“Creeping slowly as with meditated stealth, 

its arms seeming to approach from all directions,” 

it receives one under winds that “tear the snow to bits 

and hurl it like a sandblast, 

shearing off twigs and loose bark from the trees.” 

Is tree the word for these strange things 

“flat on the ground like vines;” 

some “bent in a half circle with branches on one side 220 

suggesting dustbrushes, not trees; 

some finding strength in union, forming little stunted groves, 

5 their flattened mats of branches shrunk in trying to escape” 
from the hard mountain “planed by ice and polished by the 
wind”— 
the white volcano with no weather side; 

| 
| 


the lightning flashing at its base, 

rain falling in the valleys, and snow falling on the peak— 

the glassy octopus symmetrically pointed, 

its claw cut by the avalanche 

“with a sound like the crack of a rifle, 230 
in a curtain of powdered snow launched like a waterfall.” 


1 On the manuscript, Moore ruled out this line and capitalized the first word 
of the following line. 


The manuscript is published by courtesy of the Rosenbach Museum and 
Library. 
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“Advancing Backward in a Circle”: 
Marianne Moore as 
(Natural) Historian 


JOHN M. SLATIN 


Critical representations of Marianne Moore are shot through, as 
representations of America used to be, with negatives. From the critical 
writing which has attached itself to Moore’s work, we may abstract a 
catalogue of things supposed to be missing from her poetry, a long list 
of absences—and a damning one if it should prove valid—comprising 
much of what we profess to value, in or out of literature. There are in 
her poems virtually no human figures;! and so of course there is no sex 
or love or lust, for blood or power or even money; no real evil, and no 
mere brutality, either; no genuine moral complexity, therefore, and no 
tragedy or comedy.? According to one recent critic, in reading Moore 
we must even be ready to “relinquish” the “satisfactions” of “consis- 
tency, symmetry, logic.” 

If Moore’s poems are often “unpeopled,” in Hugh Kenner’s 
phrase,‘ at least there are animals to serve as moral exemplars— 
animals described in minute detail, and moving upon landscapes de- 
picted with equal care and precision. But this choice of subject is also, 
in the eyes of many critics, a limitation; as Randall Jarrell puts it, “Miss 
Moore sent postcards to only the nicer animals,” willfully transforming 
“the Animal Kingdom, that amoral realm, into a realm of good,” and 
sacrificing a great deal in the process.* R. P. Blackmur makes a related 
point: “Compare her animal poems with those of D. H. Lawrence,” he 
urges. “In Lawrence you feel you have touched the plasm; in Miss 
Moore you feel you have escaped and come on the idea. The other life 
is there, but it is round the corner, not so much taken for granted as 


a 
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. not allowed to transpire. ... In Miss Moore life is remote (life as 
good and evil) and everything is done to keep it remote.”® But such 
difficulties are as nothing compared to the difficulty of the poems 
themselves. For there is so much detail, and such “a very wide spread 


of association,” as Eliot writes, that critics often find it extremely “diffi-. 


299 


cult to say what is the ‘subject-matter’ ” of Moore’s poems.” Blackmur 
attempts to describe the problem with the help of a contrast between a 
generic Moore poem and Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale,” which, he 
says, “is about death and love and nostalgia, and about them in ways 
which it is enough to mention to understand”; in Moore’s poems, 
though, the difficulty arises not “because we do not know [what they 
are about] but precisely because we do know, far more perfectly and 
far more specifically than we know anything about Keats’ poem.”® 

Much of the complicating detail in Moore’s poems is supplied by 
quotations; but these are taken from magazines, newspapers, essays, 
advertisements, travel brochures, government pamphlets, “ ‘business 
documents and// school-books, ” and they are not like other poets’ 
quotations at all. Kenner tells us that “we are not meant to look up the 
sources,” that Moore’s notes “are not part of our education” as Eliot’s 
are;1° and Laurence Stapleton explains that “Marianne Moore’s incor- 
poration of phrases or sentences from a widely varied list of authors 
has an essentially different purpose” from that which motivates similar 
practices in Eliot and Pound. These men quote in order “to evoke 
memory, to juxtapose past and present, or to maintain what Pound 
called the ‘subject-rhyme’” but Moore does none of this: according to 
Stapleton, she quotes simply “to avail herself of intersecting perspec- 
tives and changing tones of speech,” though “Sometimes . . . the quota- 
tions are introduced for a dramatic effect, or a satiric one.”!1 Bonnie 
Costello makes a similar point. “In any case,” she writes, “Moore's 
quotations and notes are entirely different from Eliots. Her borrow- 
ings do not extend the meaning of her poem into the worlds they 
allude to. While in a sense there is no surface immediacy in The Waste 
Land, in Moore’s poetry the surface is everything.”? 

We must not make the mistake, then, of treating Moore’s quota- 
tions as performing the literary work of allusion, as Pound’s and Eliot's 
borrowings do, for of course there can be no allusion in the work of a 
poet who has, as Eliot himself said in 1935, “no immediate poetic 
derivations”;!3 a poet who, we are told by critic after critic, participates 
in no recognizable literary tradition; a poet who stands in relation to 
nothing outside of herself, devoid of all historical consciousness; a poet 
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whose “greatest poetry does not deal directly with the major myths of 
our culture.”!* 

It is not, in the view of these critics, simply a matter of Moore’s 
choosing not to “deal directly with the major myths of our culture.” 
Indeed, Blackmur contends (and his arguments are representative) that 
Moore's poetic “method” positively disallows her doing so—and since 
“method” is an expression of “sensibility,” it follows that it is Moore’s 
limited sensibility which ultimately prevents her becoming a major 
poet. From what he calls “the astonishing fact that none of Miss 
meores poems attempts to be major poetry” Blackmur goes on to argue 

at 

she is content with smallness in fact so long as it suggests the 

great by implication. Major themes are not susceptible of expres- 

sion through a method of which it is the virtue to produce the 
idiosyncratic in the fine and strict sense of the word. Major 
themes, by definition of general and predominant interest, re- 
quire for expression a method which produces the general not in 
terms of the idiosyncratic but the specific, and require, too, a 
form which serves to contain even more than to imply the whole- 
ness beneath.!5 

It is a measure of the state of scholarship and criticism as they 
pertain to Marianne Moore that no one, in the nearly half a century 
which has passed since Blackmur wrote in response to Moore’s Selected 
Poems (and to the prefatory essay by Eliot), has offered a serious 
challenge either to his logic or to his conclusions. Instead, his 
arguments—together with Eliot’s statement that Moore “has no im- 
mediate poetic derivations” and his classification of her work as 
primarily “ ‘descriptive’ ”1®—have become the fundamental tenets, the 
unexamined axioms upon which criticism still relies. But criticism based 
on such premises cannot hope either to understand Moore’s poems in 
any fully satisfying way or to assess her place in the history of modern 
American poetry with any accuracy. 

The poems I shall be discussing here in an attempt to do both those 
things are “Half Deity” (January, 1935); “Smooth Gnarled Crape Myr- 
tle” (October, 1935); “Virginia Britannia” (December, 1935); and “Bird 
Witted” (January, 1936).!7 I shall not be treating them in the order of 
publication, however, but in the order Moore gave them in The Pango- 
lin and Other Verse (1936), where they appear under the collective 
heading, “The Old Dominion,” and are arranged as follows: “Virginia 
Britannia,” “Bird Witted,” “Half Deity,” and “Smooth Gnarled Crape 
Myrtle." The order is highly significant: “The Old Dominion” is not a 
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loose grouping of poems, but rather a coherent sequence very much 
concerned with the “major themes” of which Blackmur speaks, and 
with what Costello calls “the major myths of our culture.” The “myths” 
Moore evokes are those equating childhood with innocence and adult- 
hood with the fall from innocence into experience, and those identify- 
ing America with the earthly Paradise and treating American history as 
another Fall or series of Falls, of repeated expulsions from the Garden 
and repeated attempts to regain the happy seat. (“The Pangolin,” the 
only other poem in the collection, lacks this specifically American focus 
and so does not concern us here.) 

“The Old Dominion” represents a critical juncture in Moore's 
career. Between 1915 and 1935, she is very much a “poet’s poet,” 
largely unknown outside the circle of those engaged in the writing and 
discussion of modernist poetry, and greatly admired within that circle 
by writers like Pound, Eliot, Williams, and Stevens.'% But with the 
outbreak of World War II in Europe, Moore becomes an increasingly 
public poet, and increasingly the public figure of a poet; by the end of 
her writing life in 1970, she has become—in the words of the English 
poet Charles Tomlinson, one of her ablest readers—‘“a kind of national 
pet.”?° This transformation is the result of a major change in Moore's 
sense of her relationship both to the literary community and its 
traditions, and to the larger American community and its history. In 
the early years of her career, Moore stands—not altogether 
unhappily—apart from both communities; but in “The Old Dominion” 
sequence, and especially in “Virginia Britannia,” she acknowledges for 
the first time her own anguished complicity in the processes which have 
given America its peculiar, complex historical shape. For Moore, how- 
ever, history is a circular process of loss, and loss becomes increasingly 
intolerable as time goes on; as her sense of history gives way to a 
deepening nostalgia, her poems come to present a more and more 
simplified, sentimental account of America and its history, and of the 
poet’s relationship to that history. 

The history of Moore’s revisions of “Virginia Britannia” itself 
exemplifies this process of simplification, as I shall demonstrate ın 
comparing the original text with the final revision of 1951; the nostal- 
gia which overpowers the late poems also weakens “Virginia Britannia” 
in revision, reducing the complex, ironic vision of the original to an 
impotent and pious hope. I begin with the closing stanza as originally 
printed in the English magazine Life and Letters Today in December 
1935—a stanza which offers a direct challenge to the prevalent critical 
view of Moore. The stanza presents a highly detailed visual image of a 
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landscape whose central figure, a child, is clearly identified, by an 
allusion to Wordsworth’s “Ode: Intimations of Immortality,” as a figure 
for the innocence which cannot survive the advent of temporal and 
historical—and economic—consciousness: 
The live-oak’s moss-draped 
undulating massiveness, the white 
pine, the English hackberry—handsomest vis- 
itor of all, the 
cedar’s etched solidity, 
the cypress, lose identity 
and are one tree, as 
sunset flames increasingly 
over the leaf-chis- 
elled blackening ridge of green. 
Expanding to 
earth size, igniting redundantly 
wind-widened clouds, it can 
not move bothered-with-wages 
new savages, 
but gives the child an intimation 
of what glory is.?! 


The allusion to Wordsworth is unusually direct for Moore, and it is 
certainly true, as Bonnie Costello says, that Moore “would never have 
used allusion ... in this way” earlier in her career.?? Moore herself 
acknowledges as much in the following statement, excerpted from a 
lecture she prepared for delivery at Sarah Lawrence College in May, 
1940: 

I did not care to use the word “intimation” [she writes,] because 
it suggested to me Wordsworth’s Ode, INTIMATIONS OF 
IMMORTALITY and one naturally respects first rights, but 
after rejecting it a number of times, I still came back to it and 
felt I must, so I finally kept it. This in itself is of no importance, 
but it suggests to me what does seem to me important—that one 
must overcome a reluctance to be unoriginal and not be worried 
too much about possible comparisons and coincidences.”* 


The allusion is by no means accidental, then; nor is it incidental to 
the significance of the poem. It serves a number of crucial functions. 
First, it makes explicit acknowledgment of the influence exerted by 
Wordsworth’s Ode upon the whole of “Virginia Britannia,” and not just 
the final stanza. Second, it gives the final point to the carefully sus- 
tained analogy between the poet’s deliberate, historically conscious con- 
struction of the poem and the equally deliberate and no less 
historically minded construction (by other hands) of the landscape with 
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which all the poems of “The Old Dominion” are concerned. For the 
landscape of Colonial Virginia is not a natural one: it is a human 
artifact, a carefully constructed, reconstructed, and preserved histori- 
cal record. Finally, the allusion places “Virginia Britannia” in a complex 
and ironic relationship to the tradition of the Romantic ode, to which 
the other poems of the sequence belong as well. 

The allusion to Wordsworth is crucial not only to a full reading of 
“Virginia Britannia” and “The Old Dominion,” but also, in a very real 
sense, to a reading of Moore’s career. As it develops through 1935-36, 
that career is best understood as a product of the tension between 
Moore’s powerful “reluctance to be unoriginal’—a reluctance which 
accounts, in large measure, for the apparent lacunae I began by 
cataloguing—and the desire to “overcome” it. The publishing history of 
“Virginia Britannia” encapsulates that struggle and its outcome: as the 
poet’s “reluctance to be unoriginal” lessens, so the poem’s strength 
diminishes—a loss for which Moore attempts to compensate by rhetori- 
cal and quite conventional means. 

Accordingly, the allusion to Wordsworth occupies a very different 
place in the final (1951) version of the closing stanza. Changes in 
grammar and syntax, and in the image itself, show a pronounced 
tendency toward simplification and abstraction, and the focus shifts 
away from the natural elements of the scene. The tone deepens, and 
the language becomes less concretely visual as the center of moral 
gravity is displaced—first onto the town, which does not figure at all in 
the original version, and finally onto the child: 

The live oak’s darkening filigree 
of undulating boughs, the etched 
solidity of a cypress indivisible 
from the now agéd English hackberry, 
become with lost identity, 
part of the ground, as sunset flames increasingly 
against the leaf-chiselled 
blackening ridge of green; while clouds, expanding above 
the town’s assertiveness, dwarf it, dwarf arrogance 
that can misunderstand 
importance; and 
are to the child an intimation of what glory is.” 

Here the natural elements of the scene have been redisposed and 
altered in such a way as to deprive them of their power: what had been, 
in the original version, a force acting upon consciousness, has now 
become a fixed image upon which consciousness must work—if it can, 
that is. Why this should be in question will be clearer if we recall the 
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original version for a moment. What counts there is what we see, and to 
begin with we see five trees, each firmly planted by the definite article. 
“The live-oak,”. as it were, lends its ““moss-draped/ . . . massiveness” and 
its “undulating” motion to “the white/ pine” and “the English 
hackberry,” as “the cedar” imparts its own “etched solidity” to “the 
cypress,” so that each tree is a felt, substantial, and active presence. 
They “are one tree” by the time we raise our eyes to the sunset flaming 
“over the leaf-chis/ elled blackening ridge of green,” but we carry with 
us an after-image of each tree as a separate entity which persuades us 
both that something real is lost when all five “lose identity” before our 
eyes, and that something real is gained. The image of five trees be- 
coming “one tree” has a dynamic strength which partakes of, and is 
greater than, that of any of the individual trees forming it. 

The trees are brought together by that blazing sunset, the domi- 
nant element in the composition of the original stanza, and it is char- 
acteristic of Moore at her best that we should be made to feel its power 
most in a negative assertion: 

Expanding to 
earth size, igniting redundantly 
wind-widened clouds, it can 
not move bothered-with-wages 
new savages, 


but gives the child an intimation 
of what glory is. 


In the very movement back to earth, the lineation of the stanza dis- 
covers, against the pressure of its own expectancy, not what this splen- 
did sunset can do, but what “it can/ not” do. This sudden negation, 
however, does not cancel the sunset’s power—for what “can/ not move 
bothered-with-wages/ new savages” nonetheless “gives the child an 
Intimation/ of what glory is’—but rather marks the adults’ diminished 
Capacity for response, a loss we share to the extent that we are more 
nearly kin to those “new savages” than we are to “the child.” 
Moore's confidence in our capacity for response has very nearly 
vanished by 1951, however, for in the revised text to which our atten- 
tion now returns she exercises it on our behalf. What counts here is not 
sO much what we see as what can be said of what is seen—and what can 
be seen is in any case much less than it was. The number of trees has 
been reduced from five to three (the white pine and the cedar have 
been cut away), and the remaining trees have been substantially altered. 
The live-oak, for instance, has been etherealized: the “moss-draped/ 


undulating massiveness” has now lost not only its “moss” but all its 
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“mass” as well, and what we see now is a “darkening filigree/ of 
undulating boughs,” a delicate tracery of interwoven limbs. The previ- 
ously unadorned “cypress,” moreover, has now taken to itself what had 
been “the/ cedar’s etched solidity,” so that we find ourselves considering 
“the etched/ solidity of a cypress.” Moore effects a further transforma- 
tion here by transposing the modifying phrase and replacing the defi- 
nite with the indefinite article, changes which effectively downplay the 
importance of the tree itself (and so lessen its “solidity”) while at the 
same time playing up, with the help of the new lineation, its appear- 
ance as an “etched” figure—a work of art in two, not three dimensions. 
Also, the line that names the cypress also moves us quickly past it, 
leading us to regard the tree not in itself but as part of a larger image 
consisting of “the etched/ solidity of a cypress indivisible/ from the now 
aged English hackberry.” And even the hackberry, formerly the “hand- 
somest vis-/ itor of all,” seems less substantial here than it does in the 
opening stanza of the poem, where a similar construction makes it an 
image of stately magnificence: “The now tremendous vine- 
encompassed hackberry/ starred with the ivy flower,/ shades the 
church tower.” 

The trees seem nearly to disappear behind their attributes in this 
final version: no longer discrete entities that “lose identity” in coming 
together, they are treated now as subordinate elements of a scene 
already composed—a scene, moreover, to which their “identity” has 
already been “lost.” They are central to the scene which is in process of 
forming itself throughout the original version of this stanza, but they 
are no longer so: they simply “become with lost identity,/ part of the 
ground” (my italics), and serve as backdrop to a drama which has 
nothing to do with them. Nor is this the Wordsworthian drama of the 
sunset which dominates the last ten lines of the original version, fusing 
the five trees into one, “igniting” the clouds, and working on the spirit 
of the child. For in the revised text, the sunset has been reduced to 
little more than a brief, dazzling spectacle. Though it now “flames 
against” the “blackening ridge of green” instead of simply rising “over” 
it as before, the dynamic of opposition implied by the changed prepo- 
sition is evident only in this single moment. The sunset no longer 
“Expand{[s],” it no longer “ignitfes]’ the clouds, and it now “gives” no 
more to “the child” than it does in the original version to the adult 
figures whom “it can/ not move.” The significant action—and indeed 
significance itself—appears to have been removed from the sunset to the 
clouds: “expanding above/ the town’s assertiveness,” they 
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dwarf it, dwarf arrogance 
that can misunderstand 
importance; and 
are to the child an intimation of what glory is. 


But in fact the clouds, no less than the sunset, have been rendered 
symbolically inert. 

We might describe what happens by saying that for all the deli- 
cately “etched” pictorial quality of the stanza thus far, Moore’s visual 
thinking fails her when she needs it most. Because the figures of the 
trees which she has begun by drawing in have “lost identity” and 
become “part of the ground,” they are blotted out—as the sunset itself 
is virtually overshadowed—by the sudden “assertiveness” of a new 
element in the composition. The town does not figure at all in the 
original version of the stanza, as I have said; but now it has taken over 
entirely, occupying the whole field of the poet’s vision and subsuming 
the “bothered-with-wages/ new savages” into itself so completely that 
they no longer appear as discernible figures in the landscape. Like the 
trees, then, the “new savages” have “lost” their “identity,” and the poem 
suffers for it. 

Importing the “black savage” as a slave, killing off those other 
“savages” who were “subject to the/ deer-fur crown” of the Indian 
chieftain We-re-wo-co-mo-co—in “colonizing as we say,” the original 
settlers of Virginia “were not all intel-/ lect and delicacy,” but their heirs 
are “new savages” in their own right. Their status is doubly ironic 
because they are not the backwoods louts of Crévecoeur’s “What Is an 
American?” (1782)—men and women who, in the dangerously “unlim- 
ited freedom of the woods,” slough off the restraining and civilizing 
influence of the agrarian settlements and, “degeneratfing] altogether 
Into the hunting state,” become “both Europeans and new made In- 
dians,” with “the vices of both” and the virtues of neither.25 Moore’s 
“new savages” are the nearest thing America has to an aristocracy: 
direct descendants of those who made Jamestown a place of elegant 
refinement, they count among their number the present 


mistress of French 
plum-and-turquoise- 
Piped chaise-longue; of brass-knobbed slat front door 
and everywhere open 
shaded house on Indian 
named Virginian 
Streams, in counties named for English lords! 
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Moore’s revision blunts the sharp historical irony of the original 
version against her monolithic vision of “the town’s assertiveness’—a 
change emblematic of the shift in her thinking over the years since 
1935, for increasingly she has come to identify the city as an agent of 
moral decay. And it is “the town’s assertiveness,” both visual and verbal, 
that drives Moore now to the rhetorical “assertiveness” of a repetition 
that cannot “dwarf” the town as the poem says the clouds do, but in fact 
does just the opposite. Forcing us to dwell on the twinned “assertive- 
ness” and “arrogance” of the town, the repetition confirms its “im- 
portance” even in the attempt to deny it, thus establishing the town’s 
presence all the more firmly. 

Marie Borrof argues that the repetition of “dwarf” marks the 
upward limit of the poem’s rhetorical movement; after this point, she 
says, 

the rhetorical intensity of the [stanza] diminishes noticeably. ... 
The ... description of arrogant behavior as capable of “misun- 
derstanding importance” is surely a charitable understatement 
for [the] centuries of exploitation and prejudice [with which the 
preceding stanzas are concerned]. Even the allusion to 
Wordsworth comes wrapped in a prosy syntax.... The sunset 
continues to flame as the last words of the poem are spoken, but 
the colors of the language have faded.”® 


Borroff does not take the earlier version of the stanza into account, 
however, and what we hear when we measure the final text against the 
original is not a diminishing of “rhetorical intensity” at all, but rather a 
deliberate elevation of tone. Combining the two sentences of the origi- 
nal version into one, eliminating many of the more awkward syntactic 
constructions—and many of the harsher consonants with them— 
Moore’s revisions give more prominence to the quiet vocalic modula- 
tions which take us from “oak” to “boughs” to “now,” from “now” to 
“sround” to “town’s,” and finally to “glory.” Even the sibilants are 
softer, at least until we come to the sudden harshness of “the town's 
assertiveness” and its “arrogance/ that can misunderstand/ importance.” 

Not only this deliberate heightening of tone, but also the repetition 
of “dwarf” which contributes to it and the very slight downward mod- 
ulation following that repetition, may be explained in part as the result 
of Moore’s effort to “overcome [her] reluctance to be unoriginal.” The 
effect of the revisions I have been describing is to bring the tone of the 
stanza as a whole more nearly into harmony with that of the final 
strophe of Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode. Here, too, a repetition 


drives the poem toward closure: 
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The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet; 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 

Do take a sober colouring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.?’ 
The last two lines are quieter than the pair immediately preceding 
them, but there is no lessening of intensity; if there were, the poem 
would have failed. The repetition of “Thanks” quickens our reading; 
the quietness of the following lines slows it again, making us feel the 
emotional pressure which has been accumulating throughout the 
strophe much as stepping on the brake makes us feel the weight of the 
car. Moore’s closing lines work in a similar way: the speed built up by 
the repeated “dwarf” is checked by the percussives and sibilants—and 
the brevity—of the following lines. We feel the fury with which Moore 
excoriates “arrogance/ that can misunderstand/ importance,” and then 
the poem moves on, consonants softening and vowels lengthening, to 
discover with Wordsworth that the clouds “are to the child an intima- 
tion of what glory is.” 

But the similarity of Moore’s tone to Wordsworth’s both masks and 
compensates for what is now an evident dissimilarity of conception, for 
there is a different, more powerful harmony at work in the original 
version of “Virginia Britannia.” There, the natural world is an active 
force which “gives the child an intimation/ of what glory is,” just as, for 
Wordsworth, “the meanest flower ... can give/ Thoughts that ... lie 
too deep for tears.” Wordsworth has only “relinquished one delight/ to 
live beneath the more habitual sway” of “Fountains, Meadows, Hills, 
and Groves” (11. 190-91, 187), but these are precisely the “delights” 
which Moore has relinquished. Now that the town has imposed itself on 
the scene, the “sway” of nature can no longer be said to be “habitual.” 
The natural elements of the landscape have lost their power to act, and 
consciousness must therefore assume the burden of acting on them if 
they are to retain their significance. But the consciousness upon which 
that burden falls cannot bear the weight: the Wordsworthian “child” is 
by definition incapable of the sort of conscious recognition which the 

: stanza now requires of her. 
The stubborn assertiveness of the town’s presence destroys the 


no 


-visual logic of the stanza and threatens its visionary conclusion as well. — 
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No “intimation” will be vouchsafed if the “clouds” are obscured; but 
there is nothing left to look at except the town. The only way to avoid 
being entirely thwarted by its “assertiveness,” therefore, the only way to 
secure the “intimation” upon which the poem depends, is to avoid 
looking. Moore accomplishes this by redefining “the town’s assertive- 
ness” in abstract moral terms, as a manifestation of “arrogance.” She 
thus removes it from the visual plane in which it is now the dominant 
feature, to the safer plane of thought; but this critical transposition 
puts the very existence of “the child” in jeopardy. 

In the original version, the logic by which Moore arrives at the 
vision of the child is both visual and syntactic. The gaze travels upward 
from the trees to the “leaf-chis-/ elled blackening ridge of green,” and 
on into the sky, where it finds the sunset “Expanding to/ earth size” and 
“igniting redundantly/ wind-widened clouds.” Having widened the 
scope of vision as far as possible, it is visually and pictorially natural 
that the poet should now contract it, and the transitive movement of 
the sentence provides the means of doing so. The sunset itself, in its 
inability as grammatical agent to “move bothered-with-wages/ new sav- 
ages,” brings the poem back to earth and forces vision to adjust to the 
human scale. At the same time, the antithetical structure of the sen- 
tence makes possible the further narrowing of focus by which the poet 
finds the child: the sunset “can/ not move bothered-with-wages/ new 
savages,/ but gives the child an intimation.” 

In the final version, however, there is no way at all, visually speak- 
ing, to the child. The poem must come to a full stop, then resort to the 
crudest of conjunctions and the weakest of verbs: 

clouds, expanding above 
the town’s assertiveness, dwarf it, dwarf arrogance 
that can misunderstand 
importance; and 
are to the child an intimation of what glory is. 


These lines claim for the clouds a mastery over human assertion that 
the earlier version does not grant to the sunset, the limits of whose 
revelatory power are reached in and defined by its failure to “move” 
the adults. Despite that failure, however, the sunset retains sufficient 
force to bring the child into harmony with nature, “igniting” the clouds 
and inspiring the child in the same extended movement. The effort in 
the final version is rhetorically to suggest the same continuity of vision 
and action, and so to imply a similar consanguinity between the child 
and the landscape; but the effort is belied by the interruption of the 
sentence and, more importantly, by the shift from the transitive 
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“dwarf” which precedes the semicolon to the intransitive “are” which 
follows it. The poet’s effort to overcome “the town’s assertiveness” by 
making the “clouds . . . dwarf it” has instead rendered the clouds, and 
by extension the whole of nature, inert: they do not act upon the child 
at all, and cannot, of themselves, yield up their significance. The poet 
must therefore tell us what they “are.” Abandoning the visual in an 
attempt to save the visionary, Moore has been forced to substitute for 
the authority of her own vision that of a more nearly Wordsworthian 
tone of voice; in doing so, however, she denies the intimation upon 
which the poem is founded and by which it must prove itself. 
The original version anticipates and justifies the introduction of 
the child by focusing first upon the adults who are presumably her 
parents and their fellows, and to whom, in turn, according to the 
Wordsworthian conception, “The child is father’—though we should 
say “mother” here. To be “bothered-with-wages” as these “new savages” 
are is to be opposed to the process by which the child gains “an 
intimation/ of what glory is,” but it is not necessarily to oppose that 
process knowingly. It is, if anything, to be wholly oblivious to the 
transaction, as the child herself is ignorant (intellectually, at least) of 
the operations of nature upon her spirit. The relationship between the 
enlightened child and the financially embarrassed “new savages” is not 
antagonistic, then, nor—since both occupy the stage at the same 
ume—is it mutually exclusive: it is, rather, mutually generative. The 
child is mother of the woman, and the woman into whom the child has 
grown, though unable fully to apprehend the “glory” to which the child 
is privy, engenders in her turn the child to whom such an “intimation” 
may be given. The one requires the other: the presence of the child is 
authenticated for us because we know where she has come from and 
what she must become. Similarly, the “intimation” rings true not only 
because we know it to be necessarily transitory, but also because the 
word itself tells us that whatever the immediacy of the child’s experi- 
ence, it is for the poet who employs it with such knowing precision no 
‘more and no less than a memory. In this, too, Moore’s original concep- 
(ton accords with that of Wordsworth’s Ode. The world is beautiful, 
ssays Wordsworth, “The sunshine is a glorious birth;/ And yet I know, 
He I go,/ That there hath past away a glory from the earth.” (11. 
The final version of Moore’s closing stanza, however, brings the — 
child prematurely into the world, removing her from the gener a 
relations she enjoys in the original text. Without parental figur 
_jiustify her presence, there is nothing to engender the child 
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pressure of the poet’s voice, acceding to the need for a vision to counter 
“the town’s assertiveness” and urged by the memory of Wordsworth. 
For if in the Immortality Ode we enter the world “Not in entire 
forgetfulness,/ and not in utter nakedness,/ But trailing clouds of 
glory” (11. 62-64), in “Virginia Britannia” both “glory” and “the child” 
herself are mere cloud-born memories. The poet must tell us what the 
clouds “are to the child” because the world as it is can “give” nothing 
(nothing but impetus, that is) to our already-formed memory of the 
world as it was; but in doing so she breaks the circuit which, in the 
earlier version, binds the child to nature, and substitutes for it a bond 
between herself and the child as joint interpreters of the world. Bring- 
ing the child into the sphere she inhabits—a sphere in which such 
experiences as the child’s are impossible—the poet imposes on her the 
burden of her own conscious antagonism to the world, forces the child 
to join her in crying out against “arrogance.” Thus pitted against “the 
town’s assertiveness,” the child is simply dwarfed, rendered as inert as 
the clouds; the “intimation” of “glory” has been reduced to a pious 
wish. 

Ironically, that reduction is most tellingly revealed by the very fact 
that the word itself has been removed from its original place at the end 
of the penultimate line and repositioned at the center of what is now 
the final line. This might be construed as an indication that Moore's 
struggle against her own “reluctance to be unoriginal” is over at 
last—that her memory of Wordsworth has by now been so comfortably 
assimilated that the word “intimation” may be accorded the central 
position it deserves. But in fact the opposite is true. Moore has had to 
interrupt the movement of the sentence in order to turn it away from 
the “arrogance” of the town toward the child; and in order to tell us 
what the clouds “are to the child” she has had to conflate the child's 
experience with her own memory. What the repositioning of the word 
“intimation” intimates most clearly, then, is Moore’s failure to maintain 
the fine, edgy balance—so nicely registered in the way the word had 
originally been poised—between her own articulate and historical 
knowledge and what Donald Wesling calls in Wordsworth and the Ade- 
quacy of Landscape the child’s “wordless unity with the forms of na- 
ture.”?8 

“Our birth,” says Wordsworth, “is a sleep and a forgetting” 
(1.58)—though our “forgetfulness” is not “entire”: we are born “trailing 
clouds of glory .../ From God, who is our home.” The child does 
possess a kind of memory; but her memory is not to be confused with 
the worldly knowledge that allows the poet to recognize “the town’s 
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assertiveness” as a manifestation of “arrogance’”—a spiritual debility of 
which the child is (as yet) innocent. We must bear in mind especially 
that while the child’s silent receptivity to intimations depends upon her 
innate, rudimentary memory of “home,” that memory has nothing to 
do with time. It is rather our assurance that the child is innocent of the 
historical consciousness that not only determines the poet’s use of the 
word “intimation” to name an experience of which the child cannot 
speak, but also informs the whole of “Virginia Britannia” and “The Old 
Dominion” sequence. 


In order to show how the presentation of landscape in “Virginia 
Britannia” is shaped by Moore’s sense of the historical forces at work in 
the formation of the landscape itself, I want to begin by setting that 
landscape against that of an earlier attempt to characterize the Ameri- 
can Scene. That attempt occurs in “England,” published in The Dial in 
April, 1920. I quote the first sentence, which seems endlessly ramifying. 


ENGLAND 


with its baby rivers and little towns, each with its abbey or its 
cathedral; 
with voices—one voice, perhaps, echoing through the 
transept—the 
criterion of suitability and convenience; and Italy with its equal 
shores—contriving an epicureanism from which the grossness 
has been 


extracted: and Greece with its goats and its gourds, the nest of 
modified illusions: 
and France, the “chrysalis of the nocturnal butterfly” in 
whose products, mystery of construction diverts one from what 
was originally one’s 
object—substance at the core: and the East with its snails, its 
emotional 
shorthand and jade cockroaches, its rock crystal and its imper- 
turbability, 
all of museum quality: and.... 


And so, finally, we arrive in 
> America where there 
is the little old ramshackle victoria in the south, where cigars are 
smoked on the 
street in the north; where there are no proof-readers, no 
silkworms, no digressions; 
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the wild man’s land; grassless, links-less, language-less coun- 
try—in which letters are written 
not in Spanish, not in Greek, not in Latin, not in shorthand 
but in plain American which cats and dogs can read!?9 
To land in such a place is to land in the middle of a parody of what 
is already parody. For this place, this America “where there are no 
proof-readers, no silk-worms, no digressions,” this “grass-less, links-less, 
language-less country,” is Moore’s answer to Henry James’s celebrated 
catalogue of those crucial “items of high civilization, as it exists in other 
countries, which are missing from the texture of American life.” There 
is, says James in his study of Hawthorne, 
No State, in the European sense of the word, and indeed barely 
a specific national name. No sovereign, no court, no personal 
loyalty, no aristocracy, no church, no clergy, no army, no diplo- 
matic service, no country gentlemen, no palaces, no castles, nor 
manors, nor old country-houses, nor parsonages, nor thatched 
cottages, nor ivied ruins; no cathedrals, nor abbeys, nor little 
Norman churches; no great Universities nor public schools—no 
Oxford, nor Eton, nor Harrow; no literature, no novels, no 
museums, no pictures, no political society, no sporting class—no 
Epsom nor Ascot!?° 
In granting to “each” of England’s “little towns . . . its abbey or its 
cathedral,” Moore seems to grant James’s argument as well—especially 
as she makes her own contribution to his list of “absent things.”*’ By 
the end of the poem, though, she has managed to turn the Jamesian 
tables: in effect she accuses him of having “misapprehended the mat- 
ter” of America’s true cultural condition because he has assumed that 
“high civilization” must exist in America “as it exists in other countries,” 
and has therefore sought only the conventional signs, the visible 
“flower and fruit of all that . . . superi-/ ority” which he has “noted” so 
readily in England and on the Continent. “To have misapprehended 
the matter,” however, “is to have confessed/ that one has not looked far 
enough”— a sin in Moore’s book, as in James’s. It may well be that 
“one” has not, in one’s American travels, “stumbled upon” such proofs 
of “high civilization” as “The sublimated wisdom/ of China, Egyptian 
discernment, the cataclysmic torrent of emotion compressed/ in the 
verbs of the Hebrew language”; but, Moore demands, “must one” 
therefore “imagine/ that it is not there?” Civilization and superiority, 
she reminds us tartly, have “never been confined to one locality.” 
Moore expects her readers to possess, and to exercise, enough imagi- 
nation and sufficient wit to recognize in “England” itself the evidence 
of America’s ability to produce its own “items of high civilization"—a 
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recognition requiring both imagination and wit because, as the form of 
“England” attests, civilization in America does not take the forms by 
which it is known “in other countries.” 

“Virginia Britannia,” like “England,” examines the question of 
what we bring to the vision of America, but it poses the question in a 
very different way. Here, too, we approach America from the vantage 
point of the early settlers and the subsequent travelers whose negative 
visions James’s parody both reinforces and deprecates: we approach 
from the sea, and from the past. But we arrive at a very different place 
from the America of “England”: we begin where 


Pale sand edges England’s old 
dominion. The air is soft, warm, hot, 
above the cedar-dotted emerald shore 
known to the redbird, 
the redcoated musketeer, 
the trumpet-flower, the cavalier, 
the parson, and the 
wild parishioner. A deer- 
track in a church-floor 
brick and Sir George Yeardley’s 
coffin tacks and 
tomb remain. The now tremendous vine- 
encompassed hackberry 
starred with the ivy-flower, 
shades the church tower. 
And “a great sinner lyeth here” un- 
der the sycamore. 

This looks like a conventional landscape—but not like a con- 
ventional American landscape. “Virginia Britannia” makes landfall in 
what should, by long-standing convention, be an empty new world in 
which the sights offered to the eye are instantly overwhelmed by the 
travelers memory of what is not there, of what he has left at home, as 
in Bradford’s account of the Pilgrims’ arrival on Cape Cod: 

Being thus passed ye vaste ocean . .. they had now no friends to 
wellcome them, nor inns to entertaine or refresh their weather 
beaten bodys, no houses or much less townes to repaire too, to 
seeke for succoure. It is recorded in scripture as a mercie to ye 
apostle & his shipwraked company, yt the barbarians shewed no 
smale kindnes in refreshing them, but these savage barbarians 
... were readier to fill their sids full of arrows. ... Besids, what 
could they see but a hidious & desolate wildernes, full of wild 
beasts & willde men?. ... which may soever they turnd their eys 
(save upward to ye heavens) they could have little solace or 
content in respecte of any outward objects. For ... all things 
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stand upon them with a wetherbeaten face, and ye whole coun- 
trie . . . represented a wilde & savage heiw. If they looked behind 
them, ther was ye mighty ocean which they had crossed, and was 
now as a maine barr & goulfe to separate them from all ye civill 
parts of ye worlde.*? 


Two hundred years later, and more, American artists are still 
complaining about the absences in American life, though the terms of 
their laments are somewhat different. They no longer mourn the 
missing comforts of home and friends, as Bradford does, and for them 
there is more to see than “a hidious & desolate wildernes”; what they 
miss are the historical markers in which the European landscape 
abounds. Washington Irving writes in 1819 that while no American 
“need ... look beyond his own country for the sublime and beautiful of 
natural scenery. ... Europe [holds] forth all the charms of storied and 
poetical association. ... Her very ruins [tell] the history of times gone 
by, and every mouldering stone [is] a chronicle.”?? Irving cannot 
imagine a fiction without ruins, and he goes to considerable lengths to 
remedy the defect—with startling results. In “Rip Van Winkle,” which 
transposes a German folk-tale called “Peter the Goatherd” to an Ameri- 
can setting, Irving discovers a mechanism which transforms America 
itself—that brand-new country—into what is already a ruin: 


[Rip] . . . hastened to his old resort, the village inn—but it 
too was gone. A large rickety wooden building stood in its place, 
with great gaping windows, some of them broken and mended 
with old hats and petticoats, and over the door was painted, 
“The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” Instead of the great 
tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there 
now was reared a tall naked pole, with something on the top that 
looked like a red night-cap, and from it was fluttering a flag on 
which was a singular assortment of stars and stripes. . . . He 
recognized on the sign . . . the ruby face of King George . . . but 
even this was singularly metamorphosed. The red coat was 
changed for one of blue and buff, a sword was held in the hand 
instead of a sceptre, the head was decorated with a cocked hat, 
and underneath was painted in large characters, GENERAL 
WASHINGTON.*4 


The landscape painter Thomas Cole also felt the deficiency of 
ruins, just as he shared Irving’s appreciation for the glories of 
America’s “natural scenery.” Writing in 1835, shortly after his own 
European tour, Cole acknowledges that America affords no signs of 
“antiquity,” but goes on to instruct his readers (and prospective buyers 
of his work) on the specific virtues of the American landscape: 
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There are those who ... maintain that American scenery 
possesses little that is interesting or truly beautiful . . . that being 
destitute of those vestiges of antiquity whose associations so 
strongly affect the mind, it may not be compared with European 
scenery.... But I would have it remembered that nature has 
shed over this land beauty and magnificence, and although the 
character of the scenery may differ from the old world’s, yet 
inferiority must not therefore be inferred; for though American 
scenery is destitute of many of those circumstances that give 
value to the European, still it has features, and glorious ones, 
unknown to Europe.*® 

Cole’s most ambitious series of paintings, The Course of Empire 
(1836), reveals a double preoccupation with “American scenery” and 
the missing “vestiges of antiquity” which, like Irving, Cole feels im- 
pelled to supply. He superimposes on the “glorious” features of the 
American landscape a set of bizarre buildings, each of which borrows 
different elements from different European and classical models, 
somewhat in the manner of the “composite” architecture of Fenimore 
Cooper’s Templeton; successive paintings show these buildings (and 
the civilization they represent) in progressive stages of decay, until at 
last there is nothing left but mouldering ruins.*? 

Cooper himself displays a certain desperate ingenuity in his effort 
to discover traces of “antiquity” even in the fastnesses of the American 
wilderness. The Last of the Mohicans—on which Cole based several 
paintings—was composed in 1826, but it is set in 1757, early in the 
French and Indian Wars which make up part of the prehistory of the 
United States. Setting the novel in the comparatively remote American 
past, Cooper solves part of the problem of furnishing himself with a 
history whose forces are still at work; but at the same time he creates a 
further difficulty for himself: the landscape in which the action is 
staged is even less settled than that of Cooper’s own day, and therefore 
even less likely to afford objects of archaeological interest. Cooper's 
solution can hardly help seeming ludicrous, but in its way it works: he 
has Leatherstocking lead a bewildered group of settlement-dwellers 
past the decaying remains of a wooden hut built by Leatherstocking 
himself during a previous campaign: 

The recollection of the scout did not deceive him. . . . he entered 
an Open space ... which was crowned by the decayed block- 
house in question. This rude and neglected building was one of 
those deserted works, which, having been thrown up in an 
emergency, had been abandoned with the disappearance of 
danger, and was now quietly crumbling in the solitude of the 
forest, neglected, and nearly forgotten, like the circumstances 
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which had caused it to be reared. Such memorials of the passage 
and struggles of man are yet frequent throughout the broad 
barrier of wilderness which once separated the hostile provinces, 
and form a species of ruins that are intimately associated with 
the recollections of colonial history, and which are in appropri- 


ate keeping with the gloomy character of the surrounding scen- 
ery.38 


Moore has no need for such desperate contrivances, no need to 
fabricate the “vestiges of antiquity” on which her predecessors de- 
pended so heavily and whose absence they felt so keenly. Someone has 
already done it for her—someone who, like Bradford and Irving and 
Cole and Cooper, had evidently found the landscape of the New World 
too starkly “destitute” of historical markers for comfort. The result is 
that in the opening stanza of “Virginia Britannia” we find ourselves in a 
“known” landscape whose elements are familiar and firmly fixed, a 
landscape in which we are comfortable because we know, or think we 
know, what to think and how to respond. For this is so much a “typical 
ivied-bower-and-ruined-tower churchyard,” as Moore later called it,” 
that we half expect to hear how 

.... from yonder ivy-mantled tow’r 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.?° 


But the ease with which this setting can be accommodated to such 
well-“known” landscapes as that of Gray’s Elegy is deceptive. We do not 
in fact hear “The moping owl,” and though the resemblance is very 
close it is not quite perfect: 

.... The Old Dominion has 
all-green grass-hoppers 
in all-green, box-sculptured grounds; 
an almost English green surrounds 
them.... 
The landscape has been carefully “box[ed]’ and “sculptured” to look 
“almost English”; but we find as the stanza continues that the diligence 
with which the resemblance is pursued tends only to the discovery of 
difference. Thus 
. .. Care has formed, a- 
mong unEnglish insect sounds, 
the white wall-rose. As 
thick as Daniel Boone’s grape- 

vine, the stem has 

wide-spaced great blunt alternating os- 

trich-skin warts that were thorns.... 
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Set “a-/ mong unEnglish insect sounds,/ the white wall-rose” falls a 
little too heavily on the ear: the carefully modulated but decidedly 
“unEnglish” prosody, spreading an iambic pentameter across three 
lines, leads us straight into the “white wall” of a trochee and comes to a 
dead halt. The plant strikes the eye awkwardly as well, for “the white 
wall-rose” is no delicate English bloom: as if the soil of this “Rare 
unscent-/ ed, provident-/ ly hot, too sweet, inconsistent flower-/ bed” 
were too rich for it, it has grown unchecked into an American gro- 
tesque, with a “stem” as “thick as Daniel Boone’s grape-/ vine” and 
covered with ugly “warts.” 

Whoever the gardener may have been, he was no American Adam 
planting his garden in all innocence, and “the white wall-rose” bears the 
scars of its troubled origin in its very grotesqueness. The “wide-spaced 
great blunt alternating os-/ trich-skin warts that were thorns” are, in 
effect, the heraldic marks of its lineage: they place it in the direct line 
of descent from that “able/ sting-ray-hampered pioneer,” the 
“incessantly/ exciting Captain Smith” who, “with ostrich, Latin motto,/ 
and small gold horseshoe” for his coat of “arms,” explored and mapped 
and fought—and wrote—not only for England's sake but for his own 
glory and profit as well. But the anonymous gardener may have had 
other concerns than money and fame: besides building “the white 
wall-rose,” and the “walls of yew” which have been “formed” as barriers 
against what “Jamestown was,” we must now begin to penetrate the 
screen; and to that end we are peremptorily directed to 

Observe the terse Virginian, 
the mettlesome gray one that drives the 
owl from tree to tree and imitates the call 
of whippoorwill or 
lark or katydid—the lead- 
gray lead-legged mocking-bird with head 
held half away, and 
meditative eye as dead 
as sculptured marble 
eyes. Alighting noiseless- 
ly it muses 
in the semi-sun, on tall thin legs, 
as if it did not see, 
still standing there alone 
on the round stone- 
topped table with lead cupids grouped to 
form the pedestal. 


Moore’s treatment of the mocking-bird here, and the even more 
extensive treatment it receives in “Bird Witted,” make it the central 
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figure of “The Old Dominion” sequence, and its significance is man- 
ifold. Driving the “owl from tree to tree” without giving it a chance to 
“complain,” the mocking-bird evokes the memory of Gray’s Elegy in the 
very act of dispelling it, and so ambiguously ushers in the new era: “still 
standing there alone/ on the round stone-/ topped table,” the 
mocking-bird—not an English import like “the white wall-rose” but a 
native “Virginian”—persists in sole possession of the field, signaling 
the end of England’s “ancient solitary reign” over her “old/ dominion.” 
(Later on the poem will remind us that “The rattlesnake soon// said 
from our once dashingly/ undiffident first flag, ‘don’t tread on 
me’.” 

But even as the indigenous figure of the mocking-bird enters the 
arena to “drive” off the foreign invader, it is apparently possessed by 
the very forces which have already “formed” the scene with such 
“Care.” For just as “The Old Dominion has . . . all-green, box- 
sculptured grounds,” so the mocking-bird has a “meditative eye as 
dead/ as sculptured marble/ eyes,” and by the end of the stanza it has 
become—to all appearances, anyway—a leaden statute upon a “stone- 
/topped table with lead cupids grouped to/ form the pedestal.” Like the 
trees in the final version of the poem’s closing stanza, the mocking-bird 
seems to have been subordinated to an image which has already been 
composed, and whose completion has depended only upon the pres- 
ence of the bird itself. The bird has succeeded in displacing a specific 
intruder, but it cannot undo that intruder’s previous work. 

Or at least it cannot undo that work entirely; but it may alter, or 
even perhaps pervert, its effects. For we may “Observe” of the 
mocking-bird what we “Observe” when, in the Immortality Ode, 
Wordsworth instructs us to “Behold the Child, among his new-born 
blisses”—that it seems “As if [its] whole vocation/ Were endless imita- 
tion” (11.85, 106-07). As though the bird had no “vocation,” no “call” of 
its own, it “imitates the call/ of whippoorwill or/ lark or katydid.” But it 
is “As if” the “whole vocation” of Jamestown, too, had been “endless 
imitation,” for we have seen with what painstaking “Care” those “new- 
born” Americans “formed” the Virginia landscape in the image of the 
English one they had left behind. There are, then, two quite distinct 
mimetic projects going on simultaneously in this stanza, projects which 

proceed from very different and indeed conflicting motives—though as 
Moore writes in “Sea Unicorns and Land Unicorns” (1924), they may 
“be combined in concert such/ that when they do agree, their unanimity 
is great.”4! The Jamestown settlers imitate the forms of home in order 
to reduce what they can only regard as foreign elements (which is to 
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say, native ones) to familiar terms; they are like the Puritans of 
Williams’ “The American Background” (1934), who saw birds with rusty 
breasts and called them robins.... But at a cost. For they were not robins.” 4” 
By contrast, the mocking-bird “imitates the call” of other creatures not 
in order to assimilate them more comfortably but rather in order to 
“drive” its enemies away and to establish its own “dominion.” 

“Virginia Britannia” thus confronts us, in the figure of the 
mocking-bird, with the possibility that what is most distinctively 
“American” in American art—whether it be the art of landscape or of 
poetry—may be precisely that “endless” capacity for “imitation” which 
has so often been denounced, by writers from Poe and Emerson to 
Williams and even Pound, as a foreign habit detrimental to American 
expression. The figure of the mocking-bird suggests that mimesis is a 
native—indeed an instinctive—tendency. But its name implies that 
American mimesis must take a specific form. In order to guard against 
the deadening effects of mere slavish imitation, of foreign “dominion,” 
it must turn to parody. 


Moore writes in “A Grave” (1921) that “repression is not the most 
obvious characteristic of the sea,”4* and we may say with equal assurance 
that imitation “is not the most obvious characteristic” of her work. This 
is hardly surprising, given the original strength of her “reluctance to be 
unoriginal”; but just as “repression” is a hidden characteristic of the 
sea, so a concern with imitation is a latent feature of Moore’s work from 
the beginning of her career, and, as the following brief survey will 
indicate, it comes closer and closer to the surface as time goes on. 

In her first published essay, “The Accented Syllable” (October, 
1916), Moore offers implicit justification for her own increasingly 
sophisticated use of syllabic verse, arguing that it is virtually impossible 
to establish or maintain “a distinctive tone of voice” in any other 
medium. Prose is unacceptable because it has no defense against acci- 
dental resemblances: “written tones of voice may resemble one another 
and ...a distinctive tone of voice employed by one author may resem- 
ble that same tone of voice as employed by another author.”4* Rhymed 
verse, as Moore calls conventional accentual-syllabic verse, is equally 
unpromising, because in this “case ... a distinctive tone of voice is 
dependent on naturalistic effects, and naturalistic effects are so rare in 
rhyme as almost not to exist.”4> Worst of all, though, is “free verse,” 
which not only tends naturally toward mimesis but actually encourages 
deliberate imitation: “So far as free verse is concerned,” Moore writes, 
“itis the easiest thing in the world to create one intonation in the image 
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of another until finally one has assembled a bouquet of vocal exclama- 
tion points.’”4® Nowhere does she say explicitly that syllabic verse is for 
her the only satisfactory solution to the problem of distinctiveness; but 
a careful look at her earlier poems indicates quite clearly that her 
syllabic patterns give formal expression to what she calls in “Critics and 
Connoisseurs” (July, 1916) “an attitude of self-defense,”*’ enabling her 
to resist the temptation to do “the easiest thing” by preventing her from 
“creat[ing] one intonation in the image of another.” 

The real problem is to prevent herself from becoming the mere 
reflected image of another poet, as we see in the early poem “Blake,” 
which I give in its entirety: 

I wonder if you feel as you look at us, 

As if you were seeing yourself in a mirror at the end 
of a long corridor—walking frail-ly. 

I am sure that we feel as we look at you, 

As if we were ambiguous and all but improbable 
Reflections of the sun—shining pale-ly. 48 


Blake, as Moore acknowledges in a letter to Pound four years later, is 
among “the direct influences bearing on [her] work”;*® here, though, 
she sees herself as a pale, attenuated image of him, a distant “mirror” 
or satellite whose poems shine as “ambiguous and all but improbable/ 
Reflections” of his “sun.” 

Moore often uses words associated with light or the sun to designate 
writers to whom she ascribes both literary mastery and the possession 
of a visionary power; but her response to that light is deeply ambiva- 
lent. In a poem called “You Are Like the Realistic Product of an 
Idealistic Search for Gold at the Foot of the Rainbow” (later re-titled 
“To a Chameleon”), published in May, 1916, she praises the chameleon 
for its ability to conceal itself by absorbing light.5° But it is not always 
desirable to “snap the spectrum up for food” as the chameleon does; a 
poem originally drafted in 1915 and published in 1924 presents the 
sun as a piercing force to be resisted by “An Egyptian Pulled Glass 
Bottle in the Shape of a Fish,” and here she celebrates “that/spectacular 
and nimble animal the fish,/ whose scales turn aside the sun’s sword 
with their polish.”>! 

Before 1921, it is far more common to find her trying actively to 
resist penetration by the light than to find her seeking, chameleon-like, 
to absorb it. In “Black Earth” (April, 1918), the poet “inhabit[s]” an 
“elephant skin. . . . fibred over like the shell of/ The coco-nut, [a] piece 
of black glass through which no light//Can filter.” Her pride in her 
imperviousness is matched by a somewhat envious scorn for the human 
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“Tree trunk without/ Roots,” whom she images as the “Spiritual/ 
Brother to the coral/ Plant, absorbed into which, the equable sapphire 
light) Becomes a nebulous green.”®? A few months later, in “The Fish” 
(August, 1918), resistance continues, but “the submerged shafts of the// 
Sun, split like spun/ Glass,” have managed to penetrate the “black jade” 
of the ocean’s surface, with devastating results: the light reveals a 
“turquoise sea/ Of bodies.”** 

By the time “Picking and Choosing” appears in April, 1920, Moore 
has concluded that “the opaque allusion—the simulated flight// up- 
ward—accomplishes nothing,”®* that continued resistance to the “sun’s 
sword” is both futile and wrong. Thus in “When I Buy Pictures” (July, 
1921), she proposes a new set of criteria for the successful work of art: 

It comes to this: of whatever sort it is, 

it must acknowledge the forces which have made it; 

it must be “lit with piercing glances into the life of things;” 

then I “take it in hand as a savage would take a looking-glass.”°° 
Rather than resist penetration by the light, the poem must now “be ‘lit 
with piercing glances into the life of things, ” and this requirement has 
a twofold bearing on Moore’s poetic practice. It means incorporating a 
larger number of quotations into the poems (as rays of light which also 
serve to “acknowledge the forces” to which the poem is indebted); and 
it means abandoning the syllabic patterns on which Moore has previously 
relied as barriers against the light. This is why the new poems which 
appear in various periodicals between July, 1921, and January, 1925, 
are in free verse—the very form Moore had rejected in 1916 on the 
grounds that were she to use it, “it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to create one intonation in the image of another.”*® 

And this is precisely what she does in the closing lines of “Novices” 
(February, 1923), where a group of young writers, suavely ignorant of 
the true nature of their craft, are 

“split like a glass against a wall” 

in this “precipitate of dazzling impressions, 

the spontaneous unforced passion of the Hebrew language— 

an abyss of verbs full of reverberation and tempestuous 
energy,” 

in which action perpetuates action and angle is at variance with 
angle 

ull submerged by the general action; 

obscured by fathomless suggestions of colour, 

by incessantly panting lines of green, white with concussion, 

in this drama of water against rocks— this “ocean of hurrying 
consonants” 
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with its “great livid stains like long slabs of green marble,” 
its “flashing lances of perpendicular lighting” and “molten fires 

swallowed up,” 
“with foam on its barriers,” 


“crashing itself out in one long hiss of spray.”°” 


What we see here is not only a series of quotations joined together 
to form a composite image of the sea in motion; it is also an effort to 
“create one intonation in the image of another.” The quotations have 
been carefully arranged so as to replicate, as nearly as possible, the 
rhythmic effects described in George Adam Smith’s analysis of Isaiah 
17: 12-13. Smith writes in The Expositor’s Bible: 

The phonetics of the passage are wonderful. The general im- 
pression is that of a stormy ocean booming in to the shore and 
then crashing itself out into one long hiss of spray and foam 
upon its barriers. The details are noteworthy. In ver. 12 we have 
thirteen heavy M-sounds, besides two heavy B’s, to five N’s, five 
H’s, and four sibilants. But in ver. 13 the sibilants predominate; 
and before the sharp rebuke of the Lord the great, booming 
sound of ver. 12 scatters out into a long yish-sha ’oon. The occa- 
sional use of a prolonged vowel amid so many hurrying conso- 
nants produces exactly the effect now of the lift of a storm swell 
out at sea and now the pause of a great wave before it crashes 
on the shore.*® 


Returning to this passage two or three years after copying it into her 
reading notebook,5* Moore discovers in it the prescription for a 
rhythmic structure which may be filled out by words other than the 
original ones and adapted to the resources of a language other than the 
original Hebrew. And as we shall see, in “Bird-Witted” she adapts the 
principles discovered here to the resources of the syllabic patterns to 
which she had returned with the composition of “The Steeple-Jack” in 
1932; and she will do so again later on, in translating The Fables of La 
Fontaine (1954)—the culminating product of her interest in literary 
mimesis.®° 
After 1932, Moore’s syllabic patterns serve a significantly different 
function than formerly. They no longer work to secure the distinctive- 
ness of Moore’s voice by inhibiting imitation. Instead, they work to 
celebrate and preserve, where possible, the innocence of the poems’ 
subjects—an innocence closely allied with the distinctiveness of the 
subjects themselves. Because the mode of these celebrations is mimetic, 
however,®! it has been too readily assumed by Moore's critics that the 
poems take their own innocence—and Moore’s—for granted; but this 


is not the case. 
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It is no accident that “Bird-Witted” takes its title from the writings 
of Sir Francis Bacon, whom Moore admired both as a literary stylist 
and as a scientist credited with a major role in the development of 
modern scientific methods based on careful, empirical observation of 
natural phenomenon—a development which coincides with the settling 
of Virginia in the late 16th and early 17th centuries. The poem 
invites us once more to “Observe the terse Virginian,” the mocking-bird 
to which we are introduced in the fourth stanza of “Virginia Britannia,” 
and to do so with an exact and scrupulous eye; we are no longer to 
“Behold” it as a static image, as we do in “Virginia Britannia” and in the 
case of Wordsworth’s “child,” that “six months darling of a pigmy size!” 
The invitation here is implicit: instead of being commanded to “Ob- 
serve,” we are shown a triad of young mocking-birds awaiting their 
mother at feeding-time. The careful observation of this family of birds 
in action gives an ironic twist, however, to Bacon’s concern over what 
might happen “If a boy be bird-witted,”® for Moore is interested not 
only in the empty-headedness of the young (whose sex is of no concern 
to the poem) but also in the mother-wit of the adult female who has to 
feed and protect them. 

With innocent wide penguin eyes, three 
grown fledgling mocking-birds below 
the pussy-willow tree, 
stand in a row, 
wings touching, feebly solemn, 
till they see 
their no longer larger 
mother bringing 
something which will partially 
feed one of them. 

The youth of these three birds is crucial: the first thing we learn 
about them is that their “eyes” are “innocent’—innocent, it will turn 
out, of that power of observation which would enable them to identify 
their enemies, and of the capacity for imitation which their mother 
possesses (though she does not exercise it here), and which depends in 
turn upon accurate observation. 

The young birds are evidently capable of recognizing their mother, 
but the poet’s powers of observation are considerably sharper. As Hugh 
Kenner has noted, the cries of the “fledgling mocking-birds” are 
caught in the reiterated double-ee’s of the stanza, though for a moment 
“their cry is muted to the final syllable of ‘partially’ ” when “they see” 
their mother coming with food.** As the feeding begins, their voices 
are “raised with a new urgency” in the rhyming “squeak” and “meek” 
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and “beak” of the second stanza®°—decidedly unmusical sounds at- 
testing to their inability to “imitate the call” of anything but broken 
machinery: 
Towards the high keyed intermittent squeak 
of broken carriage-springs, made by 
the three similar, meek- 
coated bird’s-eye 
freckled forms she comes; and when 
from the beak 
of one, the still living 
beetle has dropped 
out, she picks it up and puts 
it in again. 

This goes beyond careful attention to detail: as Kenner says, 
“there is affectionate mimesis in the awkward ‘dropped/ out’ and the 
businesslike ‘she picks it up and puts/ it in again.’ ”66 The poem is 
similarly mimetic when, at a crucial stage later on, it stumbles slightly, 
with one of the birds, then regains its footing and proceeds: 

A dangling foot that missed 
its grasp, is raised 
and finds the twig on which it 
planned to perch. 


On a casual reading, it may seem that these birds are the objects of 
a scrupulously neutral (if sympathetic) attention, of the sort empiricism 
is supposed to demand. But the eye which initially perceives the young 
birds’ eyes as “innocent” is informed by a moral sense, a knowledge 
which is by definition not available to innocence itself; and such judg- 
ments are specifically disallowed by empirical procedures. The poet's 
status as observer is in fact the central issue in “Bird-Witted”—though 
we have no way of knowing this until the fourth stanza, where Moore 
turns her whole attention to the mother: 
What delightful note 
with rapid unexpected flute- 
sounds leaping from the throat 
of the astute 
grown bird comes back to one from 
the remote i 
unenergetic sun- 
lit air before 
the brood was here? Why has the 
bird’s voice become 


harsh? 
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As Kenner notes, the mother’s song “echoes without effort” in the 
stanza’s alternating rhymes, and then “drops into harshness” as the 
poem moves into the new stanza and enters a critical new phase.®? But 
there is a considerable difference between the mimetic effort we have 
observed so far and the imitative work being performed here. 

Uniquely, the stanza just quoted provides no visual data at all; it is 
wholly devoted to sound. Furthermore, in other stanzas the poem 
keeps time with the movements of the birds themselves; but the “de- 
lightful note. . . .leaping from the throat/ of the astute/ grown bird” is 
not being sounded now: it only 

comes back to one from 
the remote 
unenergetic sun- 
lit air before 
the brood was here. 

Itis, then, a “note” sounding not in the ear but in what Wallace Stevens 
later called “the delicatest ear of the mind,’®® reminding us of a mo- 
ment of apparently innocent ecstasy (but see “Virginia Britannia”) now 
past, and deliberately recalled—not by the bird, of course, but by the 
poet. And Moore’s act of recall here is no more innocent than the one 
which, in the closing lines of “Virginia Britannia,” balances the full 
burden of the poem on a single, carefully poised word out of memory. 

Again Kenner alerts us to a crucial aspect of what is going on here 
when he suggests that “Bird Witted” may have taken its technical 
inspiration from Pound’s ABC of Reading, which had been published 
just over a year before “Bird-Witted” appeared in January, 1936.69 
Pound writes that for the troubadour poets the “ ‘whole art’ of poetry 
consisted in putting together about six strophes of poetry so that the 
words and tune should be welded together without joint and without 
wem”; the poet whose work best exemplified that art, he says, was “the 
best smith, as Dante called Arnaut Daniel, [who] made the birds sing IN 
HIS WORDS. . . . for six strophes WITH the words making sense.”7° 
This is exactly what Moore has sought to do in “Bird-Witted,” and she 
has done it in a way which both confirms and extends Kenner’s hy- 
pothesis. For she has used Pound’s discussion of Daniel very much as 
she had earlier used Smith’s discussion of Jsaiah—as a technical pre- 
scription which enables her to give formal, mimetic expression to the 
interest in Provençal poetry which her reading of Pound’s Cantos had 
engendered five years earlier. (She even follows Pound’s description of 
the “perfect strophe” in Daniel “where the bird call interrupts the 


verse.”)’" Reviewing A Draft of XXX Cantos for Poetry in October, 1931, 
Moore had written: 
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If poetics allure, the Cantos will . . . show that in Provençal min- 
strelsy we encounter a fascinating precision; the delicacy and 
exactness of Arnaut Daniel, whose invention, the sestina form, is 
“like a thin sheet of flame folding and infolding upon itself.” Jn 
this tongue. . . is to be found pattern [my italics]. And the Cantos 
show the troubadours not only sang poems but were poems.... 

Mr. Pound brings to his reading, master-appreciation; and 
his gratitude takes two forms; he thanks the book and tells where 
you may see it. “Any man who would read Arnaut and the 
troubadours owes great thanks to Emil Levy of Freiburg,” he 
says in Instigations.... He sings of this in Canto XX.... 

And as those who love books know, the place in which one 
read a book or talked of it partakes of its virtue in recollection; so 
for Mr. Pound the cedars and new-mown hay and far-off nightin- 
gale at Freiburg have the glamour of Provence.” 


Moore’s syllabic reinvention of the sestina in “Bird-Witted” is a 
“very great feat,” as Kenner says;7° but it is much more than a technical 
tour de force. It is a kind of homage to Pound; and as we shall see, it 
serves a specific function with respect to Moore’s own complex “recol- 
lection” in “Bird-Witted” (and in “Smooth Gnarled Crape Myrtle” as 
well) of another “far-off nightingale.” We must prepare the ground, 
however, by first taking up the question of memory in a more general 
way. 

For the art of memory seems to function, in Moore’s poems of the 
Thirties, as a prelude to, a warning of, and a shield against danger. In 
“The Steeple-Jack,” for instance, Moore relies on the devastatingly 
acccurate memory of the “college student/ named Ambrose” to aim her 
own perception of dangerous untruth at the heart of a community so 
firmly convinced of its own innocence that its “simple people” are 
unable to read even the most blatant “sign” of “Danger.” Ambrose, we 
are told, “knows” the scene “by heart,” as the poet knows the mocking- 
bird’s “delightful note”; the vision revealed by his memory serves as a 
standard against which to measure “the pitch/ of the church// spire” 
and by which to prove that it is “not true.” In the end, it allows us to 
supply the properly ironic coloring for the opening words of the final 
stanza: “It could not be dangerous to be living/ in a town like this,” but 
it Is. 

As Moore calls on Ambrose’s memory in “The Steeple-Jack,” so in 
“Virginia Britannia” she calls upon her own poetic memory for “inti- 
mation” as the poem reaches its crisis—when the forces which are to 
carry out the moral renovation of America have met with resistance. 
Memory fuels resistance to danger in “Bird-Witted,” too, for here the 
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adult bird’s voice has “become// harsh” because, as the present over- 
takes the lilting rhymes of memory, “A piebald cat” has been “observ- 
ing” her young, and it is now climbing toward them. She must act now: 
The 
parent darting down, nerved by what chills 
the blood, and by hope rewarded— 
of toil—since nothing fills 
squeaking unfed 
mouths, wages deadly combat, 
and half kills 
with bayonet beak and 
cruel wings, the 
intellectual, cautious- 
ly creep ing cat. 

The urgency of the situation is underscored by the fact that the 
creatures in Moore’s poems are rarely so violent, even in self-defense. 
The jerboa, for example, conceals itself from predators by “assuming 
[the] colour” of the sand; the plumet basilisk is also! hidden by its 
coloration, that “octave of faulty/ decorum’—at least until “nightfall, 
which is for man the basilisk whose look will kill; but is//|for lizards men 
can/ kill, the welcome dark.” The frigate-pelican “hides/in the height and 
in the majestic/ display of his art,” while the pangolin, an “armoured 
animal,” either “draws away from/ danger unpugnaciously,/ with no 
sound but a harmless hiss,” or “rolls himself into a ball| that has/ power 
to defy all effort to unroll it.”74 But the mocking-bird cannot do as the 
frigate-pelican does: “the majestic/ display” of her mimetic “art” will not 
hide her now, nor will it protect her young; so she must change her 
tune and go on the attack in order to defend her home ground—as in 
“Virginia Britannia”—against an invader more coldly calculating, more 
“intellectual,” than herself. 

For the mother bird, then, to be “Bird-Witted” is to mobilize 
instinct against a natural antagonist, to hazard her own life in defense 
of her young. For the poet, however, it is deliberately to mobilize 
remembered emotion through the formal resources of the past, against 
an “intellectual.... creeping” figure which preys upon “innocent 
wide penguin eye[d]’ children: it is to imitate innocence in order to 
defend it, and to do so in full awareness that the deliberateness of 
poetic mimesis belies the apparent innocence of her posture. Of course 
the poem cannot literally protect these or any other birds against attack 
by a marauding cat; it can, however, mobilize its resources in a parodic 
defense of the mocking-bird against the kind of treatment Keats ac- 
cords the nightingale in his famous “Ode.” 
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Moore writes in “Smooth Gnarled Crape Myrtle”—the fourth and 
final poem in “The Old Dominion” group—that 
“The legendary white- 
eared black bulbul that sings 
only in pure Sanskrit” should 
be here— “tame clever 
true nightingale.” 
The “ ‘tame clever/ true nightingale’ ” is not “here,” of course, but to a 
considerable extent Moore behaves as if it were. Keats asks in the 
second strophe of the “Ode to a Nightingale” for “a draught of Vin- 
tage!.... Tasting of Flora and the country-green,/ Dance, and 
Provencal song,” and Moore obliges him, in “Bird-Witted,” with a 
poem about a mocking-bird (syllabically equivalent to the nightingale) 
which imitates the Provengal “pattern” of Arnaut Daniel. And she goes 
further: her situation as listener, in the crucial fourth stanza where the 
bird is invisible, closely parallels the situation in which Keats finds 
himself in the fifth strophe of his “Ode.” He “cannot see” either his 
surroundings or the bird; lying in “embalmed darkness,” he can do 
nothing in the following strophe but listen: 
Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod.76 


Moore is not listening to “such an ecstasy” as Keats hears, but 
rather remembering a moment from the past; and her own death is not 
in question. Unlike Keats’s “immortal Bird,” however, Moore's 
mocking-bird and her young have indeed been “born for death,” and 
though it is not yet their time to die, the “hungry generations” have 
appeared—in the form of “A piebald cat”—to “tread [them] down” as 
they never will Keats’s bird. Just as Keats is wrénched back to his “sole 
self” by the sound of his own voice repeating the word “Forlorn!” as if 
it were “a bell,” so Moore is called back to the present by the suddenly 
“harsh” voice of the mother bird, interrupting her memory of “ecstasy” 
and forcing her to attend to the emergencies of the present. “Bird- 
Witted” thus justifies its symbolic treatment of the mocking-bird by 
calling attention to the particular exigencies of its situation in a way that 
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does not concern Keats at all; what we hear in the mocking-bird’s song 
is the “note” of its own insistent perception of danger, rather than the 
personal note Keats strikes in the “Ode.” The implication seems to be 
that Keats, for all his display of emotion, has transformed the nightin- 
gale into a merely “intellectual” symbol of his own desires, and that in 
doing so he has indulged in a process very similar to that which works 
upon the mocking-bird itself in “Virginia Britannia.” 

The mocking-bird enters “Virginia Britannia” in a blur of motion 
so fast that for a moment we are unable even to identify the “terse 
Virginian” as a mocking-bird. But the bird, like the reader, is soon 
arrested by the command to “Observe,” and it comes to a stand “on the 
round stone-/ topped table with lead cupids grouped to/ form the 
pedestal.” The mocking-bird has begun to slow, to freeze, long before 
the end of the stanza, however: it is likened to a statue even as it first 
comes clearly into focus “with head/ held half away, and meditative eye 
as dead/ as sculptured marble/ eyes.” Now, perched on what is explicitly 
termed a “pedestal” formed by “lead cupids” in a leaden mockery of 
loving support, it resembles a statue so closely that it is as if it had been 
turned to “lead” by the sheer force of the “Care” which “has formed” 
the scene as if for the express purpose of accommodating and subdu- 
ing the bird—and by the difficult consonants that slow the rhythm of 
our reading. It is in this posture that the mocking-bird enters our 
memory, so that we are implicated with the poet in the alchemical, 
“intellectual” transmutation of a living creature into a base material. 

“Bird-Witted” brings this faintly ominous leaden figure to life 
again, transforming it into a momentarily animated figure of sound. 
But Moore’s effort to undo the effects of her own “intellectual,” Keat- 
sian treatment of the mocking-bird by parodic means is doomed to 
fail—for parody is a mimetic mode, and must employ Keatsian tactics. 
As in “Virginia Britannia,” therefore, the tempo of “Bird-Witted” slows 
dramatically when the sentence arrives in what seems to be the present, 
when it comes to the “grown bird” and the predicate that places her 
“delightful note” in the “remote” past. The tempo slows because we are 
not in fact in the present, or rather because we are in a present which is 
bound by the Keatsian past: what we are hearing is a “ditt[y] of no 
tune” like those which play throughout the “Ode on a Grecian Urn”— 
a “note” played “Not to the sensual ear” but to “the spirit.”77 We see the 
mother bird “darting down” to meet the cat, but the engagement is 
delayed while we are told what impels her to action (“hope. . . of toil”), 
and when finally she “wages deadly combat,/ and half kills” her an- 
tagonist, the object of the verb is deferred until the last possible 
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moment—deferred not only by syntax, but by typography as well. For 
in the first three printings of the poem the letters of the final line are 
more widely spaced than the rest: the mother bird 
wages deadly combat, 
and half kills 
with bayonet beak and 
cruel wings, the 
intellectual cautious- 
ly creep ing cat. 
The effect is to freeze the scene: the cat is transfixed as it moves toward 
its prey, and the mother bird is caught as it were in mid-air, just on the 
point of attack, by the “intellectual,” “unheard” music of the “Ode ona 
Grecian Urn.” Like Keats’s “marble men and maidens,” Moore’s cat 
and bird will remain so, in the memory of art. When we see them again 
in “Half Deity,” the third poem in the sequence, they have been slightly 
transformed, but they are still fixed in the same attitudes. 

The almost total critical neglect of “Half Deity” may be ex- 
plained by Moore’s decision to omit it from both The Collected Poems of 
1951 and The Complete Poems of 1967—explained, but not justified. 
The poem is far too important to be ignored. Only one critic, Laurence 
Stapleton, considers that it “has a rightful place beside the other Vir- 
ginia poems,’’® but her own treatment is too cursory to specify that 
“place” or to suggest the poem’s crucial bearing on the sequence as a 
whole. 

Like “Virginia Britannia” and “Bird-Witted,” “Half Deity” is con- 
cerned with the relationship between childhood innocence and adult 
knowledge, but it explores that relationship more intensively than the 
others do. “Virginia Britannia” and “Bird-Witted” take the difference 
between innocence and experience more or less for granted; they can 
do so, however, only because “Half Deity” offers a rather full account 
of the passage from one state to the other—an account which is 
complicated and intensified by Moore’s insistence in “Smooth Gnarled 
Crape Myrtle” that the distance between innocence and guilty know- 
ledge is almost imperceptible: there “is but a/ step” between them. 

The passage from innocence to experience occurs when the re- 
lationship of observer to observed becomes instead a relation between a 
pursuer and her prey—when, that is, observation becomes an effort 
not just to secure visual knowledge of a given object but also to possess 
that object. Or rather, the passage occurs when the observer becomes 

consciously aware that she is a pursuer already, and that her pursuit 
must fail of its object: “Half Deity” implies that observation is never 
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iinnocent of the desire for possession. The difference between child and 
:adult, therefore, is that the latter has “learned to spare” the object of 
lher desire in a way the child has not—for observation, like imitation, 
Ihas to be “learned,” though it has its origin in an instinctive “curiosity.” 
lBut the adult “spare[s]” the object only from the physical consequences 
oof the possessive urge. Opting for intellectual rather than merely physi- 
ocal possession, the observer makes the object an object of memory 
linstead of immediate sensory experience; she may therefore seem more 
linnocent than the child who attempts to secure the object physically. 
We have seen that memory may serve as a warning of imminent 
cdanger; but it also poses a threat to the integrity of the object, for it 
ttransforms and deadens its objects by subordinating them to patterns 
aalready formed. 

“A subject and an object,” says Emerson in “Experience,” “—it 
takes so much to make the galvanic circuit complete, but magnitude 
aadds nothing. What imports it whether it is Kepler and the sphere, 
Columbus and America, a reader and his book, or puss with her tail?”7$ 
Pursuit inevitably becomes self-pursuit, and then “the galvanic circuit” 
ccan be made “complete” only in a provisional, a metaphorical way, and 
tthen only with considerable pain. As Emerson writes earlier in the same 
eessay, “souls never touch their objects.”8° But when the soul is the 
object of the soul’s pursuit, as it is in “Half Deity’—when the pursuer 
deliberately puts on the “aspect” of the innocent observer in an effort 
tto repossess and reanimate her own childhood innocence, which is 
ecither a memory or a fiction or both—then the closing of the circle 
inflicts a sharper pain than the one “puss” must feel when she catches 
wp with “her tail” and bites down. For to capture the memory of one’s 
fformer innocence is to discover, simultaneously, that what one has in 
memory is what one has lost in fact, and so to discover the full burden 
of one’s guilt. This, I think, is why Moore elected not to include “Half 
Deity” in late collections of her work: like “Black Earth” (later re- 
named “Melancthon”), it is too explicitly self-revealing, and too deeply 
diisturbing, to suit the public image she had come by then to project so 
suuccessfully.8! 

“Half Deity” begins by carefully establishing the poet in the pos- 
ture of innocent observer: 


HALF DEITY 
half worm. We all, infant and adult, have 
stopped to watch the butterfly—last of the 
elves—and learned to spare the wingless worm 
that hopefully ascends the tree. 
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This opening leads us to believe that when the poet stops, a few lines 
later, “to watch” a “peninsula-tailed” butterfly which “has been/ sleep- 
ing upright on an elm,” she intends only to look at it in order to 
confirm for herself what others have reported—for “its yellowness,/ 
that of the autumn poplar-leaf, by day/ has been observed.” We assume 
that she will otherwise “spare” it her attentions, for unlike the sea in “A 
Grave,” she is evidently not “a collector.”®* We have not yet been given 
reason to consider that our having “learned to spare” the caterpillar, 
“the wingless worm/ that hopefully ascends the tree,” says nothing of 
our eventual response to the butterfly that caterpillar will become; and 
sO we are not distressed when the poet’s apparently matter-of-fact 
observation gives rise to pursuit, because the poet herself takes no 
visible part in the chase. So far as we can tell, she is the observer and 
reporter, not the pursuer. 

That role is played by another figure, an “infant” “half deity” who 
appears without warning a third of the way into the poem. “Disguised 
in butterfly-/ bush Wedgwood blue, Psyche follows” the butterfly from 
tree to tree—much as the mocking-bird “drives the/ owl” in “Virginia 
Britannia’—and the action develops so quickly from this point on that 
we have no time for surprise at the presence in Moore’s work of a 
figure so obviously and so conventionally poetic, no time to consider 
that the landscape of “The Old Dominion” has suddenly become so 
thoroughly Romantic that Moore, like Keats, can all “thoughtlessly” 
happen upon Psyche in a wood.§? Perhaps, though, we may explain 
Psyche’s sudden appearance by recalling the strange, offhand com- 
ment made earlier on, that the butterfly’s “yellowness. .. by day/ has 
been observed” [my italics]. The phrase implies that the action of the 
poem takes place at night, and may in fact be a dream—a typically 
Romantic mode. This might help, too, to account for the specific trees 
to which Psyche pursues the butterfly. She goes first to a tree whose 
Latin name, “Micromalus,” means “little evil,” and whose English name, 
“the midget/ crab,” calls to mind not only miniature, inedible versions 
of forbidden fruit but small, painfully grasping creatures as well; then 
she goes to “the mimosa,” the central symbol of Shelley’s “The Sensitive 
Plant,” where the tree inhabits a beautiful garden, and lives in a myste- 
rious affinity with a beautiful lady—at least for a time. For “When 
Winter had gone and Spring came back/ The Sensitive Plant was a 
leafless wreck.”* And so Psyche leaves the wrecked mimosa and goes 

straight “from that, to the flowering pomegranate,” the tree whose fruit 
was forbidden to Persephone, who ate it nonetheless and brought 
winter into the world. 
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Keats’s “Ode to Psyche” begins with the poet’s unexpected dis- 
covery, as he wanders “in a forest thoughtlessly,” of a sleeping couple 
whom he recognizes as Cupid and Psyche. But Keats—who feared that 
“there was nothing original to be written in poetry; that its riches were 
already exhausted—and all its beauties forestalled’®'—dismisses the 
“winged boy” without even troubling to name him, for he has no 
interest in retelling the ancient legend of Cupid and Psyche’s love. All 
his attention is on Psyche, and he revels in his discovery of a subject 
whose “riches” have not been “exhausted,” whose “beauties” have not 
been “forestalled”: Psyche, “latest born” of the goddesses as Moore’s 
butterfly is “last of the elves,” was born “too late for antique vows,/ Too, 
too late for the fond believing lyre.” No poet has sung her praises, nor 
made his name inseparable from hers; she has had 

No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet | 
From chain-swung censer teeming; 
No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 
Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming. 
(ll. 32-35) 


The poet begs her to “let” him fill those offices; declaring, “I will 
be thy priest,” he promises in the final strophe to build in Psyche’s 
honor 

.... a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind: 

Far, far around shall those dark-cluster’d trees 
Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by steep; 
And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees, 

The moss-lain Dryads shall be lull’d to sleep; 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain, 

With buds, and bells, and stars without a name, 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 

Who breeding flowers, will never breed the same: 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 

That shadowy thought can win, 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 

To let the warm Love in! 

(ll. 50-67) 


Keats’s “Ode,” ostensibly a celebratory gesture occasioned by the 
poet's discovery of the goddess sleeping in the wood, is transformed by 
his ambitious desire for originality into an attempt to displace Cupid 
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and possess Psyche for himself. (Compare the similar but far more 
overt displacement in Whitman’s Song of Myself: “I turn the bride- 
groom out of bed and stay with the bride myself,/ I tighten her all night 
to my thighs and lips.”)86 What Keats ends by building, therefore, is less 
“a fane” than what Moore calls in “Half Deity” a “flowering, shrewd- 
scented tropical/ device” whose function is to secure the poet’s domin- 
ion over Psyche by imprisoning her “In some untrodden region of [his] 
mind.” 

Similarly, although Psyche’s pursuit of the butterfly in “Half Deity” 
seems to spring from a relatively uncomplicated desire “to watch” it, 
she soon finds herself wholly committed to trapping the elusive crea- 
ture. She follows it until, 


Baffled not by the quick-clouding serene gray 
moon, but forced by the hot hot sun to pant, 
she stands on rug-soft grass; though “it is not 
permitted to gaze informally 
on majesty, in such a manner as might 
well happen here.” The blind 
all-seeing butterfly, fearing the slight 
finger, wanders—as though it were ignorant— 
a step further and lights on Zephyr’s palm. 


Psyche, Zephyr, and the butterfly now form a tableau in which all our 
attention is directed to the confrontation of observer and observed, 
pursuer and pursued: 


Small unglazed china eyes of butterflies— 
pale tobacco crown—with the large eyes of 
the Nymph on them; gray eyes that now are 
black, for she, with controlled agitated glance 
observes the insect’s face 
and all’s a-quiver with significance 
as in the scene with cats’ eyes on the magpie’s eyes 
by Goya. 


Psyche only “observes the insect’s face” here—but the butterfly, 
rightly “vexed because curiosity has/ been pursuing it,” is unable to 
remain “calm.” For if in “Bird-Witted” the “delightful note” of a 
“remote” and untroubled past is recalled as a prelude to danger, “Half 
Deity” recalls the “deadly combat” of “Bird-Witted” in the midst of an 
apparently innocent confrontation.” Psyche’s “curiosity” begins to look 
less innocent, moreover, when we recall that her marriage to Cupid was 
annulled when she disobeyed the divine injunction against looking 
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upon his face. And “though ‘it is not/ permitted to gaze informally/ on 
majesty, in such a manner as might/ well happen’” again “ ‘here, 
Psyche “‘might/ well’” find a certain sanction for her curiosity in the 
reflection that—as Alice says elsewhere—‘“‘A cat may look at a 
king.’ ”88 For that is precisely what does “ ‘happen here.’ ” The analogy 
to Goya’s “scene with cats’ eyes on the magpie’s eyes” likens Psyche not 
to the bird (which would be dubious enough, since the magpie is a 
thievish bird) but rather to the “intellectual cautious-/ ly c r e e p ing 
cat” of “Bird-Witted.” And the cat is most itself in preying upon 
innocence, as readers of earlier poems like “Silence” (where the cat 
““‘takes its prey to privacy—/ the mouse’s limp tail dangling like a 
shoelace from its mouth’”) and “Peter” (where the cat is naturally 
inclined “to purloin, to pursue” the “hen”) will recall.®® 

All this may seem to set “Half Deity” at odds with the celebration, 
in “Bird-Witted,” of the effort to repel the predator. But we know by 
now what “Smooth Gnarled Crape Myrtle” will confirm that “An aspect 
may deceive.” We must consider, too, the poet’s lament in the same 
poem that “Art is unfortunate.// One may be a blameless/ bachelor and 
it is but a/ step to Congreve”; for there is “but a/step” between “Bird- 
Witted” and “Half Deity.” We have seen that “Bird-Witted” inherits 
from “Virginia Britannia” the memory, in statuary form, of a living 
creature—a memory which it reanimates by imitating the intricate 
aural patterns of Arnaut Daniel’s verse. But at the very moment when 
those aural patterns are most conspicuously displayed, the fourth 
stanza where the poet must carry the tune alone, the imitation of Daniel 
coincides with the silent memory of the “Ode on a Grecian Urn”; and 
from then on convergent imitations sustain the formal movement of 
the verse while gradually returning the bird (and the cat with her) to 
the initial state of immobility. This is not an innocent stratagem (if 
there is such a thing) but a desperately conscious one. “Bird-Witted” 
concentrates upon presenting to the reader the more innocent “aspect” 
of Moore’s poetic enterprise, but it is the peculiar misfortune of an art 
so wholly mimetic that it must imitate whatever comes into its ken. It is, 
therefore, only by resorting in desperation to Keats, only by forcing 
both the mocking-bird and the cat into conformity with the frozen 
statuary of the Grecian Urn, that Moore prevents herself from taking a 
mimetic “step further” with the “intellectual cautious-/ ly c r e e p ing 
cat” whose movements the typography has already begun to imitate— 
prevents herself, that is, from giving the poem an “aspect” as predatory 
as Psyche’s has now become. For, like the poet and the reader in 
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“Virginia Britannia,” and like Psyche here, the cat begins by “obsery- 
ing” the “fledgling mocking-birds.” 

Like the cat, moreover, Psyche is immobilized just when her barely 
“controlled agitated glance” reveals the true character of her interest 
in the butterfly. As her “large ... gray eyes” darken to “black” with 
excitement, they become so opaque as to recall the “meditative eye” of 
the “lead-/ gray. . . mocking-bird” of “Virginia Britannia”’—an eye 
seemingly “as dead/ as sculptured marble/ eyes”; but there is a crucial dif- 
ference between Psyche’s eyes and the bird’s. The “eyes of the Nymph,” 
apparently so intensely alive, are in fact “sculptured marble,” and so 
are Zephyr’s “mirror eyes” and the “Small unglazed china eyes” of the 
butterfly itself. The action has been brought to a halt by the sudden 
assertion—apparently against the Keatsian movement of Psyche’s pur- 
suit but actually, as the conclusion of “Bird-Witted” attests, in logical 
confirmation of the end to which that pursuit must lead—of the poet’s 
memory of a “Carved Marble Group by Jean Baptiste Boyer,” repre- 
senting “Psyche trying to capture the butterfly held out on Zephyr’s 
palm.” 

That memory cannot contain the action for long, however. 
Reanimated as suddenly as it had been frozen, the butterfly now 
“springs away, [a] zebra half-deified,” and in the next instant the poet 
takes the irrevocable “step” she had denied herself in “Bird-Witted.” 
She thereby reveals the extent to which her own imitation of Keats, 
parodic though it may be, has entangled her with Psyche. Until now, 
the poet has preserved her status as observer of the entire episode; but 
now she suddenly insults the butterfly, calling after it: “Twig-veined, 
irascible,/ fastidious, stubborn undisciplined zebra! Sometimes one is 
grateful to/ a stranger for looking very nice.” So intolerable is it that the 
butterfly should escape that the poet’s voice turns markedly childlike, 
as: though by acting the petulant child for a moment (and she is very 
like Alice just now) she could disguise a deeper, more adult sense of 
loss and lure the butterfly back. 

But “An aspect may deceive,’ and “looking very nice” is not 
enough to satisfy the “blind/ all-seeing butterfly,” which has only wan- 
dered on to Zephyr’s hand in the first place “as though it were ignorant” 
[my italics]. It sees, therefore, that it is “free/ to leave the breeze’s hand” 
as it would not be “free/ to’ leave” the “half-shut” hand Psyche has 
extended toward it. And so, like Emily Dickinson’s “Little Tippler” 
(Dickinson had “For Poets . . . Keats—and Mr and Mrs Brown- 
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it flies, drunken with triviality 
or guided by visions of strength, away till 
diminished like wreckage on the sea, 
rising and falling easily; mounting 
the swell and keeping its true course with 
what swift majesty, indifferent to 
us, it’s gone. 


“Its gone,” and the poet can only wonder: “Deaf to my/ voice, or 
magnet-nice? as it flutters through/ airs now slack, now fresh. It has 
strict ears,” she adds ruefully, “when the/ West Wind speaks.” The 
lineation here emphasizes the possessive pronoun (“my/ voice”), and the 
question brings the poet fully into the open. Psyche has served only as a 
mask—and not a very effective one at that. The poet’s interest in the 
butterfly is as “intellectual,” and therefore as predatory, as Psyche’s has 
become—and she too is immobilized by the weight of her own desire. 

But if the butterfly is finally “indifferent/ to” anyone who might 
take an active interest in it, it has yet been drawn as if by a “magnet” to 
Zephyr, the Shelleyan “West Wind,” for whose words it has such “strict 
ears,” and whose “hand spread out was enough/ to tempt the fiery 
tiger-horse to stand.” Moore’s memory of the “Ode to the West Wind” 
has served to rescue the poem (and the butterfly) from the impasse to 
which her imitation of Keats has brought it. As we have seen, what 
Keats attempts in the “Ode to Psyche” is the attainment of mastery, an 
ambition which his professed desire to serve the goddess and worship 
as “priest” at her “fane” cannot conceal; by contrast, in the “Ode to the 
West Wind” Shelley acknowledges the wind as his master. He seeks not 
to possess its power for himself but rather to be possessed by it as a 
prophet is possessed by the divine afflatus. His concern, unlike Keats’s, 
is less for himself than for the “unawakened earth”: he wants to borrow 
the wind’s “power” and make it speak his “words,” but he wants it not 
to glorify himself but rather to “quicken a new birth,” to arouse the 
world from its “Winter” sleep to a revolutionary “Spring.”9? 

Moore is not, I think, especially concerned with the particular 
features of the revolution Shelley had in mind, and in fact must have 
found his doctrines thoroughly incompatible with her own conservative 
views; but his doctrines are not the issue here. The nature of Moore’s 
interest in Shelley is most clearly indicated by the words of her friend 
Scofield Thayer, former editor of The Dial and a great admirer of 
Moore and her work, who wrote of Shelley in 1913 that while “many of 
the poet's ideals now appear scarcely comprehensible, the integrity of 
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his purpose is not the less patent.”®? Thayer’s remarks (which Moore 
transcribed into her reading notebook in November, 1928) have a 
clear bearing on Zephyr’s success in attracting the butterfly though he 
makes no apparent effort to do so. His “hand” is “spread out,” giving 
assurance of “the integrity of his purpose”’—an assurance which the 
“blind/ all-seeing butterfly” recognizes, and by which it distinguishes 
between the Shelleyan Zephyr and the Keatsian Psyche: Zephyr has “no 
net,” and makes no such attempt as Psyche’s to “capture the butterfly” 
in a “half-shut/ hand.” Nor is Zephyr more “comprehensible” than 
Shelley: “many of the poet’s ideals now appear scarcely comprehensi- 
ble,” says Thayer—and so, Moore writes, Zephyr’s “talk was as strange 
as my grandmother’s muff.” 

Moore’s “talk” is “strange,” too; but her struggle to “overcome 
[her] reluctance to be unoriginal”—which has led her actively to pur- 
sue “possible comparisons and coincidences” with other writers—has 
betrayed her into what she perceives as a loss of “integrity.” Signifi- 
cantly, Moore does not imitate Shelley in “Half Deity”; rather, she 
captures the erratic, fluttering movement of the butterfly by parodying 
the loosely Pindaric form of Keats’s “Ode to Psyche.” But parody is 
only another form of imitation, and even in parody Moore is possessed 
by the Keatsian obsession with originality which she is struggling to 
“overcome.” Inevitably, then, she becomes Psyche, straining after the 
butterfly which is the emblem of her own soul, and seeing in her 
inability to capture it the extent to which, unlike the butterfly, she has 
departed from her own “true course”—seeing, that is, a loss of self, a 
loss of innocence and “integrity of purpose.” “They that have wings 
must not have weights,” she says early in the poem—but she has no 
wings. On the contrary, she is so weighted down by memory and desire 
that, like Psyche, she is immobilized, turned to stone. Even the self 
whose emblem she strains after is only a memory. The closing line, 
delivered as an artlessly inconsequent throwaway, lodges the entire 
poem in the past, reminding us that the poet, for all that she “look{s] 
very nice” “Disguised in butterfly-/ bush Wedgewood blue,” is not a 
child but an adult remembering a dream of a childhood long since 
past: “His talk was as strange as my grandmother’s muff.” 


“Such a life as [Shelley’s,]” writes Scofield Thayer, “resembles the 
sepulchral slab in the pavement of an ancient church; the imperti- 
nences of name and insignia are worn away by the feet of time, but the 
crossed arms remain.” The grave thus becomes the image of an in- 
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scrutable and anonymous integrity, for Thayer immediately goes on to 
insist that the incomprehensibility of Shelley’s ideals leaves “the integ- 
rity of his purpose ... not the less patent.” And so we circle back to 
“Virginia Britannia,” where in the “typical ivied-bower-and-ruined- 
tower churchyard” of the opening stanza we find that 
A deer- 
track in a church-floor 

brick and Sir George Yeardley’s 

coffin tacks and 

tomb remain. 


This image is so specific that it bears no obvious relation to Thayer’s 
discussion of Shelley; in the final version, however, the resemblance is 
much closer. For the identity of the “great sinner” who “lyeth here 
under the sycamore” is no longer “known”: the “impertinences” of 
Yeardley’s “name and insignia” have been “worn away” by revision, 
leaving only the ‘“deer-/ track” and “a fine pavement tomb with en- 
graved top.” 

But the original image is more fully informed by Thayer’s odd 
analogy than it seems. Yeardley was the only knighted member of the 
Jamestown colony, and he received his title in recognition of his work 
in aiding the community to establish itself.94 Apparently, then, his 
“tomb” functions in an ironic capacity as an image of justly rewarded 
integrity, and thus strikes the keynote not only for “Virginia Britannia” 
but for “The Old Dominion” as a whole. It is “integrity of purpose” 
that concerns Moore most deeply as she explores what Thayer calls, in 
the subtitle of his essay on Shelley, “The Poetic Value of Revolutionary 
Principles.” Like Emerson’s nature, the landscape of colonial Virginia 
“offers all her creatures to [the poet] as a picture-language’®® which, 
under Moore’s scrutiny, reveals the principles inherent in the original 
“colonizing” of the New World and the subsequent history of America 
as a nation which owes its existence to the practical application of 
revolutionary ideals. 

We must bear in mind, however, that “An aspect may deceive.” For 
we shall find as the poem proceeds that the “picture-language” of 
“Virginia Britannia” spells out not a linear history of simple integrity 
but rather a history of principles perverted in the application and from 
the start. The history of America as this poem tells us is (to borrow a 
phrase from “Marriage,” but which is originally from Sir Francis Bacon) 
a history “‘of circular traditions and impostures,/ committing many 
spoils’ ”38 “Virginia Britannia” is an attempt to rectify that history, to set 
America back on the “true course” of integrity; as we shall see, how- 
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ever, it works by the apparently paradoxical method of “advancing 
back-/ ward in a circle’—a revolutionary method in the strictest 
etymological sense of the word “revolution,” a method which requires 
that Moore accept the very perversions she is trying to correct and that 
she accept them not only in principle but in practice as well. Like 
Whitman, then—a poet for whom she felt a profound distaste*’— 
Moore identifies the form of the poem with the form of America itself, 
which is the form of its history. For those perversions, those “ ‘circular 
traditions and impostures’ ” and their “ ‘many spoils,’ ” are inseparable 
from the principles to which they give visible expression: they are the 
history of America. Nowhere is the paradoxical intertwining of princi- 
ple and perversion, the backward-circling movement of advance, more 
powerfully evident than in the deliberate use of the word “intimation” 
to mark the boundary separating the mature poet from the figure of 
the innocent child and to confess the poet’s participation in the circular 
logic of American history. 

The “picture-language” of the Virginia landscape is all the more 
revealing because it is not entirely the language of nature. As we have 
seen, the landscape which the poem purports to describe has been 
“formed” by the “Care” of an anonymous gardener or gardeners, in 
painstaking and nostalgic imitation of the landscape the colonists had 
left behind. What remains for us, however, is a monumental and wholly 
inadvertent parody, “an almost English” landscape dominated not by 
the “ ‘tame clever/ true nightingale’ ” which “should be here” to suit the 
tastes of “ ‘one who dresses// in New York but dreams of / London’ ” (as 
“Smooth Gnarled Crape Myrtle” puts it), but rather by the hostile, 
mimetic, statuesque mocking-bird. 

The gardeners’ efforts to turn Virginia into an earthly Paradise 
have gone awry, have ended by producing a “Rare unscent-/ ed, 
provident-/ ly hot, too sweet, inconsistent flower-/ bed” in which “ser- 
pentine shadows star-/ tle strangers” while the inhabitants remain curi- 
ously oblivious. The grotesquely thickened “stem” of “the white wall- 
rose,” however, is itself a sign of danger: for the “wide-spaced great 
blunt alternating os-/ trich-skin warts that were thorns” signify the 
“ ‘many spoils’” which have been committed by “the predatory hand” 
against which, in “Roses Only” (1917), the rose’s thorns provide the 
only measure of “proof.’** Nothing is safe here: the “poor unpoison-/ 

ous terrapin likes to/ idle near the sea-top” where it makes easy prey; 
soon “Terrapin/ meat and crested spoon/ feed the mistress” of that 
“everywhere open/ shaded house on Indian/ named Virginian/ streams, 
in counties named for English lords!” 
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The history of “Virginia Britannia,” then, is the history not of 
integrity stoutly maintained but of “tobacco-crop/ gains” memorialized 
on “church tablets,” of mixed motives and cross purposes working “on/ 
The Chickahominy”—one of those “Indian/ named Virginian/ 
streams’’—to establish “the Negro (opportunely brought) to/ 
strengthen protest against tyranny.” It is a history founded on appro- 
priation: . 

Strangler fig, pale fiercely 
unpretentious North American, and Dutch 
trader, and noble 
Roman, in taking what they 
pleased—colonizing as we say— 
were not all intel- 
lect and delicacy. 


The Virginia landscape is more than a natural historical record: it 
is a work of art predicated upon the colonists’ (and their descendants’) 
having combined the strength to “tak[e] what they/ pleased” with an 
intense longing “to be unoriginal,” to use what they took as the material 
from which to construct a simulacrum of the English landscape as a 
permanent monument to England and the past—an enormous mor- 
tuary sculpture, as it were. So powerful is that combination of strength 
and longing that it can assimilate to its grand design even those native 
elements which, in breaking the silence of the grave, threaten to over- 
whelm the memory of home with their mockery. Thus the mocking- 
bird, though as it enters the scene it “drives the/ owl from tree to tree 
and imitates the call/ of whippoorwill or/ lark or katydid,” falls silent 
and turns to “lead” under the spell of the gardeners’ “Care”: it is left 
frozen in its place, “still standing there alone/ on the round stone-/ 
topped table with lead cupids grouped to/ form the pedestal.” 

Nor may we omit Moore’s name from the roster of those who have 
made “Virginia Britannia” what it is by “taking what they/ pleased— 
colonizing as we say.” For the poem which discovers in the landscape 
the long history of appropriation is itself not only the most recent 
product of that history, but a “colonizing” power in its own right. 


The slowmoving glossy 
saddle-cavalcade 


of buckeye brown surprising 
jumpers; the contrasting work-mule and 

show-mule and witch-cross door and “strong sweet prison” 
are a part of what 
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has come about, in the black 
idiom, from advancing back- 
ward in a circle; 
from taking the Potomac 
cowbirdlike; and on 
The Chickahominy 
establishing 
the Negro (opportunely brought) to. 
strengthen protest against 
tyranny. 
Here Moore registers her own “protest against” the “tyranny” to which 
Blacks in America have been and are subject;** but in “strengthen[ing]” 
that “protest” with a phrase “opportunely brought” into the poem 
from “the Black/ idiom” she knowingly implicates herself in the very 
“tyranny” she condemns. The availability of that “idiom” depends, of 
course, on the institution of slavery, under which “the Negro” was 
brought to America to sustain the outmoded economy of the South and 
I its “tyrant taste.” But Moore uses “the Negro” in a similar way, deliber- 
ately appropriating his language to define and sustain the economy of 
“Virginia Britannia” itself—to enact and “strengthen” the circular logic 
of its opportunistic history. 

Thus Moore is not simply describing a landscape, as she seems to 
be. Rather, she is extending the method we have seen her use in 
“Novices” and “Bird-Witted,” finding in the construction of the land- 
scape itself the technical principles of composition by which she now 
composes her own imitative reconstruction of a landscape which is 
already, in her words, “one of America’s most undeniable poems.”!°° 
She is not so much writing “Virginia Britannia,” then, as rewriting it, 
and correcting as she goes (much as she does in revising her own 
poems, including this one); and she is working along the lines laid 
down almost a century earlier by Emerson, who writes in “The Poet” 
(1844) that 

poetry was all written before time was, and whenever we are so 
finely organized that we can penetrate into that region where the 
air is music, we hear those primal warblings and attempt to write 
them down, but we lose ever and anon a word or a verse and 
substitute something of our own, and thus miswrite the poem.’ 


The original settlers of Virginia, forced to “substitute something of 
[their] own” for the missing “words” of the English original, have 
“miswrit[ten] the poem” of Jamestown—and as Emerson tells us a few 
pages later, “herein is the legitimation of criticism, in the mind’s faith 
that the [poem is] a corrupt version of some text in nature with which 
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[it] ought to be made to tally.”!°* Moore’s initial response to the col- 
onists’ inadvertently parodic miswriting is to counter with a deliberately 
parodic reconstruction of that parody which both reveals and corrects 
it. From the outset she intertwines various elements—natural and 
artificial, domestic and foreign—so thoroughly that all seem equally 
out of place in the end, and equally at home as well. In the first stanza, 
for instance, the alternating pattern formed by “the redbird,/ the red- 
coated musketeer,/ the trumpet-flower, the cavalier,” seems to accom- 
modate “the parson, and the/ wild parishioner” without strain; but here 
Moore has already extended the poem well beyond the temporal and 
chronological limits of what we call Colonial Virginia. In the early 
seventeenth century “New England was called Northern Virginia,” as 
she points out;'°% and the presence in this closely patterned landscape 
of “the parson, and the/ wild parishioner” points not only to the 
“deer-/ track in a church-floor/ brick” but also, and more prob- 
lematically, to a permanent reminder of just how “unEnglish” this 
“almost English” scene really is. The pairing is a reminder, too, of just 
how far America has strayed from its “true course,” for it recalls the 
most celebrated adulterous union in nineteenth-century American 
fiction—the forest meeting between “The Pastor and His Parishioner” 
in which Hester Prynne persuades Arthur Dimmesdale to join her in 
fleeing the oppressive strictures of Puritan Boston.!°4 

Following Hawthorne’s ironic design (for of course Hester and 
Dimmesdale are foiled by her devilish, cuckolded husband), Moore 
binds these figures permanently into the American landscape. And she 
does so with the same “Care” with which she “has formed, a-/ mong” 
the “unEnglish insect sounds” of stanzas which “should sound like a 
kind of inexhaustible bumble-bee” (as she put it later),!°> “the white 
wall-rose” with the grotesquely thickened American “stem” whose 
missing “therns” are no longer “proof” against “the predatory hand” 
that governs the landscape. In “Virginia Britannia,” however, the “ob- 
serving” eye does the work of the hand—and “observing” is a very 
“predatory” activity, as we have had ample occasion to discover. 

We cannot gauge the full extent of the eye’s rapacity until we 
consider that it is the poet’s simultaneous observance of the forms of 
the past and of the present which impels her to cast “Virginia Britan- 
nia” as a syllabic imitation of the Immortality Ode and, at crucial 
moments, so complicate that willingness “to be unoriginal” by combin- 
ing with it the strength to take what she pleases. In doing so—in 
“colonizing as we say”—Moore reveals the full extent of her unorigi- 
nality, of her willingness to let herself be influenced by other writers. 
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For her definition of “colonizing” (“taking what they/ pleased”) is very 
nearly identical in phrasing to the definition of influence which Eliot 
had advanced in his essay “In Memory” of Henry James (1918)—an 
essay on which Moore relies in “Picking and Choosing,” which re- 
defines the complementary relationship between criticism and poetry 
along the lines of Eliot’s discussion: “To be influenced by a writer,” says 
Eliot, “is to have a chance inspiration from him; or to take what one 
wants.”!°8 It is Eliot himself who, at a crucial moment in “Virginia 
Britannia,” provides Moore with “a chance inspiration,” and it is from 
his most recent work that she takes “what [she] wants.” The mocking- 
bird to which we have already devoted so much time may be indige- 
nous to Virginia, but like virtually everything in “Virginia Britannia” it 
has been imported, “opportunely brought” in from elsewhere. It comes 
from Eliot’s short poem “Virginia,” one of several small landscapes 
published under the heading “Words for Music” in the Virginia Quar- 
terly Review in April, 1934: 

Red river, red river, 

Slow flow heat is silence 

No will is still as a river 

Still. Will heat move 

Only through the mocking-bird 

Heard once?!9? 
The mocking-bird belongs to the immediate present; but though it 
“drives the/ owl from tree to tree,” it cannot overcome the full burden 
of the English past. Having been forcefully appropriated by a poet 
ever-observant of her contemporaries’ work, it is introduced into a scene 
so rigidly determined by the past that the bird is struck dumb and cast 
in lead. For the scene owes its form to Moore’s parodic effort to 
“Observe” the form of the Immortality Ode—an effort which per- 
petuates, in turn, the awkward attempts of the original colonists to 
“Observe” the cherished forms of their own history. 

As Moore’s corrective measures take effect, as the present begins 
apparently to free itself from the bonds of the past, there is a corre- 
sponding change in the character of Moore’s parody. By the penulti- 
mate stanza, parody has become anticipatory as well as reminiscent: 

The song- 
bird wakes too soon, to enjoy 
excellent idleness, destroy- 
ing legitimate 
laziness, the unbought toy 
even in the dark 
risking loud whee whee whee 
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of joy, the car- 
away-seed-spotted sparrow perched on 
the dew-drenched juniper 
beside the window-ledge; 
the little hedge- 
sparrow that wakes up seven minutes 
sooner than the lark 


they say. 


But there is no escape from the past. In the final stanza, the 
delighted, gently mocking anticipation of Shelley’s Skylark shades into 
a much more straightforwardly honorific imitation of the Immortality 
Ode, and though the anticipatory note remains it has been muted. For 
“The clouds that gather round the setting sun/ Do take a sober colour- 
ing from an eye/ That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality,” and when 
the poem encounters a group of stationary figures whom even the 
flaming sunset “can/ not move,” Moore resorts directly to Wordsworth. 
This time, in a final, desperate acknowledgment of her own complicity 
in and responsibility for the American historical process, she takes 
liberties not only with Wordsworth’s formal patterns, but with his 
language and, most importantly, with his central symbol as well. 

Like the “solid-/ pointed star” which “stands for hope” at the end 
of “The Steeple-Jack,” like Zephyr in “Half Deity,” the child, receiving 
“an intimation” which she does not seek, seems to hold out the “hope” 
of escape from the long history of “colonizing” which the poem has 
developed. But as Moore writes in “The Hero”—one of two com- 
panion pieces to “The Steeple-Jack”—hope is not hope “until all 
ground for hope has/ vanished.”!°8 The child is mother to the woman, 
an “historic metamorphoser” [my italics] like the butterfly in “Half 
Deity’—and so she is doomed to undergo a process of growth which 
will invert precisely the transformation of “the wingless worm/ that 
hopefully ascends the tree” into a “weightless” butterfly. The child is 
already “historic,” as Psyche is—a figure caught by poetic memory in 
the attitude from which, like the butterfly from its cocoon, the pred- 
atory, “intellectual” adult emerges into history to stand rooted and 
grasping in “endless imitation” of an innocence which has already 
receded into the “remote” past and which she knows from the outset to 
be permanently lost. “Art is unfortunate.” 


All previously unpublished material by Marianne Moore is printed with the 


permission of Clive E. Driver, Literary Executor of the Estate of Marianne C. 
oore. 
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Except where otherwise indicated, in quoting Moore I have followed the 
first published text of each poem; in quoting possible sources for those poems, 
I have tried to use editions she could have seen. 

1 See Hugh Kenner, A Homemade World: The American Modernist Writers 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1975), p. 117. 

2 Bonnie Costello writes in Marianne Moore: Imaginary Possessions (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1981) that Moore does not treat “tragic or 
comic themes” (p. 113). Both R. P. Blackmur and Randall Jarrell argue that 
Moore’s work lacks a truly complex moral vision. See Blackmur’s “The Method 
of Marianne Moore,” in Marianne Moore: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. 
Charles Tomlinson (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968), pp. 66-86, 
esp. pp. 84-86; and Jarrell’s “Her Shield,” Ibid., pp. 114-24, esp. pp. 119, 122. 
Tomlinson’s collection will be referred to hereafter as “Tomlinson.” 

3 Costello, op. cit., p. 1. 

4 Kenner, op. cit., p. 117. 

5 Jarrell, op. cit.,.p. 119. 

ê Blackmur, op. cit., p. 85. 

7T. S. Eliot, “Introduction” to Moore’s Selected Poems (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1935), p. xi. 

8 Blackmur, op. cit., p. 82. 

§ Moore, “Poetry,” Others 5 (July, 1919), 5. 

10 Kenner, op. cit., p. 102. 

1! Laurence Stapleton, Marianne Moore: The Poet’s Advance (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1979), p. 49. 

12 Costello, op. cit., p. 185. 

13 Eliot, op, cit., pp. viii-ix. 

14 Costello, op. cit., p. 13. 

15 Blackmur, op. cit., p. 84. 

16 Eliot, op. cit., p. x. 

17 Moore, “Half Deity,” Direction I (January-March, 1935), 74-75; 
“Smooth Gnarled Crape Myrtle,” The New English Weekly 8 (October 17, 
1935), 13; “Virginia Britannia,” Life and Letters Today 18 (December, 1935), 
66-70; and “Bird Witted,” The New Republic 85 (January 22, 1936), 311. 

18 Moore, The Pangolin and Other Verse (London: Brendin, 1936), pp. 3-16. 
The title-poem was first printed here, but Moore had finished it by March 7, 
1935. See her diary, in the Moore Collection at the Rosenbach Museum and 
Library, Philadelphia. 

19 See Pound’s “Marianne Moore and Mina Loy” (1918), Tomlinson, pp. 
46-47, and various letters; comments by Eliot may be found in “Observations” 
(signed “T. S. Apteryx”), The Egoist 5 (May, 1918), 69-70; “Marianne Moore,” 
in The Dial 75 (December, 1923), 594~97, rpt. in Tomlinson, pp. 48-51; and of 
course the “Introduction” cited above. Williams’s best essay on Moore 3s 
“Marianne Moore,” The Dial 78 (May, 1925), 393-401, rpt. Tomlinson, pp. 
52-59. See also Stevens, “A Poet That Matters,” Life and Letters Today 13 (Decem- 
ber, 1935), 61-65 (immediately preceding “Virginia Britannia”); and “About 
One of Marianne Moore’s Poems,” Quarterly Review of Literature 4 (1948), 
143-49, rpt. Tomlinson, pp. 107-11. 

20 Charles Tomlinson, “Introduction: Marianne Moore, Her Poetry and 


Her Critics,” Tomlinson, p. 12. 
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21 “Virginia Britannia,” Life and Letters Today 13 (December, 1935), 70. 

22 Costello, op. cit., p. 105. 

23 Moore, untitled lecture. Typescript headed “Sarah Lawrence College, 
May 1, 1940,” in the Rosenbach archives. Referred to hereafter as “Sarah 
Lawrence lecture.” 

24 Moore, The Collected Poems of Marianne Moore (New York: Macmillan, 
1951), p. 113. 

25 Hector St. John de Crèvecoeur, “What Is an American?” (Letter III), 
Letters of an American Farmer (London: J.M. Dent, 1912), p. 53. 

26 Marie Borroff, Language and the Poet: Verbal Artistry in Frost, Stevens, and 
Moore (Chicago: Chicago Univ. Press, 1979), pp. 130-31. 

27 William Wordsworth, “Ode: Intimations of Immortality,” Complete Poet- 
ical Works, ed. Andrew J. George (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1904), p. 360. 
Future references will be incorporated parenthetically. 

28 Donald Wesling, Wordsworth and the Adequacy of Landscape (New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1970), p. 7. 

29 Moore, “England,” The Dial 68 (April, 1920), 422-23. 

3 Henry James, Hawthorne (New York: Harper, 1880), pp. 42-43. 

31 Thid., p. 43. 

82 William Bradford, Bradford’s History “Of Plimoth Plantation” (Boston: 
Wright and Potter, 1896), pp. 95—96. 

33 Washington Irving, “The Author’s Account of Himself,” The Sketch-Book 
of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.; in Irving’s Works (New York: G. P. Putnam, 1880), II, 
pp. 14-15. 

34 Irving, “Rip Van Winkle,” Ibid., pp. 58-59. 

35 Thomas Cole, “Essay on American Scenery,” in American Art 1700- 
1960: Sources and Documents, ed. John W. McCoubrey (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965), p. 101. 

36 James Fenimore Cooper, The Pioneers; or, Sources of the Susquehanna; 
Works of James Fenimore Cooper (New York: G. P. Putnam, 1897), IV, p. 31: “The 
composite order. . .was an order composed of many others, and was intended 
to be the most useful of all, for it admitted into its construction such alterations 
as convenience or circumstances might require.” 

37 For discussion of The Course of Empire, see McCoubrey, American Tradition 
in Painting (New York: George Braziller, 1963), p. xx. 

38 Cooper, The Last of the Mohicans; or, A Narrative of 1757; Works, I1, p. 144. 

3% Moore, Sarah Lawrence lecture, p. 1. 

40 Thomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, quoted from The 
Oxford Book of English Verse 1250-1918, ed. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1940), p. 531. 
is 1l Moore, “Sea Unicorns and Land Unicorns,” The Dial 76 (November, 

4), 411. 

42 William Carlos Williams, “The American Background” (1934), Selected 
Essays (New York: New Directions, 1954), p. 134. 

43 Moore, “A Graveyard,” The Dial 71 (July, 1921), 34. 

z Moare: “The Accented Syllable,” The Egoist 3 (October, 1916), 152. 

id. 
46 Thid. 
‘7 Moore, “Critics and Connoisseurs,” Others 3 (July, 1916), 5. 
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48 Moore, “Blake,” Others I (December, 1915), 105. 

48 Moore, “A Letter to Ezra Pound,” Jan. 9, 1919; in Tomlinson, p. 17. 

50 Moore, “You Are Like the Realistic Product of an Idealistic Search for 
Gold at the Foot of the Rainbow,” The Egoist 3 (May, 1916), 71. The title was 
changed in 1924. 

51 Moore, “An Egyptian Pulled Glass Bottle in the Shape of a Fish,” first 
published in Observations (New York, 1924), p. 20. See “Not of Any School,” 
Marianne Moore Newsletter 2 (Spring, 1978), pp. 9-12. 

52 Moore, “Black Earth,” The Egoist 5 (April, 1918), 55-56. 

53 Moore, “The Fish,” The Egoist 5 (August, 1918), 95. 

54 Moore, “Picking and Choosing,” The Dial 68 (April, 1920), 421. 

55 Moore, “When I Buy Pictures,” The Dial 71 (July, 1921), 33. 

56 Except for “Picking and Choosing” and “England” (both April, 1920), all 
the poems Moore published in magazines between July, 1921, and January, 
1925, are in free verse. Most appeared in The Dial, but see also “Snakes, 
Mongooses, Snake-Charmers, and the Like,” Broom I (January, 1922), 193; and 
“Bowls,” Secession no. 5 (July, 1923), 12. The only other exceptions to this 
practice of publishing in free verse are “An Egyptian Pulled Glass Bottle...” 
and “Peter,” both first printed in Observations. In The Complete Poems (New 
York: 1967), “Peter,” “Picking and Choosing,” and “England” have all been 
recast as free verse, so the poems of the Twenties stand as a formally consis- 
tent group. 

57 Moore, “Novices,” The Dial 74 (February, 1923), 184. 

58 George Adam Smith, The Book of Isaiah (The Expositor’s Bible) (New York: 
A. C Armstrong, 1900), I, 282. 

5 Moore copied this and other passages from Smith into her reading 
notebook in 1920 or ’21; see her Reading Diary 1916—21 p. 128, in the Moore 
Collection, Rosenbach Museum. 

6° Moore never return to free verse, though in late years her syllables 
became much less strict. In her Preface to The Fables of La Fontaine (New York: 
Viking, 1954), Moore says she has tried “to approximate the original rhythms of 
the Fables” (p. x). 

61 See “The Jerboa, where the syllabic pattern matches the “fifths and 
sevenths,” the “two lengths” of the jerboa’s “leaps,” which “should be set/ to the 
flageolet.” Hound & Horn 6 (October-December, 1932), 113. 

82 The Advancement of Learning (1605) appeared two years before James- 
town was settled; The New Organon appeared in 1620, the year the Mayflower 
reached The New World. See Moore, “Sir Francis Bacon,” The Dial 76 (April, 
1924), 84-91. 

63 Moore’s note in What Are Years (New York: Macmillan, 1941), p. 51: “Sir 
Francis Bacon: ‘If a boy be bird-witted.’ ” 

64 Kenner, “Meditation and Enactment,” Tomlinson, p. 162. 

65 Ibid. 

66 Thid. 

67 Ibid. 

68 Wallace Stevens “Of Modern Poetry” (1942), Collected Poems (New York: 
Knopf, 1954), p. 240. 

69 Kenner, “Meditation and Enactment,” op. cit., p. 163. 
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70Ezra Pound, ABC of Reading (1934; rpt. New York: New Directions, 
1960), p. 53. 

T Ibid. 

72 Moore, “The Cantos,” Poetry 39 (October, 1931), 38-40. 

73 Kenner, “Meditation and Enactment,” op cit., p. 163. 

74 Moore, “The Jerboa,” op cit., 113; “The Plumet Basilisk,” Hound & Horn 
7 (October-December, 1933), 32; “The Frigate Pelican,” Criterion 13 (July, 
1934), 558; “The Pangolin,” The Pangolin and Other Verse, p. 18. 

15 John Keats, “Ode to a Nightingale,” The Complete Poetical Works and 
Letters, ed. Horace S. Scudder (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 1899). 

16 Ibid., p. 145. 

17 Keats, “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” Ibid., p. 135. 

78 Costello does not mention the poem at all; nor does Marie Borroff; nor 
Donald Hall in The Cage and the Animal (New York: Pegasus, 1970). George W. 
Nitchie mentions but does not discuss it in Marianne Moore: An Introduction to the 
Poetry (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1969), p. 110. Bernard F. Engle lists it 
among the poems which “we may assume that Miss Moore. does not wish. . .to 
be considered representative” because she omits it from The Collected Poems, and 
describes it as “a long poem on insects that has many fine passages” in Marianne 
Moore (New York: Twayne, 1964), p. 117. Pamela White Hadas gives it a 
cursory glance in Marianne Moore: Poet of Affection (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
Univ. Press, 1977), pp. 181-82. Stapleton (p. 105) gives a brief summary of the 
poem’s plot and says, “one may see that [Moore] did not quite succeed in 
working through the parallel between the child’s approach to the butterfly and 
its rebuff when the butterfly succumbs to Zephyr’s enchantment.” 

79 Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Experience,” Essays Second Series, Complete Works 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1884), III, 81. 

80 Ibid., p. 52. 

81 “Black Earth” (1918) was renamed “Melancthon” in The Collected Poems, 
where it appears for the last time. A poem about the soul's pride, it is not really 
compatible with the modest image Moore projected in her later years. 

82 Moore, “A Graveyard,” op. cit. 

83 Keats, “Ode to Psyche,” in Complete Poetical Works, op. cit., pp. 142-44; 
subsequent references appear in the text. 

84 Percy Bysshe Shelley, “The Sensitive Plant,” Complete Poetical Works, ed. 
Thomas Hutchinson (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1933), p. 596. 

8 Letter quoted by W. Jackson Bate in The Burden of the Past and the English 
Poet (New York: W. W. Norton, 1972), p. 5. 

88 Walt Whitman, Song of Myself, in Leaves of Grass, eds. Blodgett and 
Bradley (New York: W. W. Norton, 1968), p. 65. 

81 This is true only for the order in which the poems appear in The 
Pangolin And Other Verse; if we consider them in the order of composition, it is 
rather the case that the “deadly combat” of “Bird-Witted” recalls and explodes 
the apparent innocence of the confrontation here. 

88 Lewis Carroll (Charles Dodgson), Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (New 
York; Vintage, 1936; rpt. New York, 1976), p. 92. 

8 Moore, “Silence,” The Dial 76 (October, 1924), 290; “Peter,” Obser- 
vations, p. 52. 
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s0 Moore, notes to The Pangolin And Other Verse, p. 23. 

§1 Number XX in Poems by Emily Dickinson, ed. Mabel ‘Loomis Todd and 
T. W. Higginson (Boston: Roberts Bros., 1893), p. 34. The remark about Keats 
is in a letter to Higginson dated 25 April 1862: Emily Dickinson: Selected Letters, 
ed. Thomas H. Johnson (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1971), p. 
172. 

$2 Shelley, “Ode to the West Wind,” Complete Poetical Works, op. cit., pp. 
578-79. 

83 Moore copied these phrases from Thayer’s essay, “Shelley: or the Poetic 
Value of Revolutionary Principles,” which had appeared in the Harvard Monthly 
in April, 1913; see Rosenbach 1250/ 5, pp. 165-66 (November 6, 1928). 

84 Moore, Travel and Museum Notes, Rosenbach 1251/ 19, n.p. 

95 Emerson, “The Poetic,” Complete Works, op. cit., p. 18. 

86 Moore, “Marriage,” Manikin 3 (New York, 1923), n.p. She is quoting— 
or rather misquoting—Bacon, who wrote of the dangers of “auricular 
traditions” (my italics), in a letter quoted in the article on “Bacon, Sir Francis,” 
in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., p. 136n. Moore miscopied the phrase: see 
Rosenbach 1250/ 24, pp. 29-30. 

7 Elizabeth Bishop writes, in her posthumously published memoir “Efforts 
of Affection: A Memoir of Marianne Moore” (Vanity Fair 46 [June, 1983], 
55): “.... on one occasion, when we were walking in Brooklyn. . .I noticed we 
were on a street associated with the Brooklyn Eagle, and I said fatuously, 
‘Marianne, isn’t it odd to think of you and Walt Whitman walking this same 
street over and over? She exclaimed in her mock-ferocious tone, ‘Elizabeth, 
don’t speak to me about that man!’ So I never did again.” 

#8 Moore, “Roses Only,” in Others: An Anthology of the New Verse, ed. Alfred 
Kreymborg (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1917), pp. 80-81. 

88 See Moore’s “The Labours of Hercules,” The Dial 71 (December, 
1921), 638; and “The Jerboa,” op. cit. 

100 Moore, Sarah Lawrence lecture, p. 1. 

101 Emerson, “The Poet,” op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

102 Thid., p. 29. 

103 Moore, Sarah Lawrence lecture, p. 1. 

104 Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter, Works (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1883), V. This is the title of Chapter XVII, pp. 227-38. 

105 Moore, Sarah Lawrence lecture, p. 1. 

106 T, S. Eliot, “In Memory,” The Little Review 5 (August, 1918), 44. For the 
relationship between this essay and “Picking and Choosing,” see my “ ‘Locked 
Doors’: Marianne Moore and the Search for Community,” forthcoming in the 
Marianne Moore Newsletter. 

107 T, S. Eliot, “Virginia,” Virginia Quarterly Review 10 (April, 1934), 200. 
The same issue contains an article on three 18th-century Virginia gardens and 
another on slavery in Virginia. 

108 “The Hero” is the third poem of the sequence “Part of a Novel, Part of 
a Poem, Part of a Play” (Poetry 40 [June, 1932], 119-28), which also includes 
“The Steeple-Jack” and the original version of “The Student.” The latter was 
dropped from the sequence after 1932, omitted from the Selected Poems, but 
reappeared in heavily revised form in What Are Years, where it stands indepen- 


dently. 
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Fables of the Golden Age: 
the Poetry of Marianne Moore 


Bruce Ross 


One salutes—on reviewing again 
this modern mythologia 
esopica 
“The Web One Weaves of Italy” 
(CP, p. 164)! 


The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 
And the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; . 


And the suckling child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, 
And the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the cockatrice’s den. 
Isaiah 11:6,9 


The evolutionary barrier of incommunicability 

among Nature, animals, man, and astral angels is 

thus overcome by offices of silent love. 
Paramahansa Yogananda? 


There has been almost no significant critical assessment of 
Marianne Moore’s work in terms of the fable. Only in a 1948 essay by 
Vivienne Koch is the matter examined at any length.? The essay offers 
an interpretation of Moore’s development of the theme of human 
conduct and her prolific adoption of animal images, traditionally the 
two predominant elements of the fable. Koch concludes that Moore 
resembles the fabulist La Fontaine in her democratic attitude towards 
animals, in her sympathy for these creatures, and in her conception of 
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moral order. Although the criticism of Moore’s poems throughout the 
Twenties and Thirties centered on her explorations of moral themes and 
her use of animal images,’ Koch’s essay was the first to link these two 
facets of Moore by viewing her in the fabulist tradition.® 
The fable is the literary form that most faithfully characterizes 
most of Moore’s verse. Simply put, a traditional fable is a tale in which 
animals are personified in order to exhibit a moral truth about human 
behavior.® Moore’s poetry is filled with animals actively participating in 
the poems’ narratives and the poetry invariably has a moral tone and a 
proverbial comment. The classic fable, from Aesop to Arnold Lobel, 
exhibits a two-part structure similar to that of many of Moore’s poems. 
Theoretically designated as the body and the soul, or the tale and the 
moral of the tale, in classic discussions of the form, the fable’s structure 
is evident in the-initial narrative and the following proverbial gloss of a 
characteristic Moore poem.’ “The Crab and Her Mother,” a represen- 
tative example from Aesop, embodies the usual structure, thematic 
dimensions, and limitations of the genre. 
Said an old Crab to a young one, “Why do you walk so 
crooked, child? Walk straight!” “Mother,” said the young Crab, 
“show me the way, will you? And when I see you taking a 
straight course, I will try and follow.” 
Example is better than precept.§ 


This simple narrative illustrates a common truth about human nature 
through an imaginary dialogue between two animals. The dialogue is to 
the point, and there is no verbal, descriptive, or thematic development 
to offer narrative depth to the fable. The dialogue serves only to 
introduce a recognizable conflict: youth’s rejection of the dogmatic 
opinions of the aged. The crabs could easily have been replaced by 
other kinds of animals or by humans, although the evocation of their 
peculiar walk provides narrative color. The concluding proverb asserts 
a common truth about human behavior and offers a concise resolution 
for the conflict introduced in the narrative. 

The fable is a didactic instrument that has been traditionally used 
to instruct the unlettered in the prudential realities of human behavior 
through a homespun narrative, although later versions of the fable 
altered both the narrative subject and stylistic possibilities of the form. 
The fable allows the naive reader to maintain an insulated distance 
from its often pointed truths because animals or animated natural 
phenomena rather than humans are depicted in the narratives. 
Hesiod’s fable of the hawk and the nightingale, the earliest Greek fable, 
is an example. Hesiod’s didactic poetry is directed to the Boeouan 
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farmer and concerns the beliefs and morality that sustain the farmer in 
his difficult day-to-day existence. The later Aesopian narratives exhibit 
the rustic anecdotal texture and folk humor of many of the classic 
folktales. Unlike other folktales such as the legend, the fairy tale, the 
animal tale, the tale of origins and the beast epic, the classic fable 
usually does not explore creation myths, nor occur in a specific time 
and place, nor portray the adventures of legendary or real heroic char- 
acters, nor exhibit the magical transformations of the fairy-tale world. 
The history of the fable reflects an inevitable need to incorporate 
poetic elements and to expand the dimensions of the form’s narrative. 
The Pancatantra, the early Sanskrit collection of animal fables which 
exerted a great influence on the medieval European versions of the 
genre, displays the fable’s capacity to incorporate a folktale-like ex- 
tended narrative. Designed as a manual of instruction for the sons of 
royalty, the Pancatantra takes the form of a single narrative framework 
interspersed with prose tales-within-tales and short aphoristic verses. 
The tale “The Sparrow and the Sparrow-hawk”!® offers an example of 
the narrative complexity of the Pancatantra. This tale is preceded by the 
tale “The Fox and the Hen.” At the conclusion of “The Fox and the 
Hen,” Damna the fox alludes to the wit of the sparrow who took 
revenge upon a hawk. Damna desires his own revenge because of his 
frustration over a rival at court, the subject of “The Fox and the Hen.” 
At his wife’s insistence, the fox relates the tale of the sparrow in which 
the sparrow enlists the aid of a friendly salamander to destroy a pred- 
atory sparrow-hawk. The moral follows: “...whoever has a design to 
ruin his enemy, may possibly bring it about, let him be never so 
weak.”!! Immediately the fox’s wife warns her spouse of the difficulties 
of undermining his rival. The fox decides to limit his audience with the 
lion king to a discussion of the six things that will bring ruin upon a 
kingdom, one of which is the neglect of men of wit and courage, the 
fox presumably being one of these. The fox’s spouse acknowledges 


Damna’s prudence but again warns him against revenge: “. . .whoever 
meditates mischief, commonly brings it at last upon his own head.” She 
however adds, “...he that studies his neighbor’s welfare, prospers in 


everything he undertakes,”!” a questionable truth that she illustrates 
with another tale, “The Savage Tyrant.” This example of the extended 
beast fable demonstrates that the form may successfully incorporate a 
series of narrative digressions that are punctuated at various points by 
compressed moral statements, without dismantling the form’s narrative 
interest, its wit, or the poignancy of its disclosed wisdom. 

The Aesopian “The Crab and Her Mother” and “The Sparrow and 
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the Sparrow-hawk” of the Pancatantra represent the two stylistic strands 
of the fable. The former, admired by Lessing and serving as the 
paradigm of the form, offers a spare, compressed narrative and a 
succinct moral at its end; the latter, from which all animal fables are 
ultimately derived, offers a meandering narrative and sporadically 
interjected philosophic and moral assertions. The majority of Moore's 
poems stylistically resemble one or the other of these two forms of 
the fable. A poem like “The Paper Nautilus” (CP, p. 121) is clearly 
Aesopian. In five seven-line stanzas the construction of the nautilus’ 
egg case and the hatching of the eggs are described. The moral context 
of the description is introduced in the first stanza: 
For authorities whose hopes 
are shaped by mercenaries? 
Writers .entrapped by 
teatime fame and by 
commuters’ comforts? Not for these 
the paper nautilus 
constructs her thin glass shell. 


The folly of misguided civil and aesthetic attitudes is contrasted with 
the regenerative process in the nautilus. The next three stanzas narrate 
the egg-shell construction, the incubation period, and the young 
nautiluses’ births. It is not until the final stanza that the moral is 
introduced: 

laid Ionic chiton-folds 

like the lines in the mane of 
a Parthenon horse, 
round which the arms had 
wound themselves as if they knew love 
is the only fortress 
strong enough to trust to. 


The moral is divorced from the narrative by the speaker’s transition of 
“as if.” What follows in the last two and one-half lines of the poem is a 
testament to the integrity and innate wisdom of motherhood. The 
narrative thus becomes an illustration of prudential action, the loving, 
maternal protection, and of aesthetic mastery, the classical simplicity of 
the egg shell’s design. It accordingly offers a corrective to the unwise 
officials and artists of the first stanza. Poems such as “The Frigate 
Pelican” (CP, p. 25), “To a Prize Bird” (CP, p. 31), “Peter” (CP, p. 43), 
“To a Snail” (CP, p. 85), “The Wood-Weasel” (CP, 127), “Apparition of 
Splendor” (CP, p. 158), “The Arctic Ox” (CP, p. 193), “Toa Giraffe” 
(CP, p. 215), and “ ‘Reminiscent of a Wave at the Curl’” (CP, p. 244) 
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are also structured on the Aesopian form, and many of Moore’s other 
short poems have a similar form, except that a concept, object, or state 
of mind rather than an animal becomes the subject. 

Each animal in its particular nature reflects the moral or aesthetic 
thesis of the given poem, even if often in an oblique manner. The exact 
rendering of an animal’s shape, color, movement, or behavioral pat- 
terns provides metaphors to illustrate the moral theses. So the daily 
rituals of the housecat in “Peter” (CP, p. 43) offer a fable on natural- 
ness; the relocated Siberian reindeer in “Rigorists” (CP, p. 96) offer a 
fable on adaptation; the evolutionary adept ostriches in “He ‘Digesteth 
Harde Yron’” (CP, p. 99) offer a fable on perseverance; the breeding 
habits of the mollusk in “The Paper Nautilus” (CP, p. 121) offer a fable 
on maternal love; the serene bondage of the elephants in “Elephants” 
(CP, p. 128) offers a fable on patience; and the qiviut of the goats in 
“The Artic Ox (or Goat)” (CP, p. 193) offers a fable on beneficence. 

In animals there is a natural balance between their inner natures 
and their external existence which produces a kind of tranquillity, a fact 
celebrated in Moore’s portrait of a cat in “Peter.” The poem, which 
lovingly captures typical moods and activities of a pet owned by 
friends of Moore, illustrates the “virtue of naturalness” that charac- 
terizes the cat: “Lifted and handled, he may be dangled like an eel/ or 
set up on the forearm like a mouse.” Naturalness, for Moore, means 
more than the spontaneous and unconstrained behavior of animals, 
although all of her animal subjects demonstrate such approved behav- 
ior. More fully, as in her poetry of praise for the plenitude of nature, 
Moore’s “virtue of naturalness” entails a conception of nature as an 
integrated whole. In the “Forward” to the Prospect Park Handbook 
Moore states that the “Chinese concept of nature for man to enjoy 
captivates me.”!% Moore’s predilection for natural subjects tests this 
attitude of awed delight, which presupposes the communication be- 
tween different ontologies that justifies the fable genre. 

The Indian buffalo in “The Buffalo” (CP, p. 24), the Alaskan 
reindeer in “Rigorists,” the elephants in “Elephants,” and the oxen in 
“The Arctic Ox (or Goat),” as well as the figurative encounter of the 
unicorn and the virgin in “Sea Unicorns and Land Unicorns” (CP, 
p. 77), serve as vehicles for portraying the nature of positive accord 
between man, animal, and nature. Each of these poems dramatizes an 
exchange of respectful sympathy from man to the domesticated crea- 
ture. In “Rigorists,” the introduction of Siberian reindeer into the 
Eskimo culture is seen as a miraculous event. In reality these animals, as 
the poem notes, saved the Eskimos from extinction. The imparted 
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wisdom contained in “Rigorists” is evidenced in that one dramatic 
historical fact. Yet, as the final lines of the poem suggest, the exchange 
here is not merely a material one: 
The battle was won 
by a quiet man, 
Sheldon Jackson, evangel to that race 
whose reprieve he read in the reindeer’s face. 


The biblical coloring of the language underscores the miraculous na- 
ture of the Eskimos’ survival. The introduction of the reindeer was an 
ecologically sound act that allowed the Eskimos to preserve their indig- 
enous natures as dependents upon animals. What Jackson saw in the 
reindeer’s gaze was the possibility of insuring the cultural as well as 
material survival of the Eskimo. And implicit in his description of this 
animal, “a queen/ of alpine flowers,” is a respectful sympathy for the 
creature’s beauty and the benevolent service that it could render in its 
new found home. 

“He ‘Digesteth Harde Yron’” is Moore’s forceful response to the 
moral dilemma of animal extinction. The poem’s first stanza sets up an 
opposition between surviving and extinct members of the same species: 


Although the aepyornis 

or roc that lived in Madagascar, and 
the moa are extinct, 
the camel-sparrow, linked 

with them in size — the large sparrow 
Xenophon saw walking by a stream — was and is 
a symbol of justice. 


The aepyornis, moa, and camel-sparrow are all large, flightless birds of 
the same species. Like the great auk of the poem’s last stanza, the 
aepyornis and moa became extinct as a result of man’s unchecked 
voracity. The camel-sparrow or common ostrich has survived bar- 
barities similar to the ones that caused others of its species to become 
extinct. The title of the poem is from Euphues: “The estrich digesteth 
harde yron to preserve his health” (CP, p. 277). Like the jerboa (CP, 
p. 10), the ostrich is able to achieve a balanced (indeed miraculous) 
accord with reality despite the extreme peril of its habitat. Thus the 
creature embodies justice in its persistent survival, like all of Moore’s 
animal subjects that elude man’s voraciousness. 

That voraciousness is evoked in the poem through references to 
consumptive, decorative, and sportive excesses of the cultures of an- 
cient Mesopotamia and Rome: 
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Six hundred ostrich-brains served 
at one banquet, the ostrich-plume-tipped tent 
and desert spear, jewel- 
gorgeous ugly egg-shell 
goblets, eight pairs of ostriches 
in harness, dramatize a meaning 
always missed by the externalist. 
The ironic presence of the ostrich plume, the symbol of justice, in this 
display of opulent excess helps to gloss the last two lines of the stanza. 
The symbolic plume was invoked in stanza four to sharply counter- 
balance the description of ostrich hunting in stanza three. Here it serves 
as an image suggestive of the eventual downfall of corrupt societies. 
Though the Roman Empire has collapsed, the ostrich, the symbol of 
Justice, continues to exist. The Romans and all cultures based on a 
materialist ethic are externalists. The ostrich is a symbol of the heroic, 
almost martyr-like, nature of those who are able to comprehend more 
than the external nature of experience, and endure. Its existence, like 
the symbolic plume, serves as an antidote to man’s rapaciousness: “it 
contradicts a greed that did not wisely spare/ the harmless solitaire.” 
The Pancatantra tradition of the extended beast fable which builds 
up many layers of meaning through its interrelated series of tales and 
verse can be illustrated by “An Octopus” (CP, p. 71). In the two 
hundred odd lines of the poem a digressive strategy is established 
through metaphors within metaphors, dramatic shifts of narrative de- 
scription and perspective, frequent interjections of philosophic com- 
mentary, and a plethora of diverse quoted materials. The poem is a 
Narrative description of a glacier, the titular octopus, and the environ- 
ment in which it exists. The digressions are framed by the simple 
metaphor established in the title and the first line: “‘An Octopus’/ of 
ice.” The first fifteen lines and the last twenty-two lines of the poem 
concentrate on the actual description of the octopus, and a reference to 
the “unegoistic action of the glaciers” occurs near the poem’s middle. 
The remaining lines are devoted to descriptions of the area’s weather, 
topographical features, animal and plant life, local lore, and vacation- 
ing tourists, as well as a long discussion of Greek metaphysical attitudes 
and a short comment on Henry James’s sensibility. The various de- 
scriptions of the glacier and mountain are all rendered with a deft 
precision of naturalistic detail, and thus underscore the major theme of 
ithe poem which is declaimed at the poem’s end: 
Neatness of finish! Neatness of finish! 
Relentless accuracy is the nature of this octopus 
with its capacity for fact. 
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The description of the metaphoric octopus and its environment illus- 
trates the aesthetic conviction and metaphysical imperative to observe 
the world and to express one’s response to it, always through an 
attention to details. This conviction is developed at length in the discus- 
sion of the ancient Greeks who “liked smoothness, distrusting what was 
back/ of what could not be seen.” The digressive nature of the poem is 
highlighted by the mention of the small ponies that just precedes the 
discussion of the Greeks. Preceding the account of the ponies is a short 
description of eleven eagles that listen to the roar of the melting ice 
flow, as well as a quoted comment on the sound of a marmot. The 
narrator then attributes the marmot’s frightened response to either a 
loosened stone, another marmot, or the ponies. An eighteen-line de- 
scription of the ponies follows. This meandering style occurs with more 
or less complexity in many of Moore’s longer poems. It allows the poet 
to develop revetberant moral implications within the visual context of 
the landscape, cityscape, seascape, or gardenscape. “The Plumet 
Basilisk” (CP, p. 20), “Sea Unicorns and Land Unicorns” (CP, p. 77), 
“The Pangolin” (CP, p. 117), “Elephants” (CP, p. 128), “Tom Fool at 
Jamaica” (CP, p. 162), and “Blue Bug” (CP, p. 218) are examples, and 
most of Moore’s long landscape poems and historical and philosophic 
narratives maintain the same digressive texture.'* These poems are not 
narratives, poetic essays, epics, dramatic monologues, pastorals, or ex- 
tended meditations, although they share some of the poetic strategies 
of these forms. They resemble fables because they have a controlling 
metaphor whose subject is an animal. 

It has been theorized that the fable had its origins in primitive 
allegories in which plants and animals spoke like men.'* This an- 
thropomorphism of nature is a predominant element of the fable 
tradition. In only a few of Moore’s poems do animals or animated 
forces literally speak or act as if they were men. But her creatures 
nevertheless convey truths applicable to human nature. The narratives 
of the Aesopian and eastern fable traditions are essentially revelations 
of principles of conduct. The poetic narrative was the simplest means 
for conveying an imaginative work of literature’s moral purpose with- 
out becoming either rhetorically sermonic or gnomic. Fables are, how- 
ever, imaginative entertainments as well as allegories. The history of 
the fable tradition reflects an irrepressible movement towards ex- 
panding the dimensions of the genre’s basic formula. The Pancatantra 
tradition exhibits the anecdotal and cumulative possibilities of the 
fable’s narrative. The Aesopian fable presents a single moral or satiric 
action through a classic succinctness of form and content. During the 
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Roman Empire, Phaedrus expanded the metrical possibilities of the 
form in his versified collection of the Aesopian tales. He also intro- 
duced topical and political satire, a direction that leads to the religious 
fables of the Reformation and a work such as Dryden’s The Hind and the 
Panther and later Gay’s Fables and Orwell’s Animal Farm. Animal 
characters persisted as central components of these narratives, even if 
the stylistic treatment of the animals reflected a commonplace symbolic 
inheritance from Aesop, the Pancatantra, and the Bible. 

Although the moral of a tale could be acted out by any arrange- 
ment of animals, a body of stock associations with certain animals 
provided narrative depth and color. So, a lion is lordly, a wolf 
treacherous, and so forth. These stock associations were indispensable 
to the medieval beast epic, an episodic animal tale in the Pancatantra 
tradition. Thus the hero of Roman de Renart is the fox, a stock symbol 
for cunning. The creatures’ distinctive physical characteristics could 
also help enliven the narrative as in Aesop’s “The Crow and the 
Pitcher” where the bird’s beak adds an element of actuality to the moral 
of necessity and invention, and in the description of the crab’s sidling 
walk in “The Crab and Her Mother.” Chaucer’s “Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” a 
beast fable related to the Roman de Renart, and derived, ultimately, 
from the Pancatantra, extends the descriptive possibilities of animal 
nature through its fidelity to the rustic scenes of barnyard life. Almost 
none of the animals depicted in the fable traditions possessed fantastic 
natures such as the aspidochelone of the Physiologus tradition or fan- 
tastic characteristics like Aesop’s “The Goose with the Golden Eggs.”!® 

The animals of the fable tradition, then, are interchangeable sym- 
bols that illustrate a moral. Truncated depictions of the animals’ char- 
acteristics that are taken from animal lore provide the only naturalistic 
density for these symbols. This is the case through the mid-nineteenth 
century. Thus, for example, the monkey who thought eyeglasses were 
worthless because it did not understand their function could have been 
replaced by any other animal in Krylov’s fable on ignorance, “The 
Monkey and the Spectacles.”!7 With the rise of children’s writers such 
as Carroll, Kipling, Grahame,!® and Potter and adult fabulists like 
Tolkien and our contemporary Richard Adams, animal images that 
maintain highly detailed naturalistic fidelity and depict fantastic beings 
have become common features of the modern fable tradition. Through 
these innovations the nature and character of the animal in its own 
right dominates the form. The imaginative depiction of these crea- 
tures becomes more fundamental to the value of the fable than the 
moral itself. Attention is drawn principally to the realities of Squirrel 
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Nutkin, the White Rabbit, or the hobbit Frodo. The great moral themes 
in which these beings participate are set in the background. Like these 
most recent exponents of the fable Moore is interested in the imagi- 
native development of her animal subjects. The body of her poetry 
exhibits the major structural and thematic concerns of the fable tradi- 
tion and extends the moral and aesthetic dimensions of this tradition, 
but her most distinctive work in the fabulist mode involves her treat- 
ment of the animal image. 

Moore uses elements from every type of folktale in her poetry,’® 
but chooses the fable as her vehicle because it is the only type of animal 
tale that explicitly points to a moral. She chose the fables of La Fon- 
taine as her major work of translation and incorporated lines from 
these fables into several of her own poems,?° although she has also 
translated Adalbert Stifter’s wonder tale “Rock Crystal” and retold 
Charles Perrault’s versions of “Puss in Boots,” “Cinderella,” and 
“Sleeping Beauty.”?! The association of Moore with La Fontaine and 
with the fable became a standard assumption with the 1954 publication 
of her translations of The Fables of La Fontaine. In a Festschrift for 
Moore, Harry Levin presents a casual but discerning catalogue of the 
similarities between Moore and various French writers and sources.” 
In his comments on the La Fontaine translations he noted how “the 
human bestiary has been so thoroughly assimilated that the esprit gaulois 
is refined into a quintessence of Yankee wit.”?* Moore’s success with 
her idiomatic translations of La Fontaine’s Fables is evident. An exam- 
ple from “The Lion in Love”?4 will illustrate her accomplishment. The 
tale begins with an allusion to a fabulous period in which animals could 
converse with human beings, The French reads: 

Du temps que les bétes parlaient 

Les lions entre autres voulaient 

Entre admis dans notre alliance.?® 
Moore translates the lines as follows: 

Before their speech was obstructed, 

Lions or such as were attracted 

To young girls, sought an alliance. 

Why not??6 
In this translation as in her poetry Moore attempts to concretize expe- 
rience through the use of colloquial locutions, a compulsive wit, and 
clinically precise images and acts. La Fontaine’s tone here is similar to 
the anecdotal “Once upon a time” of a fairy tale. He is amusingly 
patronizing in his account of the fabulous Golden Age when animals 
could talk; hence, Moore’s droll interrogative at the beasts’ supposed 
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desire to converse with men. Since the classical tradition of the Golden 
Age is not well known to an American readership, Moore transforms 
La Fontaine’s reverie, albeit a witty one, into a contemporary narrative 
about love. The colloquialism of Moore’s “alliance” turns the tale im- 
mediately into a modern romance. And her interjection carries the 
same droll wit in relation to her romance as La Fontaine’s did in 
relation to his legendary Golden Age. j 
Most of the later full-length studies of Moore recognize her mastery 
in putting La Fontaine into an American idiom.?’ In their analyses the 
inevitable comparison between the Fables and Moore’s other poems is 
explored, although never to any length. The obvious similarities are 
noted: the witty tone, the light rhyme, the precision of language, the 
interest in animals, and the moral viewpoint. None, however, calls her a 
fabulist or her poems fables. The majority of the initial reviews of 
Moore’s translations were positive and reiterated Levin’s assessment of 
Moore’s successful transference of idiom.?8 Howard Nemerov, in an 
introductory paragraph to his negative review of the translations, sug- 
gests that Moore is not a fabulist: . 
But there is, I find, a great distance between a Moore jerboa and 
a La Fontaine rat ... My fine critical hindsight tells me now, 
what it didn’t warn me beforehand, that Miss Moore has never 
been a fabulist at all, that her animals never acted out her 
moralities; that their function was ever to provide a minutely 
detailed, finely perceived symbolic knot to be a center for the 
pattern of her recondite meditations; that what she shares with 
La Fontaine is a shrewdness and delicacy of getting there — 
their fables, in fact — are so different as to be opposed.”® 


For Nemerov, Moore is not a fabulist, like, for example, La Fontaine, 
because her animals are incidental to her poetic meditations. Her 
poems are not moral tales acted out by her animal subjects but abstruse 
flights of fancy that are somehow provoked by and centered on these 
animals. Though Nemerov is accurate in linking Moore's style with that 
of La Fontaine, his dissassociation of her animal and her morality is 
questionable. All Moore’s creatures reflect her moralities by example. 
Her poems are the narratives of the creatures’ natures, and these 
natures become the controlling metaphors that express her moral 
_points. Thus we have a collection of poems that includes fables on the 
paper nautilus’ maternal love, the metaphoric octopus’ neatness, the 
thousecat’s naturalness, the Siberian reindeer’s adaptation, the ostriches’ 
Iperseverance, the elephants’ patience, the Arctic ox’s beneficence, and 
sso forth. In each of Moore’s fables the relationship between the aes- 
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thetic quality of the animal subject and the moral lesson to be drawn 
from that subject is evident. Despite its density of syntax, language, 
tone, and meaning, a Moore poem bears the implicit form of the fable. 
This density makes the poems appear to be abstruse. But an explication 
of Moore’s moral concerns makes apparent the resemblance of her 
poems not only to the structure and but also to the aims of the fable. 
Her animal subjects are reminders of the moral nature of the universe 
and of the universal myth of the Golden Age. This last association is 
suggested in the shared attitude toward animals and the shared con- 
ception of moral order that Koch discovered in Moore and La Fon- 
taine. 

In a review of Wallace Stevens’ Auroras of Autumn, Moore compares 
Stevens’ art to that of La Fontaine because of his “spectacularly quiet 
verbal harmonies,” his “modest authoritativeness,” and his reserved evo- 
cation of the “-durable, the classic, the incontestable.’ °° Both Stevens 
and La Fontaine are deft verbal stylists whose poems express, respec- 
tively, aesthetic and proverbial truths. These truths are intuited and 
constructed solely within the imagination: “Sensibility imposes silence 
which the imagination transmutes into eloquence.”?! The quality of the 
eloquently stated truth that Moore ascribes to both Stevens and La 
Fontaine is applicable to Moore herself. Her poetry also offers the 
impressive but unstressed assonance, internal rhymes, and end off 
rhymes that she detects in Stevens and La Fontaine. She quotes two 
lines from La Fontaine as an illustration: 

Ne craignez point, d’entrer au prison de la belle. 

Ce n’est qu’à nous qu’elle cruelle.*” 
The assonance of the “p,” “cr,” “n,” and “qu” sounds reflects one of 
Moore’s own favored poetic techniques as do the more recognizable 
internal and slant end rhymes such as those of the “ez” (“er”) and “elle” 
sounds. But the presiding stylistic trait which Moore and La Fontaine 
share is the “surgical courtesy”** that first attracted her to La Fontaine, 
rather than their common interest in animals, social satire, and the 
fable form. For Moore, the quality of “surgical courtesy” exhibited in 
her own poetry is often manifested in a rhetorical density similar to 
that of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English prose moralists, a 
subtle transference of idiom. 

Though it is clear that Moore’s poetry exhibits moral themes, 1s 
filled with animal subjects, and so resembles the fable, it is also clear that 
her poems are not highly crafted static reworkings of classic parables 
but idiosyncratic meditations focused upon animal images. This proce- 

dure is illustrated by “The Web One Weaves of Italy” (CP, p. 164): 
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One salutes—on reviewing again 


this modern mythologia 

esopica—its nonchalances of the mind, 
that “fount by which enchanting gems are split.” 
Are we not charmed by the result? 


The poem’s first two stanzas are based on descriptions Moore found in 
an article on Italian festivals and fairs, but the poem as a whole takes its 
moral inspiration from La Fontaine’s “The Monkey and the Leopard,” 
from which the quoted line in stanza three cited above is drawn. This 
tale exemplifies the thesis that heartfelt actions are superior to ones 
that are merely ostentatious. This moral forms the fourth and last 
stanza of the poem: 
since flowering 
is more than mere talent for spectacle, : 
Because the heart is in it as well. 


Although the ostensive moral of the poem is based on the La Fontaine 
tale, it is La Fontaine’s polite but incisive critical tone, his “surgical 
courtesy,” that interests and inspires Moore. In most of Moore’s poems 
this critical tone evolves in the course of the meandering meditation 
upon her subject. The meditation, the web one weaves, is itself a 
“mythologialesopica,” but a modern one. That is, this characteristic moral 
meditation is the same thing in spirit as an Aesopian narrative. Moore 
expresses her debt to the Aesopian fable: the moralizing impulse of 
that form is transferred to the dynamic meditative process which in- 
forms Moore’s poetry. Her poems, like Aesop’s fables, subject reality to 
a moralizing order. 

An understanding of Moore’s conception of the respective roles of 
imagination and reality in poetry would be helpful here, and is con- 
veniently achieved by comparing her with two of her contemporaries 
who shared similar subject matter. Both Wallace Stevens and William 
Carlos Williams, like Moore, returned again and again to the confron- 
tation of the poetic consciousness with the structure of actuality. All 
three wrote landscape poems, poems inspired by art, and studies of 
individual natural phenomena. For Stevens, poetry was an exercise in 
which the interaction between a highly sensitive imagination and the 
surface of reality creates a supreme fiction. Stevens’ poetry is philo- 
sophic in that he is consciously exploring the problems of ordering 
reality and the emotions, delineating the metaphoric structure of im- 
pressions, and portraying the aesthetic consequences of art. In “Anec- 
dote of the Jar,”34 for example, the phenomenological problem of an 
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aesthetic ordering is illustrated by the narrator’s placing a jar upon a 
hill and his describing the effect this new design has upon the sur- 
rounding landscape. His poetry reflects his cardinal requisite for the 
supreme fiction; it is abstract, albeit, as he would have it, blooded with 
reality. 

For Williams, poetry represents the immediate, visceral engage- 
ment with the texture of reality that is unmediated by any philosophic 
ordering, aesthetic predilection, received structure, or academic tone— 
what he termed, in his insistent colloquial idiom, “contact”: “man with 
nothing but the thing and the feeling of that thing.”*> The subject of a 
Williams poem determines the form and the meaning of that poem. 
The poet does not impose his intellect, will, or imagination upon his 
subject. As he declares in Paterson: “No ideas but in things.” The poet's 
imagination and the meaning of a poem are generated by the poetic 
subject itself. And for Williams, the subject of poetry is what Stevens 
termed anti-poetic; that is, subjects are taken from the palpable world 
and serve as unique individual complexes in their own right. Thus in 
“The Red Wheelbarrow”3® the significance of the ordinary texture of 
actuality is asserted in the simple image of an observed red wheelbar- 
row and white chickens. These ontologically vibrant subjects are to- 
gether an instance of the poetic nexuses that, according to Williams, 
infuse and enrich reality. This is what Williams means when he notes 
that “so much depends/ upon” these elementary images. The ordinary is 
the focal point of poetry and the engenderer of imagination. 

Moore stands somewhere between the extremes of Stevens’ aes- 
theticism and Williams’ thoroughgoing revelatory realism. She declared 
in a 1936 lecture at Brooklyn College that “imagination is a quality if 
not the quality on which poetry rests.”?7 Stevens viewed imagination as 
an aesthetic order imposed upon things. His poems were about reality 
but not of it. Williams viewed the imagination as a mechanism that was 
activated by its encounter with reality itself. For Stevens the imagina- 
tion presides over poetry and reality. For Williams reality presides over 
poetry and the imagination. In Moore we find an aesthetic ordering 
like that of Stevens connected with a fidelity to actuality like that of 
Williams. 

Much Moore criticism examines the cumulative process by which 
she created her poems. “The Sycamore” (CP, p. 167), for example, 

explores the assumption that unblemished appearance and physical 
magnitude are not necessarily the only criteria of beauty or grace. The 
poem is a fable that combines a descriptive fidelity to concrete images 
with the imaginative transformation of these images through 
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metaphoric figures. It offers a complex metaphor of a faithfully de- 
scribed albino giraffe that looks like the sycamore. A sycamore when it 
has lost its bark and an albino giraffe are totally white except for the 
few shards of unpealed bark on the tree and the muted impressions of 
ovals on the animal. The stately beauty and uniform color of this 
towering, composite creature are juxtaposed to the diminutive size and 
variegated color of the objects and creatures in the poem: 
steppingstones, the Hampshire pig, the white butterfly, and the tiny 
insect upon a stalk. The fidelity of Moore’s description of natural 
phenomena has been documented with reference to the giraffe, the 
pig, and the stones.*8 The imaginative union of these three and the tree 
and butterfly through a motif of white and piebald color is achieved by 
the compressed associative and metaphoric construction of the poem 
itself. The characteristic moral is asserted: “there’s more than just one 
kind of grace.” And the fable structure is suggested in the insect’s fairy 
tale-like comment upon the giraffe’s stature: “ ‘And there was I/like a 
fieldmouse at Versailles.” To use Blake’s famous terms Moore is de- 
claring that one could see beauty and grace in a grain of sand, here the 
unassuming insect, as well as in the butterfly, the steppingstones, and 
the miniatures of Imami. The controlling images of the poem are 
faithful to actuality but transformed by the aesthetic and moral order- 
ing of the poem. 

In contrast is a poem like Stevens’ “The Snow Man.” Although 
the ostensible subject of the poem is the snow man, this object is not 
described. Rather, an imaginative projection of that object’s synes- 
thetic response to winter is evoked, a supreme fiction about a season. 
Also in contrast is Williams’ “Iris’*® which presumably describes an 
actual experience. The personal “we” of the Williams’ poem contrasts 
with Stevens’ rhetorical “one” and Moore’s anecdotal, almost narra- 
tively conventional “I.” The figurative language provoked by the expe- 
rience of the flower’s scent in “Iris” is conventionally descriptive: “blue 
as/ of the sea,” “trumpeting/petals.” Stevens’ evocation of a winter at- 
mosphere of the senses and Moore’s metaphor-within-metaphor, her 
fairy-tale ending, and her color motif are more complex and imagi- 
natively worked than the images in the Williams’ poem. But Moore's 
giraffe, like Williams’ iris, is willfully constrained by and in precise 
accord with the texture of visible reality, unlike Stevens’ hypothetical 
:snow man. In a review of Kora in Hell, accordingly, Moore notes that 
‘Williams belonged to “no school but experience.”*! She has also praised 
lhim elsewhere for his accuracy of description while significantly ob- 
sserving that he was often too specific.42 In her review of Stevens’ 
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Auroras of Autumn Moore notes that Stevens’ poetics offer an aesthetic 
pleasure in which “the intangible is more real than the visible,”*3 thus 
recognizing the abstract nature of his craft. Moore’s own poetry, com- 
monly thought of as poetic literalism, is a deft blending of Stevens’ 
aestheticism and Williams’ realism. 

In the Aesopian fable the narrative exists almost solely to illustrate 
a single piece of proverbial wisdom. Even in the tale-within-a-tale 
structure of the Pancatantra tradition, the narrative progress of each 
individual tale is straightforward and economically bound to the tale’s 
given moral. Moore’s meditations are geometric rather than lineal nar- 
ratives, and her penchant for diverse quotations and the absence of 
lexical connectives further stresses her insistence on the cumulative, 
self-referential, and spatial nature of her meditations. Her poems may 
be fables, but they are structurally closer to dreams than to storyteller’s 
anecdotes. Even when the fable form is stylistically embroidered, as in 
the case of La Fontaine’s reworkings of Aesop, the inevitable logic of a 
transparently simple narrative and a naive allegory is present. 

A Moore poem, however, is a complex fabric that must be taken 
whole in order to be comprehended. Moore shares with William Carlos 
Williams the view that a poem is a whole with a single meaning, a view 
she cites in a 1941 lecture at Vassar College.44 This notion of a poetic 
whole takes the form in Moore’s poetry of the controlling metaphor 
that is usually manifest as an animal image. But with Moore one should 
remember Goethe’s dictum that if one would seek comfort in the 
whole, one must learn to discover the whole in the smallest part.“ 
Moore’s view of reality is part of a consistent moral sensibility that finds 
precepts and aesthetic pleasure in the texture of actuality. The subject 
of this sensibility is always a finely observed object, animal, experience, 
episode in cultural history, landscape, abstraction, emotion, and often, 
a collection of these. Each precisely rendered observation and figura- 
tive expression must be attended to through the insistent focus of 
Moore’s creative sensibility, manifest as the poem’s controlling 
metaphor. When Elizabeth Bishop notes in “Invitation to Miss Moore,” 
that “Manhattan/ is awash with morals,”4® she is pointing to Moore's 
controlling sensibility. The adjective “awash” is exact. Moore’s sense of 
the world is not a preconditioned and inevitable one. She has a pre- 
dominant attitude, what she would call a predilection, that is receptive 
to the variable and manifold quality of human experience and its 

subject, the world. That world’s province is not, in its bodying forth in 
poetry, a firmly codified one, like the fable. It is a complex fabric that is 
flooded with innumerable instances of specific subjects suitable for 
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examination by the poet’s sensibility, a sensibility in Moore’s case always 
infused by love. 

In the particularly dense poem “Efforts of Affection” (CP, p. 147) 
Moore examines the proper function of love: one must maintain a 
prideless internal strength through efforts of love in order to achieve a 
sense of wholeness and humanity. The inevitable moral succinctly 
notes: “love can make one/ bestial or make a beast a man.” The poem 
alludes to La Fontaine in its assertion of each person’s obligation to 
overcome brutal or unprudential inclinations through the inner 
strength of love: “love’s extraordinary-ordinary stubbornness/ like La 
Fontaine’s.” In simple terms, the poem expresses the maxim that it is 
prudent to have moral strength. This maxim declares the central af- 
firmation of the fable tradition, an affirmation which sustains all of La 
Fontaine’s and Moore’s fables. For Moore love is that province out of 
which the classic truths are discerned and explored. Moral strength 
comes from love and seems equated with it. Her vision is essentially a 
passive one: humility, patience, and love are protective coverings of the 
soul. These virtues inspire revelation and divine grace.*” Like a prism 
in light, a recurring image in Moore, love has a peculiar sensitivity tc 
the world that reveals its hidden truths. 

Thus, love functions like the imagination but is essentially higher 
in nature because of its mastery over experience and the concerns of 
the imagination itself. In effect, Moore values La Fontaine’s ability to 
offer a classic anatomy of love and hence prudence. The poetic fable is 
an ideal vehicle to express prudential wisdom, although Moore ex- 
pands the dimensions of the form to include explorations of traditional 
ethical and spiritual values. In an early uncollected poem that was 
published in The Lantern of Bryn Mawr College, the strategies of the 
simple allegory that dominate the later mature fable-like poems are 
introduced. The Latin title “Tunica Pallio Proprior” is translated in the 
poem’s first line:48 

My coat is nearer than my cloak; 

Inside 

My coat is an integument of pride. 
The poem presents the concise self-realization of the narrator’s moral 
nature. The poem alludes to the classic symbol of hypocrisy, the wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. In Moore’s elemental allegory, the coat and the 
cloak serve as metaphors for the superficiality of the external aspect of 
human nature. The coat and the cloak conceal the narrator’s defective 
internal nature, pride. But in this early poem Moore’s interest in 
presenting abstract moral conflicts in physically concrete images is 
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already apparent. The coat and the cloak are traditional poetic symbols 
for the body or covering of the soul and thus additional tangible 
descriptive details are unnecessary to express the poem’s significance. 
The word “integument,” however, is precise and refers to the external 
layer of an organism, thus associating the abstract moral quality of 
pride with a concrete biologic phenomena. 

Although most of Moore’s animal fables are developed through a 
metaphor adopted from one of an animal’s characteristics, in other 
poems, such as “The Monkeys” (CP, p. 40), the animals do not provide 
a controlling metaphor for the poems’ moral, although their ren- 
derings are as rich as those in which one creature embodies the thesis. 
“The Monkeys,” a satire on philistine misapprehensions of art, is pre- 
sented in the form of a highly rhetorical lecture. Any creature could 
have served as the lecturer and any scene could have provided the 
setting if Moore were writing entirely in the classic fable tradition. But 

y the choice of scene, the African veldt, and the opulent description of 
the creatures and of the other images attests to Moore’s enlargement of 
the fable form. The moral of the poem is a subtle inversion of the 
adage that beauty is only skin deep. The poem suggests that the literal 
surface of reality is beautiful if comprehended in the correct manner. 
The philistine literalists alluded to in the lecture cannot perceive the 
beauty of the world because they are blinded by the cultural rubric of 
art. For them art is an impenetrable otherness, not an accessible facet 
and expression of experience. The descriptions of the elephant’s “fog- 
colored skin,” the feline narrator’s “wedge-shaped, slate-grey marks on 
its forelegs and the resolute tail,’ and the awesome power of art, 
transformed by the literalists into a mercantile sea that “ ‘proffers 
flattery in exchange for hemp/, rye, flax, horses, platinum, timber, and 
fur,” comprise an account of the seemingly enigmatic nature of beauty. 
The poem thus suggests that the world itself defines aesthetic value. 
True familiarity with the commonplace transforms it and provides the 
experience of beauty. Animals were chosen to illustrate this discourse 
on beauty because, being deeply of the world, they embody beauty. 
Moore accordingly notes of her interest in animals: “They are subjects 
for art and exemplars of it, are they not?”*% 

Moore’s animals are depicted with a naturalist’s precision. Moore 
has documented the naturalist prose and cinematic sources of her 
animal descriptions in the notes appended to several of her animal 
poems such as “The Plumet Basilisk” (CP, p. 20), “The Frigate Pelican” 
(CP, p. 25), “The Pangolin” (CP, p. 117), and “Elephants” (CP, p. 128). 
This zoological fidelity is characteristic. The depiction of the jerboa’s 
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use of its tail to keep its balance in “The Jerboa” (CP, p. 10), for 
example, occurs in a passage from Smaller Mammals of North America 
that is recorded in Moore’s diary.®® The flat, scientific tone of these 
prose sources is, however, lyrically transformed when the animals be- 
come subjects for Moore’s fables, as the animated conclusion to “The 
Jerboa” illustrates: 


Its leaps should be set 
to the flageolet; 
pillar body erect 
on a three-cornered smooth-working Chippendale 
claw—propped on hind legs, and tail as third toe, 
between leaps to its burrow. 


The majority of Moore’s animal subjects have never appeared before in 
imaginative literature. Thus exotic creatures such as jerboas, plumet 
basilisks, pangolins, and arctic oxen enter the fable genre for the first 
time. Moore’s descriptive accuracy evokes vividly both her more famil- 
iar subjects, like the elephant, cat, or jelly-fish, and the entirely fabu- 
lous creatures, like the unicorn and the kylin. 

The animal image served the fable because, in its origins, these 
creatures were representations of an animistic and mythic comprehen- 
sion of the world. When the fable was conventionalized as a simple 
allegory of proverbial wisdom, the animals became symbols of that 
wisdom as anthropomorphic spokesmen for human nature. But 
throughout the history of the genre, the original enchantment with 
these animals in their own right came to assert itself. Thus in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries as much theoretical 
discussion of the genre was concerned with the nature of man’s interest 
in animals as it was with the form’s pedagogical intentions.*! Far from 
being opaque symbols, these creatures were viewed as bearing in kind 
the same moral participation in the world as man. They displayed the 
moral nature of the universe. And with the romantics animals were no 
longer Cartesian machines or living moral ciphers but reminders of 
what Herder calls the “Golden Age,” a primitive time in which man and 
beast were joined in a common unity. This notion was conveyed in a 
highly civilized way in La Fontaine’s “The Lion in Love” and other 
fables, through what Hugh Kenner calls “pastoral urbanity.”®? It is also 
embodied in the epigraph from Isaiah at the head of this essay. Those 
verses inform Moore’s concern with animals, addressing the moral prob- 
lem of how men should relate to the natural world and to each other. 
Moore's fables are, like the offices of silent love of the epigraph from 


Yogananda, attempts to perceive and celebrate intimations of the 
Golden Age. 
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Through the virtues of steadfastness, strength, humility, love, pa- 
tience and resistance, the concord of the Golden Age is achieved. And 
even out of concord the individual creature can thrive, realize its 
authentic nature, and manifest beauty. Some of Moore’s poems present 
visions of the desired concord through what could be termed land- 
scapes of the character of nature. Here the pastoral vision of the 
Golden Age in which man and beast live in harmony is manifested in 
actuality, despite the imprudent and discordant nature of the contem- 
porary world.5? The poems in which the almost sentimental scenes with 
house pets occur, such as “Peter” (CP, p. 43), “ ‘Reminiscent of a Wave 
at the Curl’” (CP, p. 244), and “Prevalent at One Time” (CP, p. 247), 
are staid versions of this accord. While the mirroring of the geometric 
precision of the birds’ nests by the architectural structure in “The 
Icosasphere” (CP, p. 143) suggests the ultimate similarity between na- 
ture and technological society, the pacific interchange with the other- 
ness of nature is best represented in poems where animals and man live 
and work together. The Indian buffalo being led by the herd-boys in 
“The Buffalo” (CP, p. 28), the reindeer staring back at its observers in 
“Rigorists” (CP, p. 96), and the man asleep on the reclining elephant in 
“Elephants” (CP, p. 128) are notable examples. But in a stanza from 
“The Arctic Ox (or Goat)” (CP, p. 194) that evokes the prophetic 
imagery of Jsaiah, man and beast are brought into consummate har- 
mony: 

They join you as you work; 
love jumping in and out of holes, 
play in water with the children, 


learn fast, know their names, 
will open gates and invent games. 


Animals, unlike man, are able to maintain acts of love, accord, 
service, and the like in a pure state, without psychological ambiguity or 
willed complexity, and thus serve as potent exemplars of moral virtue. 
Moore’s animal subjects do not, however, betray conventional emblem- 
atic associations. Thus the virtue of patience is exemplified in the poem 
“Elephants” by the elephant, a creature that is equated with strength in 
the Western literary tradition and clumsiness in the modern secular 
imagination. The Indian elephants of “Elephants” maintain the same 
practicality and patience in their domesticated service as the buffalo in 
“The Buffalo.” Like the elephant nature portrayed in “Diligence Is to 
Magic as Progress Is to Flight,”*4 the Indian elephant embodies a 
substantial aesthetic and moral principle that contradicts the nature of 


its human masters: 
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His held-up fore-leg for use 


as a stair, to be climbed or descended with 

the aid of his ear, expounds the brotherhood 

of creatures to man the encroacher, by the 

small word with the dot, meaning know—the verb bud. 


These knowers “arouse feelings that they are 

allied to man” and can change roles with their trustees. 
The elephant’s dominating characteristic is patience, variously de- 
scribed in the poem as “serenity,” “a pilgrims’/ pattern of revery,” and 
equanimity. Here as in “Diligence Is to Magic as Progress Is to Flight,” 
the elephant’s slow movements are seen as a representation of a sub- 
stantial knowledge that is opposed to an ephemeral, but highly charged, 
worldly experience that passes for knowledge. This dichotomy is pre- 
sented in the concluding lines: “Who rides on a tiger can never 
dismount;/ asleep on an elephant, that is repose.” In the Indian culture 
the elephant is a symbol of divine wisdom and an avatar of Buddha. 
Although it maintains a practical demeanor in captivity, the creature is 
charged with the serenity of its symbolic nature. Thus the Sanskrit 
word for knowing, bid, is reflective of the elephant’s spiritual wisdom 
and prudential behavior. Its patient service to its masters is an exten- 
sion of these qualities, and as such provides man with an example for 
understanding his own moral nature, the desired “repose” of the 
poem’s last line. 

In “The Arctic Ox (or Goat)” a portrait of accord close to the 
idealized notion of the Golden Age is represented in a fable on benefi- 
cence. The poem humorously evokes the creature’s frolicsome and 
companionable nature. The ox’s wool, which is used in the clothing 
industry, becomes a metaphor for the beast’s harmlessness, and, by 
extension, an ecologically sound example of animal husbandry: 

To wear the arctic fox 
you have to kill it. Wear 
giviut—the underwool of the arctic ox— 
pulled off it like a sweater; 
your coat is warm; your conscience, better. 
Here is an antidote to the fur industry’s exploitation in “New York” 
(CP, p. 54) and a more humane ecological system than the one of the 
Eskimo in “Rigorists.” The ox’s dual nature is whimsically presented in 
stanza six: 
these ponderosos could dominate 
the rare-hairs market in Kashan and yet 
you could not have a choicer pet. 
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The union of economic sufficiency and friendliness makes the arctic 
ox’s existence with man almost an idealized one. The images of the 
beast’s play with children and the song-birds’ use of its wool for their 
nests emphasize the integrated accord of the human and animal 
worlds. A moral imperative underlies Moore’s regard for this vision of 


concordance. 
If we can’t be cordial 
to these creatures’ fleece, 
I think that we deserve to freeze. 


We are advised to cultivate the peaceable vision embodied in “The 
Arctic Ox (or Goat).” Moore does not say that we will perish if we do 
not, she says only that we would “deserve to.” Frozen oblivion would 
be just regard for cold indifference. 


All previously unpublished material by Marianne Moore is used with the 
permission of Clive E. Driver, Literary Executor of the Estate of Marianne C. 
Moore. 
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After The Fables: 
The Translator as Poet 


ROSALIE SPROUT 


a 


There is a touch of La Fontaine, for better or worse, in everything 
Marianne Moore wrote after the Fables. Her later critical essays such as 
“Subject, Predicate, Object” and “Idiosyncrasy and Technique” use 
examples from the translations to illustrate poetic principles like 
“straight writing” and “concentration.” Her later poems with their 
elements of fantasy and their concern for the preservation of American 
cultural artifacts in rhyme recall La Fontaine’s fanciful fables, composed 
for specific occasions and personalities in seventeenth-century France. The 
end-rhymes of later poems and their appeal in general to the ear can be 
traced to the weeks, months, and years spent with La Fontaine’s fables and 
cannot be fully apprehended nor appreciated outside the context of her 
intense work from 1945 to 1954 on these translations. 

Most readers of Moore’s poetry either skip the Fables altogether, or 
are familiar only with the ones included in the incomplete Complete 
Poems or the Marianne Moore Reader. Some critics have complained that 
since Marianne Moore admitted she could not speak French nor 
understand spoken French very well, she had no business tackling the 
project in the first place. John Ciardi sighed with regret that the poet 
had attempted translation at all rather than reworking the old fables 
herself, much as La Fontaine had done.! Helen Vendler cautions that 
“Not a great deal should be claimed for them.”? Even Moore’s friend 
and advocate, Laurence Stapleton, sees the Fables as a “detour,” al- 
though Stapleton believes “that some of her finest work is in the book, 
and that the nature of the task invested her with skills different from 
those of her earlier poetry.”3 Stapleton advances the idea of forward 
progress in her study of the poet’s career, and says that after the fables 
Moore “came back from the detour to her own road forward.”4 
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Nine years of work, even in the career of a long-lived poet, would 
seem too significant to be considered merely a “detour.” We should be 
more interested in the road taken by Moore than in the one not taken. 
In addition to working on her translations during those years, Moore 
also wrote some new poems and revised others for the Collected Poems 
(1951) which won her the Bollingen, the National Book Award for 
Poetry and a Pulitzer. A variorum edition of Moore’s poems would help 
to illumine just what impact, if any, her work as a translator had on her 
later revisions. 

The Fables have had their defenders and admirers. T. S. Eliot 
undertook the publication of Selected Fables by Faber and Faber in 
England. (He felt that there was not enough of an audience in England 
to warrant publication of the complete Fables.) Hugh Kenner cited the 
“miraculous” nature of all convincing translation, and called Moore's 
Fables “the work of a deliberate and indefatigable intelligence, which 
earns its reward when the translator’s special diction, personal and by 
existing literary standards impure, re-creates the French aplomb with 
an absoluteness no careful reader is going to ascribe to luck.”> And 
John Ashbery wrote: “These are among the truly miraculous works of 
our time, and ought to be required reading for every beginning poet.”® 

George Steiner uses Moore’s translations as an example of suc- 
cessful alchemy—the recreation of a poem’s meaning and form in 
another language for another time. He admires Moore’s creative so- 
lutions to certain problems posed by translating La Fontaine’s French 
into English. “The cunning plainness of the Fables, La Fontaine's ad- 
mixture of colloquial with neo-classical modes, exactly suited Marianne 
Moore’s gifts.” 

Moore was fifty-eight years old and an established American poet 
when she undertook the long and arduous task, thereby reversing Ezra 
Pound’s prescription of translation as a valuable exercise for beginning 
poets. (Perhaps because he had learned this way, Pound regularly advised 
novice poets to learn their craft by doing translation.) But the circum- 
stances of Moore’s life conspired to make her work on La Fontaine's 
fables fulfill a different function. Besides giving her the momentum to 
continue writing at a point in her life when she needed a literary task, 
the process of translation had a disintegrative as well as an integrative 
impact on her later poetry. 

Although there is much to admire in Bonnie Costello’s study of 
Marianne Moore's poems, it is hard to agree that much of the “late 
work lacks sincerity and gusto.” Rather, the later poems are a con- 
tinuation of Moore’s search for and celebration of the genuine in 
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American life. These poems are different from the earlier ones, but it is 
premature to say they represent a “falling off” of Moore’s poetic 
genius. She is picking and choosing those things she hopes to preserve, 
often for a larger, more public audience. Her concern for the moral, 
social, and cultural fabric of the nation expresses itself in “Love in 
America?,” a poem advocating passion in terms of tenderness and 
sincerity, “Camperdown Elm,” a poem to save a tree, “Carnegie Hall: 
Rescued,” a poem to save a building, and “Rescue with Yul Brynner,” a 
poem about saving people. If Moore is less of a “poet’s poet” in these 
poems, it is because her audience changed and she remembered “that 
we/ do not admire what/ we cannot understand.”* Usefulness and under- 
standing were always part of Moore’s aesthetic, but are most prevalent in 
some of the later poetry. 

Marianne Moore’s “poetic method,” which she*said depended on 
finding a “felicitous phrase”!° from friends’ conversations or her read- 
ing and then building a collage of other “flies in amber” that she 
imbued with her own special meaning, was reversed in the process of 
translating the Fables. Unsure of her French and her ability to under- 
stand La Fontaine’s meaning in some instances (and therefore appeal- 
ing to her committee of helpers: Ezra Pound, Harry Levin, Monroe 
Engel, Malcolm Cowley), she had to create her own felicitous phrase to 
translate La Fontaine’s meaning into a poem for a contemporary 
American/English audience. That she also chose to reproduce La Fon- 
taine’s rhyme scheme and rhythms was both a special challenge and a 
handicap. English has fewer rhymes than French, and the elegant 
feminine rhymes of French are especially difficult to manage in English 
without becoming predictable or singsong. 

Just as she embellished La Fontaine’s fables with visual metaphors 
and similes, moral comment and her own special point of view, La 
Fontaine’s verse form and content exerted their dynamic presence on 
her poetic sensibility. In 1966, John Ashbery thought “her new, tough 
simplicity ... might be the result of the discipline imposed by her La 
Fontaine translations.” More recently, Laurence Stapleton has noted 
the amount of fantasy in later poems, starting with “Apparition of 
Splendor” and “Then the Ermine.”!? 

I would suggest that in addition to simplicity and fantasy, the 
experience of translating La Fontaine provided the poet with some 
“felicitous phrases” for new poems, and that her use of rhyme in the 
later poems differs from its use in poems before the Fables. The rhyme 
in these later poems is more regular, more musical. It is as if the 
experience of the eye that is so vivid in the chiseled stanzas of the earlier 
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poems has been partially relinquished in order to emphasize the 
experience of the ear. 

Among other things, the experience of translation reinforced 
Moore’s own early and lifelong interest in music, one which has not 
been as thoroughly explored by scholars as her interest in the visual 
arts. Her fondness for music stems from early childhood. There is an 
anecdote in which Moore recalls being put to sleep at night by the 
music box which was in her mother’s family.1* As an adult, Moore 
enjoyed going to concerts with her mother, and her appointment books 
list the programs for specific radio broadcasts of music. She kept a 
special notebook from 1932-1954 in which she collected quotations 
about music such as “You have been listening to a fugue by Bach, and 
Bach is not easy to play’—mixed in with her own observations.’ Laid 
into the notebook are newspaper clippings, reviews, programs from 
concerts at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, a photograph 
of Walter Gieseking with a biographical sketch of him, and a program 
from a concert/lecture on “The Music of China.” 

In the later poems, as in the translations, the sounds of words are 
often as important as their meanings. One thinks especially of such 
poems as “To Victor Hugo of My Crow Pluto” and “Avec Ardeur.” The 
late poem, “Mercifully,” has the relationship between poetry and music 
for its subject. 

An elate tongue is music... . . 
the plain truth—complex truth— 
in which unnatural emphases, 
“passi-on” and “divis-i-on,” 

sound natural. Play it all; do; 
except In uproars of conversation. 


Celestial refrain..... My mind 

hears it again. Without music 

life is flat—bare existence. 
The emphasis here is on sounding “natural,” even though poetry, 
including poetry in translation, requires artifice to make its music. 

There is a sense, of course, in which Moore is not a poet who had 

distinct periods. Unlike Yeats, whose early and later poetry can be 
separated very neatly, her work is all of a piece with characteristics 
uniquely hers and identifiable throughout everything she ever wrote. 
All of her poems are written in her special diction with its combination 
of the formal and the colloquial, hyphenated complex noun phrases, 
alliteration, quotations, foreign words and phrases, verbal wit and de- 
scriptive skill. Most of her poems, both early and late, are written In 
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regular stanzas with some rhyme. The kind and quality of rhyme, how- 
ever, change during and after her intimate encounter with La Fontaine’s 
fables. 

In earlier poems such as “To A Steam Roller,” “Pedantic Lit- 
eralist,” “To Statecraft Embalmed,” “The Fish,” “The Plumet Basilisk,” 
and “The Frigate Pelican,” rhyme is used but often it is in run-on lines 
which make the rhyme less obvious. Her use of rhyme in these early 
poems is innovative, never conspicuous or obtrusive. 

Eliot called Moore “the greatest living master” of the light rhyme. !® 
That was in 1935, ten years before her work on the Fables. Eliot 
distinguishes between “light” and “heavy” rhyme according to how the 
rhyme establishes its pattern in a poem, against the patterns of metric 
and sense. The rhymes in “The Steeple-Jack,” “The Hero,” “The Jer- 
boa,” “Camellia Sabina,” “Virginia Britannia,” “Spenser’s Ireland,” and 
“The Pangolin” qualify in Eliot’s sensible terms as light rhymes. They 
give a form and pattern to the poems other than that of the metric and 
sense, but do not call attention to themselves as elements of conspicu- 
ous style. Sometimes, as in “Spenser’s Ireland” and “The Pangolin,” the 
use of near-rhymes (or off-rhymes) such as “made” and “said,” “scale” 
and “central” accounts for “lightness” of effect. 

At other times, her innovative use of rhyme involves using articles 
as rhyming words: 

an 
injured fan 
(“The Fish”) 
or breaking words into syllables: 
determination’s totem. Out- 
lawed? His sweet fact and powerful feet go about 
(“The Wood-Weasel’) 
or parts of a hyphenated compound: 
the little rubber-plant- 
leaves of kok-saghyz-stalks, can’t 
(“Nevertheless”) 


... the innocent, rare, gold- 
defending dragon that as you look begins to be a 
nervous naked sword on little feet, with threefold 
(“The Plumet Basilisk”). 

There are many run-on lines in these earlier poems. In 1950, however, 
with the publication of “Armor’s Undermining Modesty”!® we begin to 
see the use of more conventional rhyme, and the rhythm of the poem’s 
lines is determined by the end-rhymes. To be sure, this poem still has 
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elements of Marianne Moore’s “light” rhyme style: run-on lines, near- 
rhymes, and contrived compounds, such as “mis-set” and “alphabet.” 
But there is also evidence of more end-stopped end-rhymes: 

At first I thought a pest 

Must have alighted on my wrist. 

It was a moth almost an owl, 

Its wings were furred so well, 


Arise for it is day. 
Even gifted scholars lose their way 


give me diatribes and the fragrance of iodine, 
the cork oak acorn grown in Spain; 

the pale-ale-eyed impersonal look 

Which the sales-placard gives the bock beer buck. 


I should, I confess, 

like to have a talk with one of them about excess, 
and armor’s undermining modesty 

instead of innocent depravity. 


In this poem there are also a number of unstressed feminine end- 
rhymes: “etymology” and “poetry,” “pattern” and “Persian,” “fashion” 
and “addition,” “excessive” and “preventive,” “modesty” and “deprav- 
ity” which are characteristic of end-rhymes in the La Fontaine 
translations. 

This tendency towards more conspicuous or regular rhyme is a 
feature of many of Moore’s later poems. When it is excessive, as in 
“Values in Use,” “Hometown Piece for Messrs. Alston and Reese,” 
“Enough,” or “To Victor Hugo of My Crow Pluto,” it tends to be as 
seemingly frivolous as the subject matter of these poems. At least one 
critic has suggested that the verse in these poems is rhymed doggerel.'"” 
With the possible exception of “Enough,” the form is appropriate for 
the whimsy of the subject matter. And in “Enough,” which discusses the 
disappearance of the Jamestown settlement, the poet even self- 
mockingly comments on the use of rhyme here as somehow inappro- 
priate to the poem’s subject matter: 

(Don’t speak in rhyme 
of maddened men in starving-time) 
This poem comes across as one tossed off in the manner of La Fontaine 
to satisfy the occasion, the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Jamestown settlement. 
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In the years after the Fables, Moore appears to have been think- 
ing habitually in rhyme, and one cannot discount the evidence, too, that 
many of her later poems were “occasional” ones—ones which were 
requested of or suggested to her as a public celebrity, a famous Ameri- 
can poet. It is always more difficult to be creative or original on 
demand, though there is evidence in her diaries and journals that most 
of the later poems contain ideas or phrases that Moore had recorded 
years before the occasion afforded an opportunity to put them into a 
poem. It may be that in the early poems, “Ecstasy affords / the occasion 
and expediency determines the form,”!® but in the later ones occasion 
came before ecstasy, and therefore, something less than ecstasy informs 
them. If some of the later poems seem “silly” or “frivolous” by compari- 
son with earlier ones, it is in part because the relationship between 
Moore and her audience changed after she became “public property,” 
Brooklyn’s poet-laureate. And the kind of rhyming she was doing in 
the translations was appropriate for her later, light verse. 

In the later poems, there are more end-stopped end-rhymes. And 
the kinds of rhyming words are reminiscent of Moore’s work on the 
Fables. There are many rhyming adverbs and words ending with the 


long “e” sound: “plainly,” supposedly,” “company,” “festivity,” “rose- 
mary,” “differently,” “originally” in “Rosemary”; “apparently,” “quality,” 
“identically” in “Combat Cultural”; “Tyranny,” ingenuity,” “deformity,” 
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“priority,” “recently,” “harmony,” “perspicacity,” “actuality” in “Granite 
and Steel”; “diversity,” pera “university,” “Germany,” “con- 
certi, Felicity, TELS) n “Dream”; “body,” “unworthy,” “inten- 
sively,” “minutely,” “mobility” in “An Expedient—Leonardo Da 
Vinci’s—And a Query”; “virtuosity,” “mentality,” “mobility” in “Arthur 
Mitchell”; “egocentricity,” “continuity,” “rarity,” “delicacy,” “fantasy,” 
“jury,” “shadowy,” “strategy,” “biography,” “captivity” in “Tell Me, Tell 
Me.” “Old Amusement Park” begins with: “Hurry, worry, unwary / 
visitor, never vary”—words which seem to have been chosen by the 
poet for their sound nearly as much as their sense. 

In other poems sound almost takes precedence over sense, or at 
least assumes just as great an importance as sense: “Hometown 
Piece for Messrs. Alston and Reese,” “Enough,” “To Victor Hugo of My 
Crow Pluto,” “Rescue with Yul Brynner,” and “I’ve Been Thinking...” 
(published as “Avec Ardeur” in the 1981 edition of The Complete Poems). 
And within other poems, like “Saint Valentine,” the rhyme of “vi- 
gnette,” “vinelet” and “violet,” and “8” with “fate” suggests sound as a 
guiding principle for poetic choice. 

“Efforts of Affection” takes the “-tion” sound of the last word in 
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the title and repeats it throughout the poem with “integration,” “in- 
spection,” “obsession,” “attraction,” “affection,” and “infraction.” By 
ending the first stanza of “Melchior Vulpius” with two lines from an 
anthem, Moore repeats the sound of the rhyme “faith” and “death” 
with “breath” and “saith” at the end of stanza two. She then achieves a 
contrapuntal effect at the end of the poem by reversing the initial 
rhyming words, “death” and “faith.” It is a particularly felicitous as- 
similation of form and content in a poem about a musician, a con- 
trapuntalist. 

The rhymes at the end of each stanza in “The Arctic Ox (or 
Goat)” strike me as having been chosen for their value as sounds as 
much as for sense. There is a gaiety or delight in rhyming “epithet” 
with “wet,” “scent” with “intelligent,” “ram” with “pashm,” “murder- 
ous” with “over-serious,” “forty-ply” with “any dye,” and “fleece” with 
“freeze.” ; 

The poem, “Dream,” with its savoring of the “ly” sound in the line, 
“contrapuntally appointedly persistently,” ends with two stanzas of 
three lines each, with regular end-rhymes: 

Haydn, when he had heard of Bach’s billowing sail, 


begged Prince Esterhazy to lend him to Yale. 
Master-mode expert fugue-al forms since, prevail. 


» 66 » 6 
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Dazzling nonsense ... I imagine it? Ah! nach 
enough. J. Sebastian—born at Eisenach: 
its coat-of-arms in my dream: BACH PLAYS BACH! 


The form is appropriate for the whimsy of the poem’s subject matter. 
It exhibits a playfulness in the poet’s choice of end-rhymes. Poems 
written after the Fables in which Marianne Moore practiced her earlier 
“light” rhyme style with run-on lines are few in number when com- 
pared with those written before the translations. The most notable are: 
“The Staff of Aesculapius,” “Tom Fool at Jamaica,” “The Sycamore,” 
“Style,” “The Mind, Intractable Thing,” and “Love in America?” 

In the later poems, there is a shift of emphasis in form and content 
from the visual to the aural. Poems written before her translations of 
La Fontaine’s fables emphasize the kinship between poetry and the 
visual arts. Such poems as “When I Buy Pictures,” “In the Days of 
Prismatic Color,” “Critics and Connoisseurs,” “The Buffalo,” “People’s 
Surroundings,” “Bowls,” “Sea Unicorns and Land Unicorns,” and “He 
‘Digesteth Harde Yron’” appeal to the eye to find meaning behind 
experience. “The power of the visible / is the invisible.”!9 Indeed, some 
of the poems like “Nine Nectarines,” “No Swan So Fine,” “An Egyptian 
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Pulled Glass Bottle in the Shape of a Fish,” “Camellia Sabina” and 
“Smooth Gnarled Crape Myrtle” were prompted by the poet’s response 
to a specific objet d’art. 

On the other hand, poems published after the Fables show a re- 
markable interest in music both as subject and form. There are Brahms 
and Bach in “Propriety,” Bach in “Dream,” Fats Waller, Ozzie Smith 
and Eubie Blake in “Tom Fool at Jamaica,” Palestrina in “Style,” 
Mozart in “Logic and “The Magic Flute,” Paderewski, Tschaikovsky 
and Isaac Stern in “Carnegie Hall: Rescued,” and “Melchoir Vulpius” is 
a contrapuntal poem about a contrapuntalist. “Rescue with Yul Bryn- 
ner” begins with a reference to a concert by the Budapest Symphony 
and works through the Symphonia Hungarica to a description of a guitar 
player. 

In the later poems, there are numerous similes-and metaphors 
which refer to music: “like centaurs’ legs in tune, as when kettle drums 
compete;” (“Tom Fool at Jamaica”), “Fantasias / of praise” (“Carnegie 
Hall: Rescued”), “Propriety is / Bach’s Solfegietto” (“Propriety”), “Jubli- 
cation! Re-rejoicing! Felicity! / Repeated fugue-like, all of it, to infinity” 
(“Dream”). Even in poems whose subject is not necessarily music there 
are allusions to music. In “Combat Cultural,” a documentary about 
Cossacks is called “a visual fugue,” with “feet stepping as though 
through / harp-strings in a scherzo.” A horse in “Blue Bug” is “bug 
brother” to a dancer whose movement is “like ‘turns in an ancient 
Chinese / melody.” 

Lines from Christian hymns are integral parts of poems like “In 
the Public Garden” and “Granite and Steel.” “Hometown Piece for 
Messrs. Alston and Reese” was composed, according to the poet's di- 
rections, to the rhythms of an American folksong: 

To the tune: 
“Lil baby, don’t say a word: Mama goin’ to buy you a 
mockingbird. 
Bird don’t sing: Mama goin’ to sell it and buy a brass ring.” 
In addition to making up a “song” about baseball, Moore even worked 
in a line from a popular song, “ ‘Why Not Take All of Me—All of Me, 
Sir?’” 

This is not to say that music is absent in Moore’s earlier poems, or 
that the visual arts are not still present in the later ones. (Examples of 
musical similes can be found in earlier poems such as “The Jerboa,” 
“The Plumet Basilisk,” and “The Mind Is An Enchanting Thing;” and 
Durer’s art is mentioned in both “Apparition of Splendor” and “Then 
the Ermine.”) But one can point to a shift in emphasis from the visual 
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to the aural in the later poems. Forced to rely on her “ear” to find 
English equivalents for the sounds of La Fontaine’s end-rhymes in fables 
which contain few visual metaphors or similes, she was seduced by her 
method of translation into exercising a rhyming faculty that was dif- 
ferent from what she had practiced in those poems for which Eliot 
cited her as “the greatest living master” of the light rhyme. 

As I said before, the rhymes in her later poems sound like the 
rhymes she uses in her Fables. And in at least one poem, “Old Amuse- 
ment Park,” she repeats a rhyme (“elephant” and “aslant”) created for 
her translation of the “The Rat and the Elephant” (Book Eight, XV): 


A mite of a rat was mocking an elephant 
As it moved slowly by, majestically aslant, 


(“The Rat and the Elephant’) 


where crowds flock to the tramcar 
rattling greenish caterpillar, 
as bowling-ball thunder 
quivers the air. The park’s elephant 
slowly lies down aslant; 
(“Old Amusement Park”) 


This off-rhyme, or near-rhyme, was created by Marianne Moore to 
translate: 

Un Rat des plus petits voyait un Eléphant 

Des plus gros, et raillait le marcher un peu lent. 


Obviously, “aslant” is not a literal rendering of “un peu lent,” but an 
imaginative suggestion in English of the original end-rhyme. The 
English rhyme resurfaces in this later poem as a direct result of her 
encounter with La Fontaine’s fable. 

In addition to exercising her “ear,” the experience of translating 
La Fontaine’s fables gave Marianne Moore some felicitous phrases 
which she incorporated into her later poems. For example, in “Appati- 
tion of Splendor” she quotes part of a line from “The Hedgehog, The 
Fox and The Flies” (Book Twelve, XIII). “With the forest for nurse” is 
from a line created by Moore in the act of translation: “All over spines, 
with the forest for nurse.” This visual description is not in the French, 
“Un hérisson du voisinage, / Dans mes vers nouveau personnage.” 

“Blessed Is the Man” uses more lines from her translation of “The 
Companions of Ulysses” (Book Twelve, I) than she actually encloses in 
quotation marks. The later poem says: 
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Alas. Ulysses’ companions are now political— 
living self-indulgently until the moral sense is drowned, 


having lost all power of comparison, 
thinking license emancipates one, “slaves whom they 
themselves have bound.” 


Her translation of the fable reads: 


Great and small unanimously 

Would range the woods and live self-indulgently 
Till the moral sense was drowned. 

They had lost all power of comparison 

And thinking that license emancipates one, 
Were slaves whom they themselves had bound. 


This particular passage is, again, not a literal reading of the 
French. “Till the moral sense was drowned” represents a comment by 
the translator on La Fontaine’s meaning: 

Autant le grand que le petit. 

La liberté, les bois, suivre leur appétit, 
C'était leurs délices suprémes: 

Tous renongaient au lot des belles actions. 

Ils croyaient s’affranchir, suivant leurs passions: 
ils étaient esclaves d’eux-mémes. 


Her response to La Fontaine’s fable impressed itself sympathetically 
upon her consciousness, so much so that she remembered it and re- 
stated it in “Blessed Is the Man.” 

Besides quoting actual lines from her translations, Moore makes 
reference to the Fables in other ways in her later poems. “Then the 
Ermine” mentions “Master Corbo in full dress” as an example of the 
color the poet is trying to describe, “ ‘ebony violet.’” In her translation 
of “The Fox and The Crow” (Book One, II), it is Master Crow who is 
greeted by the fox with: “Aha, superb Sir Ebony, well met. / How black! 
who else boasts your metallic jet!” And “an exhilarating hoarse crow- 
note” reminds us that in the fable the fox used flattery on the crow, 
comparing his voice with that of “nightingales.” But the “hoarse crow- 
note” is “exhilarating” because it is real, genuine. Despite the fox’s 
rhetoric, the voice of the crow is unchanged. This allusion to the La 
Fontaine fable is skillfully worked into the texture and meaning of the 
poem. 


“Efforts of Affection,” which was written during her work on the 
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Fables, may owe some of its form as well as its meaning to her 
translations. The rhythm of the opening lines—‘‘Genesis tells us of 
Jubal and Jabal. / One handled the harp and one herded the cattle’— 
sounds very much like the distinction between the swan and the goose 
in Moore’s translation of “The Swan and the Cook” (Book Three, XII). 
“A swan swam, and a goose waddled: .../ ... One enhanced the 
flowers; one stayed near the house and puddled.” “Efforts of Affec- 
tion,” a poem about integration of opposites, goes on to use La Fon- 
taine in a series of comparisons: 

Love’s extraordinary-ordinary stubbornness 

Like La Fontaine’s done 


by each as if by each alone, 
smiling and stemming distraction; 


“Like La Fontaine’s” is vague, but in the context of the poem’s other 
references it seems to be La Fontaine’s love matches. Towards the end 
of the poem, Moore says that “love can make one / bestial or make a 
beast a man,” which contains an allusion to “The Lion in Love” (Book 
Four, I). In order to become more man-like in his wooing of the 
shepherdess, the lion is tricked into clipping its claws and filing down 
its teeth—thus losing its lion-ness and its life. 

“In Lieu of the Lyre” was written in response to a request from the 
president of the Harvard Advocate for a poem. It celebrates the poet's 
affiliation with that institution through her association with Professor 
Harry Levin who provided substantive help with the Fables. From 1948 
on, Levin was mainly responsible for checking Moore’s reading of the 
French and often suggested alternate words and phrases which he felt 
came closer to the literal meaning of the original. His continuous help 
and support were no doubt the most important resources outside of 
her own talents that she had. Her gratitude is evident in all the corre- 
spondence which ensued in what became a lifelong friendship, but she 
must have chafed under his tutelage at times. 

The subject and feeling of “In Lieu of the Lyre” are both 
consequences of the nine years’ struggle with the Fables. Although 
“debarred from enrollment at Harvard,” Moore thereafter referred to 
herself as Levin’s Harvard student even though she was considerably 
older than her tutor. She claims that Professor Levin “invented” her 
French aspect in his essay, “On Her French Aspect,” and teasingly 
records for posterity the professor’s outrage over the sloppy editing of 
Tambimuttu in the Festschrift celebrating her seventy-seventh birth- 


day.2° 
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Professor Levin, 

a too outspoken outraged refugee from clichés particularly, 
who was proffered redress 
by the Lowell House Press— 

Vermont Stinehour Press, rather. (No careless statements 

to Kirkland House; least of all inexactness in quoting a fact.) 


The satire of early poems like “To a Steam Roller” and “To Statecraft 
Embalmed” has mellowed and become more urbane in the later poems. 
Here fastidiousness appreciated can also be humorously deprecated. 
“I’ve Been Thinking” is another poem which alludes in both its sub- 

jectand form to her work on the translations. Published as “Avec Ardeur” 
in the 1981 edition of The Complete Poems and dedicated to Pound— 
“Dear Ezra, who knows what cadence is,” the poem dwells on the “word 
diseases” of the poet-translator—the hard choices, the conflicts between 
sound and sense. “Avec Ardeur” is part of the title’ of a poem by 
Madame Boufflers (1711-1786), “Sentir avec ardeur,” which appears in 
the first stanza of “In Lieu of the Lyre.” 

animated by Madame de Boufflers’ choice rhymes: 

Sentir avec ardeur; with fire; yes, with passion; 


rime-prose revived also by word-wizard Achilles— 
Dr. Fang. 


The need for passion in her translations haunted Moore who believed 
that they should imitate La Fontaine’s form as well as his meaning, but 
“not sound like” translations. Her self-imposed poetics of translation 
(reproducing whenever possible the same number of lines as the 
French fable, similar line lengths, La Fontaine’s rhyme pattern and 
even the sounds of his end-rhymes) were in direct conflict with the 
equally strong conviction that translations should be as fresh and 
spontaneous as original poems. 

Marianne Moore had asked Ezra Pound for “help” in 1948, con- 
cerned that her ear might not be good.” Although Pound’s involve- 
ment with the fables was less than that of Harry Levin, he was a figure 
of such stature as a poet and translator that Moore took his suggestions 
very seriously. Pound mainly concerned himself with syntax, recom- 
mending the natural order of words in English: subject, predicate, 
object, and the use of active verbs when possible. But one comment of 
Pound’s on a manuscript of “The Lion, the Wolf and the Fox” (Book 
Eight, III) suggests that she might, as a poet-translator, try to find 
more fun in rhymes.?? 

Finding more fun in rhymes is what the poet is about in much of 
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her later poetry, that “wordcraft irresistible.” Moore’s nine-year en- 
counter with the French fables was a transforming experience for both 
La Fontaine and his translator, one which called for a different ap- 
proach to writing poetry. Any assessment of Moore’s later poems must 
take this into account. The poems she wrote during and after her work 
on the fables are not quite the same as the ones she wrote before, 
although the observation she made about Thomas Hardy is certainly as 
true of herself: “It is not Hardy the novelist / and Hardy the poet, but 
one man interpreting life as emotion.”?° It is not Marianne Moore, the 
poet, and Marianne Moore, the translator, but one integrated, unique 
sensibility interpreting life as she lived it—at different times. The later 
poems incorporate her experiences as a translator as well as actual lines 
from her translations; they are more characteristic of what she called 
“straight writing”; and they appeal to the ear, employing end rhymes 
reminiscent of the ones she invented in order to reproduce La Fon- 
taine’s in English. It is the same poet, but a slightly different poetics 
than that which shapes and informs the earlier poems. 


All previously unpublished material by Marianne Moore is used with the 
Permission of Clive E. Driver, Literary Executor of the Estate of Marianne C. 
Moore. 

1 Nation, June 19, 1954, p. 525. 

? The New Yorker, Oct. 16, 1978, p. 188. 

3 The Poet's Advance (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1978), p. 160. 

1Ibid., p. 183. 

5 “Supreme in Her Abnormality,” Poetry, 84 (Sept., 1954), 363. 

8 New York World Journal Tribune, Oct. 30, 1966. 

7 After Babel: Aspects of Language and Translation (N.Y. and London: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1975), p. 350. ; 

8 Marianne Moore: Imaginary Possessions (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1981), p. 13. 

§ Selected Poems (New York: Macmillan, 1935), p. 36. 

10 “Interview with Donald Hall,” in A Marianne Moore Reader (New York: 
Viking, 1961), p. 259. 

11 “Jerboas, Pelicans and Pee Wee Reese,” in Book Week, 4, 8 (Oct. 30, 
1966). 

12 The Poet's Advance, pp. 186-212. : 

13 This music box is in residence at the Rosenbach Museum and Library. 
According to Patricia Willis, Curator of the Marianne Moore Collection at the 
Rosenbach, Gladys Berry, Moore’s housekeeper, recalled this in connection with 
Moore’s lending the box to her housekeeper’s children. 

14 Music Notebook, 1932-1954. See Rosenbach 1251/18. $ 

15 “Introduction,” Selected Poems (New York: Macmillan, 1935), p. xii. 

16 Nation, 170 (25 February 1950), p. 181. 
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17 George W. Nitchie, Marianne Moore: An Introduction to the Poetry (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1969), p. 150. 

18 Marianne Moore, “The Past is the Present,” Selected Poems, p. 103. 

18 “He ‘Digesteth Harde Yron,’” in What Are Years (New York: Macmillan, 
1941), p. 8. 

20 A corrected reprint of the essay was later published in Harry Levin’s 
Grounds for Comparison (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1972). 

21 Carbon typescript. Letter from Marianne Moore to Ezra Pound, May 26, 
1948 in the unpublished papers and correspondence of Marianne Moore at the 
Rosenbach Museum and Library in Philadelphia. 

*2 Typescript. See drafts of Fables in unpublished papers and corre- 
spondence. The Rosenbach. 

23 “Picking and Choosing,” The Complete Poems (New York: Macmillan / 
Viking, 1967), p. 45. 
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Marianne Moore and a 
Psychoanalytic Paradigm for the 
Dissociated Image 


STANLEY LOURDEAUX 


A hallmark of modernist poetry is the dissociated image—the eve- 
ning sky once Eliot has compared it to a patient etherized on a 
table—as opposed to images with more conventional shared relations of 
time, or place, or logical type.! The modernist basis for the reader's 
intuitive perception of similarity-in-difference, to use Aristotle’s crite- 
rion for a good metaphor, is a likeness typically limited to psychological 
and cultural connotations. Given this focus on psycho-cultural meaning, 
critics should consider carefully the psychoanalytic history of dis- 
sociated images in a poetic canon, if only to understand better in 
modernist poetry the complex crucial relation between autobiography 
and cultural criticism. By explaining the key stylistic developments of 
dissociation as a defense mechanism in a modernist’s canon, the 
psychoanalytic critic brings to light those underlying fantasies which 
are, for readers as well as for writers, both private and cultural. 

Marianne Moore chose almost to specialize in the juxtaposition of 
unrelated naturalistic surfaces, often to picture vividly in the mind's eye 
one close-up detail: the fronds above a cat’s eye, for example, as 
compared in “Peter” with katydid legs. Moore’s concern for surface 
description fractured by such dissociated images, cut her speaker's ego 
off from an outside world of characters. Consequently, this ego also 
would not address directly past literary personalities. Whereas Ezra 
Pound created Personae, T. S. Eliot “Police in Different Voices,” and 
William Carlos Williams The Tempers, Moore restricted herself mostly to 
diffuse observations of natural objects and scenes. In tableaux of dis- 
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sociated phrases, like “An Octopus” or “The Steeple-Jack,” the 
speaker’s ego remained subsidiary to externalities, frustrating thematic 
critics in search of symbolic material; as the speaker observes mid-way 
through “In This Age of Hard Trying, Nonchalance is Good,” she 
relies on a “feigned inconsequence of manner” or “self-protectiveness,” 
with frequent images of armor, of scales, and of shells.? In contrast, 
Moore’s early poetry of the 1910's is not only more uneven work, but 
often, as in “Radicals,” more openly emotional and blatantly political. 
We can trace this key shift to a “feigned inconsequence of manner” 
with its controlled dissociated images by comparing the unpublished 
“A Tiger” with its later published version—‘Peter” (1924). A 
psychoanalytic comparison of the two poems will show Moore devel- 
oping and securing her particular paradigm for the modernist dis- 
sociated image, while her speaker establishes a distinctly new relation to 
the animal subject as a significant Other. This psycholegical shift in the 
poem's central dramatic relationship provides for a comparable shift in 
the speaker’s relation to her readers: both cat and readers may be 
tolerated as separate, free, and potentially aggressive. 

The earlier version of “Peter” summarizes stoic isolation and re- 
pressive passivity in the projection of an inherently aggressive animal. 
“A Tiger” is a calculated confrontation of self-protectiveness as a strat- 
egy for survival. Moore’s speaker describes a caged tiger that, she twice 
mentions, accepts his condition only with scorn and yet refuses to pace 
or otherwise disturb his cage. That is, he projects his own refusal to 
complain onto the cage, a defense which leaves him no course of action 
and feeling empty inside. Likewise, his breathing seems to no purpose 
as well as being his only semantic sign or expressive feature. In con- 
trast, the other animals pace about. But the differences thereafter are 
deceptive: though the tiger’s inaction would seem to contrast with four 
other animals that exemplify tense nerves, dry humor, kingly pride, 
and a false good will, they are in fact a splitting of his aim. The defense 
of splitting, according to Norman Holland, is dividing “the aim or 
object of a drive into two or more aims or objects” as, for example, 
when the tiger resembles several other caged animals.‘ It may seem 
odd at first that the other animals express the tiger’s own psychological 
traits. But that which he scorns most, he in a sense admires. This 
disguised splitting allows the tiger to perceive himself as visibly unin- 
volved like a scientist or anyone who makes accurate observations. 
Again there is a key qualification: the tiger’s specific yet conceptualized 
expression is actually one of kingly condescension, with no compassion 
for anything lower than himself. His markings, which resemble a 
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harmless type of self-protection, are actually the aggressive armor of 
self-protectiveness; and the apparently passive claws are essentially 
never tamed. 

Though Moore’s speaker would retain a scientific distance in her 
tone, there remains an underlying ironic scorn. The circumspection of 
this satire helps account for the poem’s confusing tenuousness in point 
of view: only in context is it apparent that in the line where splitting 
occurs we are actually getting the tiger’s judgment of others in com- 
parison to himself. One way for Moore’s speaker to resolve anxiety is to 
downplay the aggressiveness of earlier satire, since the more she attacks 
aggressive self-protectiveness in others (“Radical,” “Those Various 
Scalpels,” “New York”) the more she seems in fact to like it. Extreme 
vivid satire suggests the defense mechanism of a reaction-formation: 
the ego turns the aim of a drive into its opposite. Part of the calmer 
affect of “A Tiger” is due to a new poetic defense which occurs after 
the splitting of animals into other cages: the radically dissociated com- 
parisons with a lizard, a toadstool, and a butterfly. These likenesses are 
further examples of splitting, though they also suggest a degree of 
introjection: “Mentally taking an object into one’s mind, often with the 
fantasy that it has been physically incorporated through eyes, ears, 
nose, mouth, or skin.”® Although the fantasy of total introjection or 
identification is lacking here, let us call these radical comparisons 
“introjected splitting”—introjected because partially internalized, and 
splitting because the objects split the aim to appear scientific. Moreover, 
our experience of the contextual affect overcomes the possible 
theoretical contradiction (internal/external) of introjected splitting; that 
is, we consciously experience the externality typical of splitting, almost 
forgetting about the tiger’s body as a whole; yet we also sense uncon- 
sciously the internalizing typical of introjection. This unusual poetic 
defense permits Moore’s speaker to internalize the tiger, while at the 
same time allowing him, though in a cage, to be a significant Other 
quite independent of her. Moore the poet eschews the more con- 
ventional naturalistic symbolism typical of her earlier work. 

Moore’s speaker capitalizes on introjected splitting in the poem 
“Peter,” a revised version of “A Tiger,” by using it much earlier in her 
presentation, which enables her to free the animal from its cage. The 
unifying dramatic action of “Peter” is essentially psychological—the 
speaker’s realization that the cat, which she thought could be easily 
talked about and toyed with, has in the meantime awakened to assert 

his independent will. Once she catches her error (“I should have said 
might have been”), she quickly accepts Peter on his own terms, even his 
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unfriendly silence as he “insolently says nothing.” She discovers that 
the animal is not just unpredictable but also inevitably aggressive. Her 
final acceptance of Peter’s free nature depends on her acknowledging 
that his insolent silence and potential aggressiveness are both honest 
expressions of his will. Consequently, she can surrender “human” 
“hypocrisy,” like the desire to manipulate him with her hands or her 
words, as if he had no identity of his own. 

The speaker’s reduction of anxiety—the caged tiger now a harm- 
less independent house cat—depends on her verbal style. It is the saying 
of the poem, or “the published fact,” which releases tension. Intro- 
jected splitting in “Peter” seems a more general but still radical dissoci- 
ation of very conscious comparisons: “katydid legs,” “shadbones set 
about the mouth,” and “porcupine—quills.” Our sense of unconscious 
introjection is weakened by the self-consciousness of the comparisons, 
just as our conscious sense of splitting is limited to the “porcupine 
quills,” which we associate with the later “claws” as part of a generally 
aggressive drive. The dominant affect is almost entirely the reaction to 
superficial appearance, rather than a psychological strategy for de- 
fense.* Moore’s speaker muses over appearance for its own sake; her 
ego dissociates itself from symbolization and thereby faces an external 
reality. The speaker voices her satisfaction with this defense both in her 
‘humorous tone and in her willingness to play a “joke” on Peter—two 
forms of radical dissociation, as Freud has amply noted in his analysis 
of jokes.® In fact, the strategy of dissociation is pervasive: in the radical 
images of comparison, in the speaker’s final acceptance of the suddenly 
absent Peter, and in the speaker’s closing separation of herself from 
her audience. She ends with aphoristic advice, a defense of undoing: to 
close a story with a wrapping up that cancels out as well.!° This “can- 
celling out” is explicit in the speaker’s emphatic negations: “to do less 
would be nothing but dishonesty.” Just as Moore's speaker has recovered 
her sense of “life” by symbolizing and then dismissing Peter’s threat 
(which is “to abandon the wire nail”), so does she expect her readers 
‘not only to feel psychological danger, while trying to untangle her 
iinitial daydream about Peter, but also then to dismiss her as an external 
sego which poses no immediate threat. Just as the speaker frees Peter, so 
edo her readers break free from her and her initially confused descrip- 
ttion. 

This speaker may have let the scornful tiger out of his self- 
protective cage, and her ego may have reached a world of merely 
eexternal appearances, but she remains nonetheless isolated from her 
audience. As she observes in “Monkey Puzzle” (1925), not only does 
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one not “account for [an art work’s] origin,” a fact which restricts 
philosophic certainty to appearances; but also, she says in a marginal 
note, she would rather be lonely than not happy. The poem’s radical 
dissociation of metaphors achieves both the satisfied happiness of sub- 
limation, and the loneliness of one isolated in material appearances. 
“Old Tiger” (1932) summed up more precisely Moore’s dilemma, 
partly because she in fact wrote it in 1917 and then adapted from it 
lines for “A Tiger,” “Peter,” and “Monkey Puzzle.” This seminal poem 
depicts Moore’s new poetic stance as a barely satisfactory existence. 
“You know one thing, an inkling of which has not/ entered their minds; 
you/ know that it is not necessary to live in order to be alive.”'! This 
“half-human” position, of which readers are not conscious, stems from 
description in which “the whole surface has become so polished as to 
afford/ no little/ seam or irregularity at which to catch.”!* The dilemma 
for the descriptive speaker is that the only alternative seems to be 
symbolic self-projection, as in painting: “Attempt to brush away the 
Foo/ dog and it is forthwith more than a dog. . . .” In the end, however, 
the basic difficulty discussed in “Old Tiger” is not with artistic tech- 
nique but with the artist’s ego: “the will/ apparently having been made 
part of the constitution until/ it has become subsidiary.” Moore’s poetry 
remained limited mostly to naturalistic scenes and animals because her 
speaker’s ego remained subsidiary to external appearances. To avoid 
symbolization is, finally, to isolate oneself from characterization and 
audience. Moore’s speaker strikes her readers as the absent as well as 
significant Other. 

Despite the lack of contact with an outside world of characters, this 
speaker voiced a dominant fantasy of modernist poetry—the desire to 
resolve one’s relation to an absent yet significant Other: Eliot's es- 
tranged women, Pound’s heroes from past cultures, and Williams’ 
presences behind springtime. As a way to free the significant Other or 
animal subject in her poems from manipulative symbolic projection, 
Moore developed a particular stylistic strategy for the modernist dis- 
sociated image—introjected splitting. With this new strategy, she taught 
her readers freedom from anxious introjection. That is, she offered 
precise surface accounts of exotic creatures, leaving their identities 
independent of her poetic voice. The creatures seemed absent once 


described. 


1 My term dissociated image is a descriptive stylistic phrase and not to be 
confused with Eliot’s much debated use of dissociation of sensibility in his essay 


“The Metaphysical Poets” (1921). 
2 Marianne Moore, Observations (New York: The Dial Press, 1924), p- 28. 
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For a fuller reading of the poem, see “Some Observations on the Politics of 
Self-Protectiveness,” Marianne Moore Newsletter, 2 (1978), 12-16. 

3 Without permission to quote the unpublished “A Tiger,” I am limited 
regretably to paraphrasing specific lines as well as its general content. 

4 My discussion and application of psychoanalytic theory is indebted to the 
work of Norman Holland. The Dynamics of Literary Response (New York: W. W. 
Norton 1975), p. 365. 

š Ibid., p. 364. 

ë Ibid., p. 363. 

1 Complete Poems of Marianne Moore (New York: Macmillan, 1981), pp. 
43-44. 

8 Bonnie Costello uses general philosophic diction to articulate her sense of 
internal/external in “Peter” as already discussed above in “A Tiger”: “A tension 
is created between a sense of an external variety and an internal consistency, 
rewarding a desire for order while suggesting the inclusive density of life.” 
Moore's literary defenses challenge the precision of thematic criticism, since the 
published poems offer little sense of clearly developed themes. Marianne Moore: 
Imaginary Possessions (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1981), p. 207. 

° Holland, pp. 186-87. 

10 Ibid., pp. 54-55. 

11 Marianne Moore, “Old Tiger,” Profile: An Anthology Collected in MCMXXI, 
ed. Ezra Pound (Milan: John Scheiwiller, 1932), pp. 61-64. Moore submitted 
this poem to Pound in 1917 for publication in The Little Review, and he never 
returned it. This poem is the most likely first source for “A Tiger,” “Peter,” and 
“Monkey Puzzle.” > 

12 Regarding the blocking of affect and of the poem’s unconscious, Marie 
Borroff has noted the feature article’s influence on Moore’s later work: “it gives 
us, removed from unfolding events, a factual description of its subject. Subject, 
facts, and presentation alike depend on the intellectual level, with a corres- 
spondingly weak sense of myth and fantasy, which characterizes the reader's 
lack of unconscious engagement in the published poems.” Marie Borroff, 
Language and the Poet (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1979), p. 81. 
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Character in The Good Soldier 


MICHAEL LEVENSON 


The Good Soldier repeatedly asks, What is a character?, and to that 
question it gives more answers than may be tactful. Ford Madox Ford 
was a revolutionary with a bad conscience. He was reluctant to discard 
those traditions which he professed to scorn, and faced with competing 
alternatives, he habitually preferred both. This makes him a frustration 
to the theorist but a delight to the literary historian, who can uncover in 
his work the strata of earlier methods beneath the radical experiments 
for which he is known. Ford’s interest, of course, is.not simply ar- 
chaeological. The Good Soldier, a novel so attentive to the problem of 
historical transition, itself dramatizes a transition in the notion of char- 
acter. The ambiguities in that notion become resources of plot, and 
Ford’s refusal, or inability, to employ a single consistent method dis- 
closes nuances in characterization which may yet provide some solace 
for the theorist. 

Ford upheld the extreme realist proposition that the success of 
prose fiction depends on its power to create “an illusion of reality,” and 
in explaining how that illusion might be achieved, he placed special 
emphasis on what he called “justification,” by which he meant the task 
of granting motives and grounds to behavior that might otherwise 
appear obscure.! To justify is thus not to defend or to excuse. It is to 
submit action to a pattern that will make it, if not familiar, at least 
intelligible. For Ford this task involved devising a wide context, typi- 
cally a personal past or a cultural disposition, which would invest a 
character with reasons and causes. It is not enough, he insists, to write 
that “Mr. Jones was a gentleman who had a strong aversion to rabbit- 
pie.” One must “sufficiently account for that dislike”: “You might do it 
by giving Mr. Jones a German grandmother, since all Germans have a 
peculiar loathing for the rabbit and regard its flesh as unclean. You 
might then find it necessary to account for the dislike the Germans 
have for these little creatures; you might have to state that his dislike is 
a self-preservative race instinct. . . .”? In his insistence upon justifica- 
tion, Ford locates himself in continuity with those Victorian realists 
whom he so often attacked. As dutifully as George Eliot, he demands 
rational explanations for surprising actions and requires general laws to 
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assimilate individual cases. He, too, held that behavior must yield to 
analysis and that a convincing illusion of reality required a 
transparency of motive and cause. Fordian justification is thus in the 
service of versimilitude, and it belongs to that strain of realism which, 
in refusing to endow the isolated particular with any fictional weight, 
sets out to locate it within an expansive, and therefore reassuring, 
context. From this standpoint, a verisimilar character is a fictional 
instance of a real type. 

Although one remembers Dowell’s narrative for its insistent formal 
dislocations—its inversions, postponements, repetitions, reversals—it 
relies in significant measure on certain, highly traditional methods of 
characterization. At the center of the novel appears a patient and 
detailed exposition of the early upbringing of Leonora and Edward, 
which traces the unhappily contrasting effects of Irish Catholicism and 
English Protestantism on the course of their married life. Dowell em- 
ploys social estimates of great generality; the emphasis on the typical 
aspect of the Catholic or Protestant personality might have appeared 
with scarcely any modification in a novel of Thackeray or Trollope. In 
brief, he provides background of the sort that Ford sketched for Mr. 
Jones, a set of circumstances that might “account” for Edward and 
Leonora. This method of characterization tends to what one might call 
the “justified self” which emanates from context and embodies the 
social will. Thus Leonora appears as “the perfectly normal woman”: 
“She desired children, decorum, an establishment; she desired to avoid 
waste, she desired to keep up appearances. She was utterly and entirely 
normal even in her utterly undeniable beauty.”® Leonora, that is, does 
not merely yield to prevailing conventions; she actively desires them. 
The strictly justified self exists in perfect conformity with the moral 
norms of a culture, and thus Leonora begins as a living moral tautology 
who aspires to what she is made to be. “Conventions and traditions,” 
notes Dowell, “work blindly but surely for the preservation of the 
normal type” (p. 238). He might have added what he clearly implies, 
that the normal type works just as devotedly to preserve conventions 
and traditions. 

The justified self is the donnée of The Good Soldier. It is accepted as 
both a standard of behavior and a norm of intelligibility, with the result 
that figures in the novel make justification one of their chief activities. 
They continually invoke general laws and abstract categories in order 
to understand the behavior of others and to explain themselves. Dow- 

ell, of course, is the capital instance. In line with good Fordian princi- 
ples, he explains individual character by situating it within a wider class, 
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on the assumption that the best way to know a particular is to know its 
kind. The preeminent example is the rubric “good people,” which 
appears frequently in the opening pages of the novel and furnishes a 
shorthand characterization for the four principals: “The given propo- 
sition was that we were all ‘good people.’ We took for granted that we 
all liked beef underdone but not too underdone; that both men pre- 
ferred a good liqueur brandy after lunch; that both women drank a 
very light Rhine wine qualified with Fachingen water—that sort of 
thing” (p. 34). To refer to this example, however, is already to suggest 
the difficulties of justification. Conspicuously, the description “good 
people” fails to account for the characters it describes. It does not 
explain; it conceals; and the obvious incongruity between concept and 
character initiates far more subtle difficulties in the novel. For it be- 
comes clear that the plot turns on this incongruity which characters 
exploit for their own ends. e 

Characters persistently engage in characterization, but more often 
to disguise, than to reveal, the secrets of personality. Notably, Florence 
confirms her seduction of Ashburnham by misdescribing his character. 
During the visit to the museum at M-, she descants on Ludwig and 
Luther the Courageous, and then, gesturing at the “pencil draft of the 
Protest,” tells Ashburnham that “It’s because of that piece of paper that 
youre honest, sober, industrious, provident, and clean-lived. If it 
weren't for that piece of paper you'd be like the Irish or the Italians or 
the Poles, but particularly the Irish” (p. 44). Leonora, who recognizes 
the infidelity that now impends, flies into a rage and nearly gives 
herself away to Dowell. She recovers by resorting to the methods of 
Florence, relieving Dowell’s fears by concealing her jealousy under the 
guise of moral character: “don’t you know that I’m an Irish Catholic?” 
Dowell, who writes that these “words gave me the greatest relief that I 
have ever had in my life” (p. 46), admits that: “Jealousy would have 
been incurable. But Florence’s mere silly gibes at the Irish and at the 
Catholics could be apologized out of existence” (p. 67). Jealousy—an 
ineradicably personal emotion—is concealed beneath the reassuring 
impersonalities of cultural generalization. Justification no longer serves, 
as in Ford’s critical proposal, to account for an action; it works now to 
disguise it. Florence calls Ashburnham “honest” and “clean-lived,” 
while her eyes invite him to adultery. Leonora labors to preserve her 
Status as a type, an “Irish Catholic,” when what is at issue is not a 
general kind, but a particular passion. : 

Much of the drama of The Good Soldier, as Samuel Hynes has 
pointed out, turns on a struggle between convention and passion which 
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presents the characters with conflicting and irreconcilable demands; as 
Hynes puts it, passion “reveals the secrets of the heart which conven- 
tion exists to conceal and repress.”* One can extend the point. For, it is 
not only a question of competing values or a struggle between expres- 
sion and repression, it becomes a matter of the stability of character as 
such and our capacity to understand one another at all. In The Good 
Soldier passion is not one mode of experience among others; it is an 
affront to intelligibility; it not only violates the “rules” which convention 
lays down; it challenges the very possibilities of rules that might govern 
human behavior; it is not simply that characters must choose between 
passion and convention; it is that character begins to lose integrity as a 
concept: 
For who in this world can give anyone a character? Who in this 
world knows anything of any other heart—or of his own? I don’t 
mean to say that one cannot form an average estimate of the way 
a person will behave. But one cannot be certain of the way any 
man will behave in every case—and until one can do that a 
“character” is of no use to anyone. (pp. 155-56) 


The notion of justification, as Ford develops it in his criticism, depends 
on the possibility of establishing “average estimates”: Mr. Jones as a 
German, Germans as averse to rabbits, and so on. The Good Soldier, 
however, relies on the procedure only to press it to its limit where 
justifications can no longer justify, where average estimates must hesi- 
tate before singular passions. By the end of the novel Dowell has tested 
the limits of rational explanation. He has interpreted character by 
religion, by nationality, by gender, and by the calendar, and then ina 
weary moment he concedes: 
I don’t attach any particular importance to these generalizations 
of mine. They may be right, they may be wrong; I am only an 
ageing American with very little knowledge of life. You may take 
my generalizations or leave them. But I am pretty certain that I 
am right in the case of Nancy Rufford—that she had loved 
Edward Ashburnham very deeply and tenderly. (p. 244) 
Dowell’s disillusionment follows the arc of modernism. He begins 
with presuppositions typical of much Victorian characterization: the 
individual conditioned by circumstance, composed of intelligible mo- 
tives, susceptible to moral analysis—the justified self. Then, confronted 
with the singularity of desire, his “generalizations” totter and fall. He 
moves to a conception of character that will become predominant in 
modernist narrative: the self estranged from circumstance and no 
longer comprehensible in its terms, confounding familiar motives, be- 
yond the reach of social explanation. When Leonora, that “perfectly 
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normal woman,” finds herself in a “perfectly abnormal situation” (p. 
240), then “for the first time in her life, she acted along the lines of her 
instinctive desires” (p. 203). But Dowell immediately adds that he does 
not know whether to think that in acting instinctively “she was no 
longer herself; or that, having let loose the bonds of her standards, her 
conventions, and her traditions, she was being, for the first time, her 
own natural self” (p. 203). How should he know? His confusion is that 
of one caught in the midst of an epochal transition, when it is unclear 
whether convention and tradition or instinctive desire is the ground of 
human behavior—well might he repeat, “I don’t know.” The passionate 
instant has overturned an entire history of familiarity. It defies stan- 
dards of intelligibility, resists the generalities of social explanation, and 
rests its claim to our attention on one incontrovertible fact: it exists. 

And yet, as Dowell’s narrative proceeds, there emerges a surprising 
implication, which might be put this way. Passion, which has frustrated 
the attempt to justify human character, becomes finally its own justifi- 
cation. The first time that Ashburnham “falls” into marital infidelity, 
unsanctioned sexuality can still appear as anomalous, a “short attack of 
madness” (p. 173), a radical and unintelligible departure from the life 
of principle which he has been trained to lead. But by the fifth and 
sixth times, the erotic surge has ceased to be surprising. Ashburnham 
falls at regular intervals. Indeed, he deviates as consistently as he 
conforms. In removing the anomalous aspect of passion, Ford recog- 
nized what Freud had begun to stress: not the singularity of the sexual 
impulse but its repetitions, compulsions, and obsessions. Passion, that 
enemy of norms and conventions, lays down its own norms, even its 
own conventions: “poor Edward’s passions were quite logical in their 
progression upwards” (p. 58). The “discovery” of sexuality in the mod- 
ern period amounts finally to the recognition that what seemed to be 
the anarchy of desire was in fact a civil state. 

The first, the simple, irony of The Good Soldier depends on the 
incongruity between inherited categories and the behavior that they are 
meant to describe. Social and moral conceptions fail to explain passion; 
personality eludes the justifications set in motion to account for it. The 
private individual remains, as it were, hidden beneath the cloak of 
social categories. But a second, and more distressing, irony, at which we 
have just arrived, reveals that when the deceptive vestments of 
traditional characterization are removed, one may uncover not a new 
freedom but a new constraint. Edward violates the duties of his station 
only to place himself at the mercy of his loins. What is more confining 
than social norms?—only, perhaps, private desires. 
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Few novels exploit the resources of the first person as thoroughly 
as The Good Soldier. Dowell changes repeatedly, changes distressingly, 
from a transparent medium to an opaque barrier. He sees and then is 
seen seeing. He is the one who engages in the persistent attempt to 
justify the behavior of others, who watches helplessly as “good people” 
give way to low passions, and who comes to regard the notion of 
character as “of no use to anyone.” And yet, the difficulties become still 
more acute and the ambiguities more refractory when Dowell turns 
from the attempt to understand others and tries to understand himself. 

Toward the close of the novel, he offers this notorious self- 
description: 

In my fainter sort of way I seem to perceive myself following the 
lines of Edward Ashburnham. I suppose that I should really like 
to be a polygamist; with Nancy, and with Leonora, and with 
Maisie Maidan, and possibly even with Florence. I am no doubt 
like every other man; only, probably because of my American 
origin, I am fainter. (p. 237) 
It is not wounded national pride that leads one to reject that descrip- 
tion, only the recognition that Dowell’s many idiosyncrasies do not 
suddenly become coherent when placed within the class “American.” 
The remark is an explanation only in form, and it reveals again the 
extravagant failure of justification in the novel. Dowell has displayed 
not even the mildest tremors of sexual desire, and there seems no 
reason to credit his extemporized salacity. Faced with such an improba- 
ble confession, one is tempted to interpret Dowell in terms of hidden 
motives or suppressed desires, and admittedly, it is difficult to confront 
his inconsistency, his passivity, and his sexual abstention and to resist 
the urge to diagnosis.» Indeed, Dowell, like his critics, refers to “dual 
personality” and “unconscious self” (pp. 103, 104) as plausible lines of 
explanation. However, these classifications amount only to new at- 
tempts at justification for a novel which reveals that activity as particu- 
larly hazardous. “Dual personality” is scarcely more illuminating than 
“American” in explaining the “queer, shifty thing” (p. 248) that is 
Dowell. One might make better sense of him by granting the possi- 
bility that he is beyond justification, in a sense that I will attempt to 
explain. 

A traditional view of fictional character, recently systematized by 
Seymour Chatman, holds that it is a compendium of traits revealed in 
the course of narrative, which gradually concatenate into a represented 
whole. The fictitious name serves as a bare peg to which qualities are 
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appended, and the qualities make the character who then exists, in 
Chatman’s phrase, as a “paradigm of traits.” Certainly such a view 
describes one norm of fictional representation. When Trollope intro- 
duces Dr. Grantly as “proud,” “wishful,” and “worldly,” he prepares the 
reader to meet a man who exists primarily as an aggregate of traits, and 
Grantly’s great struggle with Mr. Slope is less a struggle between char- 
acters than between attributes.’ But can every character be understood 
as a sequence of relevant adjectives? The Good Soldier asks precisely this. 
When Florence describes Edward as “honest, sober, industrious, pru- 
dent and clean-lived,” she identifies a norm which fails thoroughly to 
obtain. The novel will reveal other traits—guilt, sentimentality, 
lubricity—which more accurately describe Edward and which belong to 
another order of description, individual and affective rather than social 
or religious. But this change in “paradigm” does not in itself threaten 
the notion of character as the sum total of characteristics. That more 
revolutionary task falls to Dowell. 

No matter how generous our standards of behavior, as long as they 
are standards, they will not contain Dowell, who defies familiar notions 
of consistency and purpose, who credits the most implausible lies, 
whose moral valuations shift from sentence to sentence, whose memory 
leaks like an old man’s, and whose attention wanders like a child’s. He 
fails to experience emotion appropriate to the circumstance and fails to 
distinguish the essential from the trivial.8 As Schorer delicately puts it, 
his is a “mind not quite in balance.” John Meixner, less delicate, calls 
him a “psychic cripple,” “a severely neurotic personality.”*° Still, Dowell 
would be less puzzling if he were only more so. If he passed thoroughly 
beyond the bounds of reason and ethics, then we could assign him to 
that comfortable rubric, Madness in Literature. The difficulty is that, 
although Dowell continually violates our expectations of rational be- 
havior, he performs no act that would place him beyond the moral 
pale. He commits no physical violence, yields to no repugnant impulses, 
violates no taboos, causes no suffering. On the contrary, as Hynes has 
stressed, he seems the one character capable of selflessness.'' He also 
manages to write a novel. In short, if he does not obey familiar norms, 
neither does he conform to our notions of lunacy. He occupies a 
strangely lit zone between tact and catatonia, and is no more intelligible 
as a madman than as a gentleman. 

As a way of approaching Dowell, it will be useful to recall some 
well-known aspects of Fordian Impressionism. According to Ford, that 
reality whose illusion he sought to create was to be found in the 
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instantaneous apprehension of experience—not in the “rounded, an- 
notated record” but in the “impression of the moment,” “the impres- 
sion, not the corrected chronicle.”!? Since the world appears to us only 
in “various unordered pictures,” the first obligation of the literary artist 
is a meticulous attention to that variety and disorder, to “the sort of 
odd vibration that scenes in real life really have.”!* Ford never denied 
that we ascend from perception to knowledge and from sensation to 
understanding but he regarded these as distinctly secondary activities. 
The world of solid objects and coherent events is subsequent and often 
spurious and is never to be mistaken for the patches of color, the fields 
of light, the noise, dust, and confusion out of which it arose. Not 
knowledge, but impression, sensation, and emotion constitute the 
foundation of experience. What is more, they constitute its essence. 
This, indeed, is a fundamental Fordian assumption with far-reaching 
consequences for the representation of character: that in the beginning 
of experience lies its essence. 

“(T]he whole world for me,” writes Dowell, “is like spots of colour 
in an immense canvas” (p. 14). This statement should do two things. It 
should connect Dowell himself to the Impressionist sensibility, and it 
should remind us of his insufficiencies as a knowing intelligence. Fur- 
thermore, it should suggest a relationship between these two features 
of his position. Dowell, it is plain, is more than a character and more 
than a narrator in The Good Soldier; he is an instance, and to an extenta 
theorist, of literary Impressionist doctrine. He not only conforms to 
Ford’s principles of narrative; he defends those principles in Fordian 
terms, offering the familiar argument that, because neither life nor 
“real stories” follow an orderly sequence, a narrator who wants his 
stories to “seem most real” must proceed in “a very rambling way” (p. 
183). Dowell meets the terms of his covenant. He disregards fact in 
favor of impression, follows the wanderings of memory, ignores 
chronology, allows unlikely juxtapositions, digresses freely. These for- 
mal dislocations have been well remarked, not least by Ford himself. 
What has been less well remarked is that these aspects of form become 
aspects of personality. Dowell’s narrative method is one with his psy- 
chological provocation. The refusal to provide structure, the passive 
acquiescence in confusion, the divigations of memory—these are not 
merely technical commitments, they are distinctive and disturbing as- 
pects of character. Having described the world as spots of color in a 

canvas—a remark that might seem merely a pictorial observation in the 
vein of Pissarro—Dowell passes immediately to a confession of weak- 
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ness: “Perhaps if it weren’t so I should have something to catch hold 
of now” (p. 14). The Impressionist’s “various unordered pictures” be- 
come a measure of Dowell’s own disorder. To the question, What ails 
Dowell?, it is tempting to answer: he is suffering from Impressionism. 

In response to his early critics, Monet made the celebrated rejoin- 
der, “Poor blind idiots. They want to see everything clearly, even 
through the fog.”!4 It is a forceful reply, but it should not divert us 
from a blunt question: Why do fog and dusk, twilight and movement, 
appear so prominently in work of the Impressionist school? These 
paintings frequently involve difficult perceptual circumstances; a ca- 
thedral seen through the mist, a haystack in the fading light, a con- 
fused street scene witnessed from a distance. The force of the painting 
often depends on the elusiveness of its image. This is not surprising; 
the momentary impression, however fundamental to the process of 
perception, displays itself only in rare circumstances; it is typically in 
times of perceptual stress that familiar objects decompose into the 
sensations of which they are made. Indeed, this is the paradox of 
Impressionism. In order to reach the foundation of normal experience, 
it must dismantle the normal structures on which we rely. It employs 
distorting contexts in order to disclose the truth of immediate experi- 
ence. One might also speak of the pathology of Impressionism, for 
what begins as the perceiving self in unusual circumstances can quickly 
become a perception of the unusual self, and surely it is a telling fact 
that the Impressionist method in literature (one thinks of Conrad and 
Faulkner as well as Ford) serves so frequently to render emotional and 
moral aberration. 

Monet used to say that he would have liked to have been born 
blind and then suddenly to have regained his sight “so that he could 
have begun to paint . . . without knowing what the objects were that he 
saw before him,” and it is certainly noteworthy that a perceptual ideal 
would take the form of such a rigorous and improbable condition.'® 
One no longer finds critics who describe Impressionist painters as 
“lunatics” presenting the “frightful spectacle of human vanity working 
itself up to the point of dementia.”!® But the hasty Impressionist 
rejoinder to their hasty critics—‘this is how things appear’—cannot be 
a final answer, for it does not explain why realist principles should lead 
so naturally to the margins of experience, and why situations of strain 
and disorder should assist “real perception.” A movement, which in its 
literary and pictorial manifestations claimed to offer a general theory 
of human perception, comes quite often to describe human perception 
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in extremis, and the most significant contribution of Impressionism to 
the history of sensibility may lie not in what it has taught us about the 
normal instance but what it has revealed about the marginal case. 

Here, a point which has been submerged must be raised into plain 
view. For, it should already begin to be evident that the demand for 
“justification” rests awkwardly alongside the enshrinement of the 
“momentary impression.” The call for an explanatory context sounds in 
no simple harmony with the cry for instantaneity. In effect, two 

realisms meet in The Good Soldier. On the one hand, as we have seen, 
Ford follows Victorian antecedents in identifying the real and the 
rational. The insistence upon justification is thus first of all a demand for 
intelligibility, guided by the conviction that literature can account for 
the apparent mysteries of character, that it can provide background 
and context which will furnish perspicuous explanations and that, in so 
doing, it will achieve a successful “illusion of reality.” Ford, however, 
displays a second, more characteristically “Impressionist,” emphasis in 
which the real is identified, not with the known and understood, but 
with the perceived and lived. The insistence on the “impression of the 
moment,” the “odd vibration,” the “queer effect” belongs to the at- 
tempt to reproduce experience as it first strikes the perceiving con- 
sciousness, before it assumes the shape of intelligibility. Within this 
emphasis, attention falls not on the rational pattern but on the immedi- 
ate sensation. 

In his criticism Ford suggested that these two realisms were com- 
plementary: “Your Impressionist can only get his strongest effects by 
using beforehand a great deal of what one may call non-Impressionism. 
He will make, that is to say, an enormous impression on his reader's 
mind by the use of three words. But very likely each one of those three 
words will be prepared for by ten thousand other words.”!* He thus 
implies that the known past leads naturally to the lived present and that 
an intelligible history can “justify” a momentary impression. But Ford, 
like many others, imagines more finely than he methodizes. The Good 
Soldier reveals an incommensurability between life as known and life as 
experienced, and perhaps the most compelling aspect of its charac- 
terization is the flight of personality from the rational categories 
adduced to explain it. 

Which is passion—known or lived? Certainly it would seem to be 
the decisive instance of lived experience refusing the canons of ration- 
ality. Indeed, it first appears that way in The Good Soldier. But in the 
further course of the novel, as I have argued, desire becomes routine 
and predictable—as much a matter of knowledge as sensation. Far 
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from an exuberant denial of all restriction, it becomes finally a con- 
straint as severe as the moral conventions which oppose it. Passion 
comes to indicate, not so much originally lived, as obsessively reenacted 
experience. And yet, part of the trenchancy of The Good Soldier is that it 
imagines experience more immediate than passion. It imagines a re- 
gion of character, not only before knowledge but before desire, and it 
does so, of course, through the figure of Dowell. Schorer sees the 
book’s “controlling irony” in the fact that “passionate situations are 
related by a narrator who is himself incapable of passion.”!8 But the 
irony runs even deeper than Schorer indicates, because Dowell’s lack of 
passion appears not simply as a deprivation but as an opportunity. 
Much as his great wealth frees him from material need, so his accidia, 
to use Schorer’s term, frees him from the constraints of desire. He is 
divested of all want. And if one should argue that this makes Dowell a 
mere nullity, I readily concur, disputing only the qualifier “mere.” 
Dowell describes himself as having “no occupation,” “no business 
affairs” (p. 78), “no attachments, no accumulations” (p. 21) and “noth- 
ing in the world to do” (p. 22): “I suppose I ought to have done 
something, but I didn’t see any call to do it. Why does one do things?” 
(p. 15). Doing nothing, he feels nothing, and feeling nothing, he knows 
nothing: “You ask how it feels to be a deceived husband. Just heavens, 
I do not know. It feels just nothing at all” (p. 70). In important 
respects, let us recognize, Dowell is nothing. No “paradigm of traits” 
can describe him, because there is nothing substantial to describe: no 
determining past, no consistency of opinion, no deep belief, no stable 
memory. He cannot be “justified.” There is no accounting for Dowell. 
I have suggested that the problem of character in The Good Soldier 
is one with the method of Impressionism, and now I can give greater 
force to that claim. For, Dowell’s “nullity” is simply the final conse- 
quence of the Impressionist pursuit of immediate experience, the at- 
tempt to render an aboriginal stratum of personality that exists before 
doing, feeling, and knowing take shape. At the instant of experience, 
one is neither humble, nor kind, nor greedy, nor wise. The notion of a 
trait, as a persistent attribute of character, cannot yet apply. Character 
exists only after the fact, and it is Ford’s boldest stroke to imagine a 
personality virtually without attributes—subjectivity before it has as- 
sumed the articulations of character. In Dowell, Ford gestures at a ey 
nothing that precedes something in human personality, a formless, 
contentless, traitless self which does nothing, feels nothing, knows 
nothing, and which exists as a pure consciousness behind every one of 
its manifestations. Such a state, of course, must remain a bare ideal. 
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Even if it can exist (which one has reason to doubt) it certainly cannot 
persist. Dowell collides painfully into the world, not once but contin- 
ually. The novel begins with his fall into consciousness, and falling into 
consciousness becomes his vocation. At every moment, he confronts 
experience as though for the first time, and to the last he remains 
rudimentary. Throughout, he appears as one who has just emerged from 
an absolute detachment and who must now take up the attitudes and 
values that constitute human character. 
In his most provocative remark, Dowell writes at the end of the 
novel that 
I guess that I myself, in my fainter way, come into the category 
of the passionate, of the headstrong, and the too-truthful. For I 
can’t conceal from myself the fact that I loved Edward 
Ashburnham—and that I love him because he was just myself. If 
I had had the courage and the virility and possibly also the 
physique of Edward Ashburnham I should, I fancy, have done 
much what he did. He seems to me like a large elder brother 
who took me out on several excursions and did many dashing 
things whilst I just watched him robbing the orchards, from a 
distance. (pp. 253-54) 


Wiley calls this “the ultimate in self-deception,” and Schorer “his 
weirdest absurdity, the final, total blindness of infatuation and self- 
infatuation ... for observe the impossible exceptions: courage, virility, 
physique! What sane man could except them?’!® But is it a question of 
sanity? Or is it perhaps that still more difficult issue, the question of 
character as such? Dowell refuses here, refuses with a supreme negli- 
gence, to define himself in terms of traits. He regards courage, virility, 
and physique as secondary qualities, mere contingencies which scarcely 
bear on the problem of identity. He speaks of watching Ashburnham 
“from a distance,” but it is himself that he sees from a distance, exam- 
ining his endowments as though they had only accidental relation to 
the being that possessed them. 

One certainly recognizes the force in the opinions of Wiley and 
Schorer. If, all evidence to the contrary, Dowell can say that he is 
Ashburnham, then it would seem that he can say anything. Indeed he 
can, for in an utterly improbable way Dowell becomes a compelling 
image of the free man. His very incapacities, his lack of physical and 
moral passion, his hesitations and confusions, his insouciance in grave 
circumstances, his self-avowed “faintness,” release him from the defi- 
nitions that circumscribe others. He is finally and frankly indeterm!- 
nate, neither a creature of convention nor of passion. If this unsuits 
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him for the task of living, it prepares him for the act of writing. Being 
nothing, he can call himself anything. His deprivation coincides with 
his freedom. Dowell, the true man without qualities, can choose any 
qualities. Few readers will accept his assertion that Ashburnham was 
“just myself,” and yet no reader can prevent the claim. Dowell cannot be 
Ashburnham, but he is extravagantly free to say so. 

As a man, Dowell is weak and led by the nose, but as an author he 
is a free agent who can utter any opinion, no matter how unlikely, 
without fear of constraint. All else about Dowell may be doubtful, but 
one thing is certain: he writes, and part of the force of Fordian Im- 
pressionism lies in its recognition that character in narrative may be a 
late and clumsy reconstruction but narrating voice is prior and inelim- 
inable. The passivity of the cuckold gives way to the restless activity of 
the writer, who asserts and retracts, confesses and denies, soliloquizes 
and apostrophizes, changes his story, changes his mind, and arrives 
finally at the point of exhaustion: “It is so difficult ‘to keep all these 
people going” (p. 222). Within a novel that so frequently refers to the 
power of convention and circumstance, the act of writing becomes a 
way to recover autonomy. This is not the freedom of a heroic agent 
gloriously ascendant, who tramples conventions in pursuit of noble 
ends. Dowell’s is free action in its most primitive aspect, an unformed 
self taking its first steps toward articulation and expressing only partly 
what it knows and mostly what it wants. 

The moral agony of The Good Soldier, and its difficulty, depend in 
large measure on the way that this single fiction contains incommen- 
surable principles of characterization. The novel which asks, What is a 
character?, makes drama out of its competing answers. The justified 
self, which personifies the cultural context and embodies its values, 
struggles against the passional self which personifies and justifies only 
itself. This contrast would seem sufficiently grave, but The Good Soldier, 
as I have been suggesting, imagines a further refinement and a new 
provocation in Dowell, who appears less as a character than a voice, 
only faintly and incidentally attached to a body, a culture, a religion, 
and a history. Ford looks past the exigencies of circumstance and the 
urgencies of desire, past convention, past consistency, past justification, 
to character in its most irreducible aspect. The movement toward 
Dowell is like the movement toward the Cartesian cogito, but once Ford 
arrives at this spare foundation, he, too, begins the task of reconstruc- 
tion. Dowell’s freedom, tenuous though it may be, offers an escape 
from conventions that had burdened the novel as they had burdened 
English society, and it offers Ford an opportunity to confront character 
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at its inception. The Good Soldier opens by dramatizing the collapse of 
those moral and psychological categories by which we habitually live, 
but it continues by dramatizing those awkward and tentative acts by 
which morality and character are renewed. Out of “nothing” Dowell 
begins to choose a world. He thus reanimates the ethical sense that had 
languished in Edward, petrified in Leonora, and died in Florence. 
Morality, degraded by convention and thwarted by passion, hesitantly 
reappears in the simple judgments of a mind struggling to weigh its 
preferences. After the endless repetitions of “I don’t know,” Dowell 
says nay to Florence and Leonora and yea to Nancy and Edward. He 
may not yet know, but he decides, and in so deciding, he gives a picture 
of morality in its nascent state, founded not on inherited norms but on 
original judgments of value. 

The temptation is great to see Dowell in a state of final disintegra- 
tion, the coherence of the self lost in a shower of impressions. But what 
appears as the disintegration of character might better be regarded as a 
condition that oddly resembles it, namely the formation of character. 
Like Monet's blind artist suddenly given sight, Dowell comes confusedly 
into being. Each new utterance is a fresh collision between the mind and 
its environs. Assuredly, this is not a familiar condition, but neither is it 
madness. It is rather an imaginary posture of human consciousness that 
Impressionism is particularly suited to render: a radical innocence that 
perpetually rediscovers the world and posits itself in startled speech. 


! Ford Madox Ford, “Impressionism and Fiction,” in Critical Writings of 
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The First Book of Bloomsbury 


S. P. ROSENBAUM 


Early in August of 1905 there appeared in Cambridge and London 
an anonymous book of poems called Euphrosyne. Its title page described 
the volume as “A Collection of Verse” published and sold by the 
Cambridge bookseller Elijah Johnson. Unsigned notices of Euphrosyne 
were printed in the London Graphic and the Cambridge Review, where 
two pseudonymous correspondents carried on a discussion of the re- 
view and the poems for several weeks. Then Euphrosyne disappeared 
from literary history. Some sixty years later Euphrosyne began to reap- 
pear in the footnotes and appendices of Bloomsbury biographies and 
then in some of the Group’s bibliographies, where it was noted that 
Euphrosyne included poems by Lytton Strachey, Leonard Woolf, Clive 
Bell, and that most obscure member of Bloomsbury, Saxon Sydney- 
Turner. 

Bloomsbury is hardly known for its poetry. Clive Bell was the 
only one to publish any poetry later, and all of it is light verse. 
A reading of Euphrosyne suggests why Bloomsbury’s later published 
writings were almost entirely in prose. Nevertheless Euphrosyne is an 
interesting text to examine in the literary history of Bloomsbury. Its 
nature and quality reveal something of the literary background of 
Bloomsbury at Cambridge, and the conditions of the book’s publication 
and reception, particularly among the members of the Group, display 
the kinds of interaction that give Bloomsbury its collective literary 
significance. Readers of Virginia Woolf's first novel may remember that 
Euphrosyne is the name of the ship in which Rachel Vinrace makes her 
voyage out, to encounter among others two characters important for 
her education who somewhat resemble the Euphrosyne poets Clive Bell 


and Lytton Strachey. 
Euphrosyne could be called the first book of Bloomsbury. It ap- 
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peared several months before E. M. Forster’s first novel; Roger Fry had 
already published a monograph on Bellini but Desmond MacCarthy’s 
first book of criticism was still two years off, while Strachey and Vir- 
ginia Stephen were just beginning to write reviews. Yet the unique 
character of Euphrosyne along with the responses it evoked and pro- 
voked among the Group also made it, in another sense, the last book of 
Bloomsbury. Never again did members of the Group publish a joint 
literary work. Fittingly, perhaps, the idea for a collection of some of the 
Group’s undergraduate verse appears to have originated with the al- 
most anonymous Saxon Sydney-Turner. In the spring of 1905 Lytton 
Strachey wrote to Leonard Woolf, a cadet in the Ceylon Civil Service, 
that Sydney-Turner hoped to persuade Clive Bell to finance an anthol- 
ogy of their poetry; the veils of anonymity were to be most strict. 
Strachey thought the project fun as well as mad and asked Woolf if he 
would contribute.! The potential contributors to Euphrosyne were not, it 
seems, very prolific poets, and according to Sydney-Turner’s corre- 
spondence with Clive Bell, others besides their Trinity College friends 
had to be found to fill up the pages of the projected volume.? This 
explains why two of Euphrosyne’s poets, both from Brighton where 
Sydney-Turner’s family lived, were unknown to other members of the 
Group. Euphrosyne was eventually published at Clive Bell’s expense, 
according to Strachey, who wrote to Leonard Woolf in August hoping 
he did not mind that three of his poems from the Cambridge Review had 
been included in the collection. Later in the month, after he had first 
proposed to and been rejected by Vanessa Stephen, Bell wrote gloomily 
to Sydney-Turner asking him to take over all the arrangements for the 
distribution of Euphrosyne, which he did. 

For the price of one shilling, the reader was offered a ninety-six 
page paper-covered anthology of some fifty poems divided into eight 
sections. Most of the poems are lyrics, the main exception being the 
long dramatic monologue “At the Bar” that occupies Section II. Section 
VI consists of translations; the poems of Section VII are all identified 
by their verse or rhyme forms. Other sections consist of love poems and 
other dreamily reflective, descriptive, or denunciative lyrics. After love, 
time is the favorite subject. The prevailing mood is melancholy reverie, 
which makes the title misleading. Euphrosyne was one of the three 
graces and usually represents joy. Spenser calls her “mylde” in the 
Faerie Queene (VI.X.xxii) but her poetic fame comes from Milton’s 
L’Allegro where she is “heart-easing Mirth,” the “buxom, blithe, and 
debonair” daughter of Venus and Bacchus or maybe Aurora and 
Zephyr. On the whole, however, the poets of Euphrosyne, with the 
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possible exception of Clive Bell, are e penserost. But Euphrosyne is not 
really a whole. Individual poems and poets are more worthwhile than 
the collection, which is significant for literary history rather than lit- 
erature. The survival of several marked copies makes it possible, now, 
to remove the veils of Euphrosyne’s anonymity almost completely, as 
the following table indicates.‘ 


The Authorship of Euphrosyne 


Title Page Author 
Section I. 
Last Night 6 Arthur Francis Bell 
The Song of the Beasts 8 Leonard Woolf 
Lines Written at Dusk in the Great Court 9 Clive Bell 
Ningamus Serta Rosarum 11 Lytton Strachey 
Life 12 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
Three Lyrics from “Melusine” 13 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
Sonnet 18 Walter Lamb 
Sonnet 19 Clive Bell 
Dead Leaves 20 Leonard Woolf 
Section II. 
At the Bar 23 Arthur Francis Bell 
Section IL. 
Dreamland 38 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
A Prisoner’s Complaint 39 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
Pereunt et Imputantur 40 Clive Bell 
Dreams 42 Saxon Sydney-lurner 
Narcissus 45 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
Sonnet: To— 47 Walter Lamb 
A Dream 48 Walter Lamb 
Casanova 49 Clive Bell 
Sonnet (To Miss R—.) 50 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
Section IV. 
The Two Comings 52 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
In the Days of Utter Night 54 Clive Bell 
Hang Me Jewels in the Sun 55 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
At Dawn 56 Clive Bell 
Aurea Sidera 57 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
Rain at Night after a Day of Heat 58 Clive Bell 
The Trinity Ball 59 Clive Bell 
Pyrrha 60 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
Section V. 
Andromeda 62 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
When We Are Dead a Thousand Years 64 Lytton Strachey 
A Lady Smoking a Cigarette 65 Clive Bell ; 
Song of the Water-Spirits 66 Saxon Sydney-Turnet 
The Cat 68 Lytton Strachey 


(Continued) 
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Title Page Author 

Section VI. [Translations. ] 
Meleager 71 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
L’Andalouse 74 Clive Bell 

Section VII, 
Sestina 77 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
Curtailed Sonnet George Meredith 79 Clive Bell 
Assonance 81 Clive Bell 
Roundel 81 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
Triolet 82 Saxon Sydney-Turner 
Roundel 83 Clive Bell 

Section VIII. 
Sonnet shy NASAR: 
Song (The Duchess, at her wedding . . .) 86 Walter Lamb 
After a Dance (a Madame de Montmartre) 87 Clive Bell 
Dedication 89 Saxon Sydney-Turner 


The authorship of Euphrosyne shows the anthology to be largely the 
work of Sydney-Turner, who wrote nearly half the poems in it, and 
Clive Bell, who wrote about a quarter of them. The poems they solic- 
ited from the Brighton outsiders consisted of a Miltonic sonnet invok- 
ing Cromwell by someone whose initials were J. S. R. and two contribu- 
tions by Arthur Francis Bell. The first was a lyric of evening regrets for 
lost youthful promise and morning hopes of a new day; the second, 
punningly entitled “At the Other Bar,” was a Browningesque blank- 
verse monologue of nearly four hundred lines in which an alcoholic 
hack explains to a barmaid how he went wrong with debts at Oxford, 
then abandoned the girl he loved for an overseas job, only to fail at that 
too and return to find his former love now a prostitute. The verse is 
fluent but the triteness of the Oxford man’s story suggests the diffi- 
culty that the editors of Euphrosyne found in filling the pages of their 
Cambridge anthology. 

The three love sonnets and a song by Walter Lamb, a Trinity 
College contemporary, aspirant to the Apostles, and later suitor of 
Virginia Stephen, are closer in form and subject to the poems of Clive 
Bell and Sydney-Turner, though the love imagery is rather comic at 
times. Two of the sonnets are addressed to rose-like lovers unaware of 
the passions that wrack the poet, who dreams in one poem of a bride's 
“devastating fires” that leave him “The desert of my infinite desires” (p. 
18). In another dream sonnet the passion for a dead friend is detailed 
in images of warm lithe limbs, kisses, laughter, flinging, and fondling. 

The three poems of Leonard Woolf that Strachey, Sydney- 
Turner, and Bell selected from the five he published in the Cambridge 
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Review are characteristic of his undergraduate verse. (Passed over were 
two villanelles on the inanities of philosophy and life entitled “2 A.M.” 
and “3 A.M.”.) “The Song of the Beasts” is a Swinburnian chant about 
the vanished “red old days” of bestial domination with a satirical thrust 
at the end. “Dead Leaves” personifies its subject anapestically as 
shriveled tongues of the forest who mock the poet as he steps on them 
and are told to be quiet in their grave. The dreams of Leonard Woolfs 
“Dreams” are of unForsterian Pan music beckoning the dreamer “To 
golden Death and silver sleep,” of a maiden whose soul flees his hot 
embraces, and of a dead poet. The last stanza displays the imitative 
diction and mood of this fin de siècle verse: 
Fill me then full the fiery red 
Sweet cup of Death empotioned 
For I would join the peopled dead 
Away out on your silver shore 
And there upon the marge of Time 
With rhythmic feet and ghostly rhyme 
Dance in a whirl of dreams sublime 
Upon the mystic ocean floor. 


(p. 44) 


Two of Lytton Strachey’s three contributions to Euphrosyne also 
first appeared in the Cambridge Review, and they are closer in their 
subjects to Leonard Woolf’s poems than anyone else’s in the anthology. 
His animal poem “The Cat” is the only poem in Euphrosyne ever to be 
reprinted as well as parodied. Again, it is a dream in which a cat leads 
the poet into some vague splendor of the South where he becomes a cat 
following the cat who has now turned into a woman. The light tone 
and the double metamorphosis keep the verse from cloying with its 
imagery of mysteries that glare and gleam, gleam and glare. Strachey’s 
carpe diem poem “Ningamus Sera Rosarum” has the same over- 
familiar imagery (“The endless stars that gloam and gleam ...”), the 
same expressed desires to dream, escape, and die amidst love and flowers. 

The one new poem of Strachey’s, “When We Are Dead a 
Thousand Years,” is among the best in the collection. E. M. Forster was 
so impressed with it when he read it, apparently in Euphrosyne, that he 
copied the poem into his diary, and it may have influenced his story, 
“The Point of It.” Late seventeenth- rather than late nineteenth-century 
English literature is echoed in this poem—the prose of Browne and the 
poetry of Marvell: 

When we are dead a thousand years, 
And ’mid tumultuary things 
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Are vanished all our hopes, our fears 
Our loves, and our imaginings; 
When scattered through essential dust 
Falls the thin powder of our bones, 
And through the enormous air our lust 
Is rolled with sempiternal stones ... 
(p. 64) 
So it continues through three stanzas of subordinate clauses before the 
main one states simply that then “some dilatory hand” will sift the sand 
we were. The poem is accomplished but, when the sea’s surge is called 
“incorrigible,” it is apparent that sound comes before sense here and 
elsewhere in the melancholy tetrameters of Euphrosyne’s time- 
mesmerized poets. 


The verses of Clive Bell and Saxon Sydney-Turner that make up 
most of Euphrosyne differ from each other most,in their tones. 
Sydney-Turner’s tend to be melancholy. Clive Bell too writes sadly of 
love and time; his roundel and Sydney-Turner’s were not easily distin- 
guishable even by those whose marked copies have survived. But Bell’s 
love poems are more erotic and violent than Sydney-Turner’s. An 
autumn poem, “Pereunt et Imputantur,” moves from the clearing of 
crops to “sad brain-ghosts” or memories “Of the passions that were 
strangled when the heart was young and brave” (p. 41). The imagery 
here subverts the sadness of the thoughts. “Lines Written at Dusk in 
the Great Court” contrasts the passion-laden night air “when lovely 
Nature sinks / Into her lover’s arms” (p. 9) with the cold cloister where 
the monkish past had given way to a classical faith in love and youth. 
There is a Shakespearean sonnet to a woman he dares to love only in 
dreams, and a dawn poem of a bereft lover in Venice, which ends with 
the sun raping the virgin sky. Another poem uses heat and rain as 
metaphors for a made-up quarrel with a friend. Euphrosyne also con- 
tains some poems of denunciation and despair by Bell that are closer to 
the work of Leonard Woolf than Sydney-Turner. One called “In the 
Days of Utter Night” urges us to let go of the after-glowing past and 
accept for the hope of future ages the dark present and endless death; 
another poem, deceptively entitled “The Trinity Ball,” uses this occa- 
sion for five stanzas of midnight curses on “God and his crapulous 
spawn” (p. 59). A thirteen-line sonnet on George Meredith compares his 
work with the littleness of men around the poet. Sydney-Turner found 
this poem obscure and asked Bell if it were a curtailed sonnet. His 
inquiry probably led to the poem’s title. (Hopkins’ curtal sonnets had 
not yet been published.) 
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Clive Bell’s best verse is, like his later poetry, lightly erotic. The 
title of the collection, which he may have chosen, fits Bell’s poems 
better than anyone else’s. A sonnet to Casanova, though not exactly 
light verse, expresses the hedonistic pose Bell liked to assume; the poet 
laments these evil days of prudery and continence and wishes he 

Might live a living life of ecstasy, 

Careless of Fate or Future, when or why; 

To spend one moment in eternity, 

And leave a dry-sucked orange when I die. 
(p. 49) 

Four of Clive Bell’s poems are devoted to women, the most in- 
teresting of which is an impressionistic description of a lady smoking a 
cigarette in a boat. One of the few public commentators on Euphrosyne 
wrote that it reminded him of scenes painted by Renoir and Monet.’ 
Closer to home at this time is the influence of Whistler, whose work was 
looked at and read by Bloomsbury. Sydney-Turner characteristically 
translated from the Greek Anthology in Euphrosyne and Clive Bell from 
de Musset’s celebration of his Andalousian mistress’ “wine-deep eyes,” 
“yielding zone,” “milky thighs,” glowing breasts, kisses, bites, and 
stretched clothes (pp. 74-75). “After a Dance,” the last poem of Clive 
Bell in Euphrosyne, is addressed with self-mockery to Madame de 
Montmartre, an experienced woman who, like the poet, does not blush 
at kisses or leave “Swinburne in the lurch / To dream their virgin loves in 
church.” Swinburne leads to other poets, and the last two stanzas ac- 
knowledge a poetic influence not as strong in Euphrosyne as might have 
been expected: 

Along with J. K. S. and Mat 

We two sophisticated sinners 

Suffer from wisdom, knowing that 

Our souls are far beneath our dinners— 
That “life’s a jest, and love’s a trinket; 
We knew that once but now we think it.” 


I know myself, without within, 

Too clever far from earliest days 

I never could be taken in 

By pretty, stupid, artless ways; 

I rather think I know you too, 

The daintiest thing this earth possesses, 

A charming, witty woman, who 

Has learnt a world of men and dresses. 
(pp. 88-89) 


These lines are much more characteristic of Clive Bell’s later verse than 
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any of the poems of dreaming, cursing, pleasuring, or dying that he 
included in Euphrosyne. The Matthew referred to is not Arnold but 
Prior, the source of the quotation being J. K. Stephen’s “Senex to Matt. 
Prior,” which in turn is an adaptation of Gays epitaph. The 
nineteenth-century Cambridge tradition of light verse that began with 
Praed and Calverley and ended with Leslie Stephen’s nephew is largely 
missing from Euphrosyne, except for poems like “The Cat” and “After a 
Dance.” In Clive Bell’s later verse he would adapt Stephen’s meters and 
tones to the subject of love which his verse usually avoided. 

Saxon Sydney-Turner was generally acknowledged in Bloomsbury 
to be the most accomplished of the Euphrosyne poets. Leonard Woolf 
called his verse “elegant” in an obituary letter to the Times? and “pale” 
when he first read Euphrosyne.§ The pale elegance of Sydney-Turner’s 
poems is the prevailing mood of the volume. Beauty, dreams, love, 
friendship, death are the recurring desires in his poetry, summer 
gardens and woods, legends, fairy tales, and the classical past their 
recurring contexts. The garden of “Life,” his first poem in the collec- 
tion, has pleasant hours of flowers, weeds of misdeeds, and escape 
grapes for those preferring death. In “Dreamland” there are “laughing 
lovers flushed and fleet” (p. 38) in the garden, but they are an excep- 
tion to the peace enjoyed by the other lotus-eaters there. “Hang Me 
Jewels in the Sun” is a sensuous exercise in synesthesia, transposing 
colors into music. “Aurea Sidera” is another sun poem of serenity. A 
sonnet to a lady begins with a vision of a rose in flames and ends in a 
hidden bower of gentle peace. In a sestina the fairies come out when 
summer afternoon turns to evening in the woodlands. The first two 
“Melusine” lyrics, presu mably translated from Grillparzer’s libretto, are 
songs of the fool in the garden about confinement and liberty; the 
third lyric, sung by Melusine, is an inconclusive Arthurian dream of a 
hero, an ivory boat, a lake islet, a wounded youth, and a band of 
virgins. The “Song of the Water-Spirits” celebrates the capturing of a 
human child for fairyland, like Yeats’s “The Stolen Child.” Indeed the 
reveries of early Yeats are what the reader of modern poetry is likely to 
be reminded of in Sydney-Turner’s poetry rather than, for example, 
the passionate intensity and simplicity of Joyce’s Chamber Music, pub- 
lished two years after Euphrosyne. 

In addition to his translations of Meleager from the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, which are all laments of love’s pains or for dead lovers, four other 
of Sydney-Turner’s poems have classical settings. The monologue of 
Narcissus contemplating the face among the lilies expresses a langorous 
self-love that appears in some of the other summer-garden poems. The 
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‘ 


diction here (and elsewhere, as in the courtly love lyric “A Prisoner's 
Complaint”) is affectedly archaic in places, yet the subject of Narcissus 
suits the temperament of Sydney-Turner’s muse. The reveries of “An- 
dromeda,” which end melodramatically with the monster rising from 
the sea and Perseus dropping from the sky, have more erotic vitality 
than those of Sydney-Turner’s other love poems, most of which associ- 
ate love with frustration or death. Despite a paternalistic touch, the best 
of Sydney-Turner’s classical poems is perhaps the brief meditation 
on a Roman dancer’s epitaph: 
Pyrrha 

Faint fragrance from the buried years 

Clings round your name and tomb, my child, 

Who danced and played till grave Rome smiled, 

Grave Rome that you could move to tears 

Or long loud laughter at your will. 


Those before whom you danced are gone 
Long ages since beneath the earth: 

The high-born women, men of worth, 

All are forgotten, every one: 

The dancer is remembered still. 


No Roman name can stir me so 
Save yours, of whom I only know 
That on your tomb these words were writ: 
PYRRHA . SALTAVIT . PLACVIT. 
(p. 60) 

The most interesting of Sydney-Turner’s classical poems, however, 
may be “The Two Comings” because of its revealing contrast to some 
of Yeats’s later poems, particularly “Two Songs from a Play.” Dionysus 
and Christ are the two divine comings in both poems. The poet in 
Sydney-Turner’s is a follower of Dionysus, who laments the langorous 
ecstasies of summer afternoons and riotous nights that are now but 
memories because Dionysus has been replaced by a pale god, “Bringing 
to men a newer happiness, / In quiet life and death’s long quietness” 
(p. 52). No cycles of history determine the comings in “Two Comings”; his 
lengthier description lacks the apocalyptic force of Yeats’s compressed 
lines, which describe the deaths of gods instead of their differing 
dispensations. Yeats’s poet is a spectator of history whose famous 
conclusion—‘ Whatever flames upon the night / Man’s own resinous 
heart has fed”*—gives his poem an expanding significance in an origi- 
nal image far beyond the Swinburnian moral implicit in Sydney- 


Turner’s poem. 
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The last poem in Euphrosyne is Sydney-Turner’s “Dedication.” Bor- 
rowing from Gilbert Murray’s translation of Oedipus’ speech to 
Theseus at Colonus about how time disquiets all things but the gods, 
the ballade dedicates Euphrosyne’s anonymous verses to the poets (or 
poets’) friends and to the one thing that shall endure for him, “The 
mem'ry of these later years.” That refrain identifies the value of Eu- 
bhrosyne, for its authors, which lay not in the negligible quality of its 
poetry so much as in the poetic expression of feelings, thoughts, and 
fantasies that Clive Bell, Saxon Sydney-Turner, Lytton Strachey, and 
Leonard Woolf shared during their “later years” at Cambridge.!° 


A few years after the publication of Euphrosyne Lytton Strachey 
reviewed for the Spectator a collection of modern poetry which he 
criticized for a lack of inspiration and for the romantic bondage that 
kept all its work but Kipling’s out of touch with real life.!! When 
Leonard Woolf reviewed another anthology of recent poetry in the 
twenties, he observed, as Ezra Pound had before him, that the standard 
of published poetry was lower than that of prose. Among the prose 
writers he cited were Strachey and Forster (who left their poetry un- 
published). Leonard Woolf thought the trouble was formulaic: the 
poetic frame of mind which everyone falls into sooner or later leads to 
hackneyed expression.'? All of this applies to Euphrosyne, and Pound 
summed it up vigorously after his and Eliot’s poetic revolution: 

The common verse of Britain from 1890 to 1910 was a horrible 
agglomorate compost, not minted, most of it not even baked, all 
legato, a doughy mess of third-hand Keats, Wordsworth, heaven 
knows what, fourth-hand Elizabethan sonority blunted, half- 
melted, lumpy. 


Also stirred into Euphrosyne were Victorians (Tennyson, Browning, 
Fitzgerald), later Victorians (Swinburne above all, but also Meredith, 
Dobson, Henley, and Thomson), and French symbolistes (Verlaine, Mal- 
larmé). That there was no influence of Whitman indicates the consis- 
tency of the compost. Housman, curiously, seems to have affected only 
Forster’s verse, 

Derivative as Euphrosyne’s forms and contents are, however, the 
collection is a significant text in the literary history of Bloomsbury. First 
of all it is Bloomsbury’s most decadent work. The influences of fin de 
siecle English and French poets are unmistakable. Bloomsbury’s writ- 
ings have been connected with the decadents, often by unsympathetic 
critics who exaggerate the Group’s aestheticism and ignore their 
puritanism, utilitarianism, and liberalism.!4 That Euphrosyne is the best 
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example of such a connection points up how undecadent Bloomsbury’s 
work really is. Ewphrosyne also reveals what Leonard Woolf later noted, 
that the standard of Bloomsbury’s Cambridge poetry was inferior to 
that of their prose. Nothing of the humorous and radical moral crit- 
icism of the papers Woolf and Strachey wrote for the Apostles is to be 
found in the conventional despair and dreams of the poems. The 
literary discrimination shown in some of the other essays they wrote at 
Cambridge finds no application in the verse either. Forster’s and 
Strachey’s undergraduate prose attracted attention at Cambridge, but 
aside from Strachey’s cat the only aspect of Ewphrosyne that appears to 
have been commented upon outside the Group was the volume’s 
atheism, or so Keynes wrote Strachey.!> Later anthologies of Cam- 
bridge poetry, which included the work of such Apostolic friends as 
R. C. Trevelyan and H. O. Meredith, took nothing from Euphrosyne; it did 
not even provide fodder for the protocols of I. A. Richards’ Practical 
Criticism, as did a poem by the Apostle and Hogarth Press poet G. H. 
Luce. In being a privately financed, anonymous group endeavor that 
included outsiders, Euphrosyne might also be seen to anticipate certain 
Bloomsbury developments, but the most interesting anticipation of the 
Group’s development was the kind of criticism that the collection 
elicited among the Group. 

Of the two reviews that Euphrosyne received,'® the one in the 
Cambridge Review is the first example in its literary history of a 
Bloomsbury work being reviewed by a member of the Group. The 
reviewer was Thoby Stephen, and the editor of the magazine, the 
Euphrosyne contributor, Walter Lamb. About his review Stephen wrote 
to Clive Bell, “I say little about the poems themselves but enlarge a 
good deal on decadence & say it is an unmistakable product of modern 
Cambridge—hope it will rouse some discussion.”!* Discussion was 
roused, but not spontaneously, and the replies were hardly more disin- 
terested than the reviewer's. The first reply by “A Cambridge Gradu- 
ate” came from the editor himself, according to Stephen, and the 
second by “Oxon” was invited by the editor. Stephen’s review praised 
poems by Leonard Woolf, Sydney-Turner, Strachey, Clive Bell, and 
Lamb as “marked for the most part by originality of imagination, 
felicity of diction, skilful technique, and a finely audacious vocabu- 
lary... .” This was generous but it stops short of the claims for immor- 
tality that Virginia Woolf recalled her brother making for his poet 
friends.!8 (Less generous was the paradoxical description of A. F, Bell’s 
long monologue as immature and derivative—but also forceful and 
original in dramatic vigor.) Thoby Stephen’s Johnsonian summauon 
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begins, “If the excellences of this book are many, its faults will be 
readily discovered . . .” but instead of specifying either, he passes to the 
consanguinity of the poems in Euphrosyne, which he disingenuously 
guesses were written by half a dozen poets. That consanguinity is a distinct 
Cambridge decadence that manifests itself in a quick perception of 
curious and unauthorized beauties, “of vulgar condemnations, a reso- 
lute recognition of the unpleasant, and a due appreciation of the value 
of technique.”'” When he was challenged in the correspondence col- 
umns by “A Cambridge Graduate” over whether Euphrosyne was really 
a manifestation of Cambridge decadence, Stephen expanded his 
definition. 


. “the decadents” are simply those who in a society that is 
ruled by convention possess independence of thought, and still 
care for art at a time when for most men it has ceased to exist. 
That the reflections of such minds should be somewhat melan- 
choly is inevitable, and that they should desire to express what 
they feel I take to be evidence rather of candour than of perver- 
sity.?° 

This may not be a very useful definition of decadence but Stephen’s 
letter together with his review are noteworthy as an early attempt by a 
proto-member of Bloomsbury to explain and defend in print the qual- 
ities of his friends’ independent minds. The distinctions that emerge 
between these friends and someone who was associated with them like 
Lamb again point forward to Bloomsbury’s development as a Group. 

All of Thoby Stephen’s praise except that for Sydney-Turner’s 
work was dismissed by Oxon in his long, condescending letter to the 
Cambridge Review. The writer even questioned the volume’s decadence, 
suggesting that esurience or hypochondria might more accurately lie 
behind some of the poems. A few other verses were moderately ad- 
mired, and Strachey’s “The Cat” yielded a parody by Oxon in the next 
issue. The Cambridge Graduate replied again, this time defending 
Cambridge’s devotion to poetry and questioning Oxford’s, which pro- 
duced another long letter from Oxon citing an Oxford parallel to 
Euphrosyne entitled Semiramis. The editor then reappeared in his own 
persona and declined to publish any more letters on the two universi- 
ties’ muses.?! 

Euphrosyne caused no more public commentary, but private crit- 
icism continued for a time in Bloomsbury. Leonard Woolf wrote 
Strachey after receiving a copy of the book that his were the only 
poems he wanted to reread in the book, whereas Clive Bell’s poems 
made him almost as sick as his own.22 Two years later he found faults 
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in Strachey’s poems that he had not seen before, yet he still thought 
they had youth in them.?* When he came to write his extensive auto- 
biography, however, Leonard Woolf made no mention of Euphrosyne. 
Neither did Clive Bell in his various Cambridge memoirs. The reti- 
cence that descends on this youthful literary indiscretion in both the 
private and the published writings of Bloomsbury would have been 
practically complete, were it not for the pen of Thoby Stephen’s sister. 
Her first mention of the collection is a letter accompanying a copy she 
sent to Lady Robert Cecil. There she calls the authors “a melancholy 
company” and contrasts their poetry to “a real poem” that she had seen 
in a newspaper where it was described as a suicide note by a mad- 
woman. Such poetic mania is not to be found among Euphrosyne’s seven 
poets, she observes. This real poem is the famous housewife’s lament 
that begins “Here lies a poor woman who always was tired,” and ends 
“Don’t mourn for me now, dont mourn for me never; / I’m going to do 
nothing for ever and ever.”24 
The feminist response of Virginia Stephen to Euphrosyne is more 
explicit in her unfinished commentary, begun in May 1906, that uses 
the book to denigrate university education. It is Virginia Woolfs first 
text on a topic central to her feminism: the education of women. 
Characteristically, her approach is ironic: 
Among the advantages of that sex which is soon, we read, to 
have no [disJadvantages, there is much to be said surely for that 
respectable custom which allows the daughte1 to educate herself 
at home, while the son is educated by others abroad. 
The disadvantages of university education from which custom shields 
the daughters of educated men are then considered as they are found 
in certain pale graduates whose initials (which appear in certain 
marked copies of Euphrosyne) are S. T., G. L. S., C. B., and W. L. (but 
no L. W.). The last illusion of these disillusioned young men is their 
own ability, and what they most admire are certain unprinted and 
unprintable works of their friends. But when some of their songs and 
sonnets recently appeared, she continues, the reader of the opposite 
sex found the poets singing “of Love & Death, & Cats, & Duchesses, as 
other poets have sung before, & may, unless the race is extinct, sing yet 
again.” And for the melancholy of these productions—it was (as Thoby 
had said) a manifestation of decadence, but “a decadence that was 
beyond the decadence of Swinburne himself . . . the last & lowest tide 
of decadence.””* 
The title Euphrosyne is not mentioned in Virginia Stephen's mock- 
ingly discreet commentary, but the memory of Bloomsbury’s Cam- 
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bridge muse was not permitted to disappear as completely as the poets 
might have wished. After giving this name to the ship in The Voyage Out 
Virginia Woolf introduced the name once more into her fiction, this 
time in Orlando. The Lady Euphrosyne is one of Orlando’s loves, duly 
recorded in the index—the one to whom he wrote his sonnets.?® 


! Lytton Strachey to Leonard Woolf, 3 April 1905, Leonard Woolf Papers, 
Humanities Research Center, University of Texas. 

? Copies of Saxon Sydney-Turner’s letters to Clive Bell are in the Charles- 
ton Papers at King’s College, Cambridge. 

* Strachey to Woolf, 10 August 1905, Leonard Woolf Papers, Humanities 
Research Center, University of Texas. 

‘The identities of the poets of Euphrosyne are based on five marked copies 
of the collection and on the correspondence of Saxon Sydney-Turner. The 
most completely marked copy, now in my possession, was discovered in a 
Cambridge bookstore several years ago; the initials of each contributor are 
written in the Table of Contents in purple ink, and Sydney-Turner’s contribu- 
uons are further indicated in pencil, probably in another hand, at the end of 
each of his poems. The original owner is unknown, but he or she knew that 
Clive Bell's initials were ACHB and Walter Lamb’s WRML. (It is difficult to 
identify handwriting only by single-letter samples but Virginia Woolf was par- 
tial to purple ink.) The contributions of Sydney-Turner in this copy are all 
confirmed in a letter, now at Harvard, from his father to Coulson Kernahan. 
Harvard also has a copy of Euphrosyne presented to Kernahan by Arthur Francis 
Bell, who styles himself part-author. He must be the “Brighton Bell” referred to 
by Sydney-Turner in letters to Clive Bell. (I am grateful to Mr. John Lancaster 
of the Houghton Library at Harvard for the information about this copy and 
the letter of A.M. Sydney-Turner.) A partially marked copy in the possession of 
Professor Quentin Bell is inscribed from Thoby Stephen to V. D. (probably 
Violet Dickinson) with twenty-eight of the poems’ authors identified. Another 
copy, owned by Mrs. Barbara Bagenal, has most of the poets identified ac- 
cording to Sydney-Turner. (I am grateful to Mrs. Bagenal for this information 
and for the letters to Sydney-Turner about Euphrosyne from Clive Bell.) There 
is also a copy in the Cambridge University Library partially marked by Lady 
Aberconway in 1963 (Donald A. Laing, Clive Bell: An Annotated Bibliography of 
the Published Writings [New York: Garland, 1983], p. 33). The attributions in 
these copies do not always agree, but there is enough evidence in letters and in 
the most completely marked copies to warrant the identifications in my table of 
authorship. J. S. R., identified only by his initials in my copy, is most likely “the 
man who contributed a solitary sonnet to Euphrosyne,” whom Sydney-Turner 
wrote of visiting in 1906 (Sydney-Turner to Leonard Woolf, 4 October 1906, 
Leonard Woolf papers, University of Sussex). 

Oxon, “EUPHROSYNE,” Cambridge Review, 27 (9 Nov. 1905), 65. 

‘J. K. Stephen, Quo Musa Tendis (Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes, 

1891), p. 60. 


A Leonard Woolf, “Mr. Saxon Sydney-Turner,” Times (London), 13 Nov. 
»p. 14, 
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8 Leonard Woolf to Lytton Strachey, 3 September 1905, Leonard Woolf 
Papers, University of Sussex. 

$ William Butler Yeats, Collected Poems (London: Macmillan, 1967), p. 240. 

10 Tn an unpublished sestina dedicated to Strachey and apparently written 
after he had gone down from Cambridge, Clive Bell writes of how their singing 
days are over, as Strachey had said and as Bell now shows in his verse; yet love 
and friendship still make the dying poetic embers blaze (Clive Bell Papers, 
Trinity College, Cambridge). 

11 Lytton Strachey, “Modern Poetry,” Spectator, 100 (April 18, 1908), 
622-23. 

12 Leonard Woolf, “The Modern Nightingale,” Essays on Literature, History, 
Politics, etc. (London: Hogarth Press, 1927), pp. 94-95. 

13 Ezra Pound, “Hell,” Literary Essays, ed. T. S. Eliot (London: Faber, 1960), 
p. 205. 

14 For more discussion of this see my “Virginia Woolf and the Intellectual 
Backgrounds of Bloomsbury,” Virginia Woolf: Centennial Essays, ed. Elaine K. 
Ginsberg and Laura Moss Gottlieb (Troy, N. Y.: Whitston Publishing, 1983), 
pp. 11-26. 4 

15 J, M. Keynes to Lytton Strachey, 9 September 1905, Keynes Papers, 
pee College, Cambridge. ; 

16 Sydney-Turner in a letter to Clive Bell thought George Manville Fenn, a 
novelist and journalist, may have written the review for The Graphic. 
(Sydney-Turner to Bell, 15 September 1905, Charleston Papers, King’s College, 
Cambridge). Fenn pronounced the contents of Euphrosyne to be of unequal 
value and speculated that they were the work of several undergraduates. 
Swinburne’s influence was noted, “At the Bar” called the most notable poem, 
Strachey’s “When We Are Dead a Thousand Years” quoted for its sound rather 
than its sense, and Sydney-Turner’s “Pyrrha” praised. (The Graphic, 72 [26 
August 1905], 278.) 

17 Julian Thoby Stephen to Clive Bell, September, 1905, Charleston Pa- 
pers, King’s College, Cambridge. I am very grateful to Ms. Penelope Bulloch, 
former archivist of twentieth-century papers, King’s College, for drawing 
Stephen’s letters to my attention. 

18 Virginia Woolf, “A Sketch of the Past,” Moments of Being, ed. Jeanne 
Schulkind (London: Univ. of Sussex Press, 1976), p. 171. s 

1% [Julian Thoby Stephen,] “The Cambridge Muse,” Cambridge Review, 27 
(19 October 1905), 8. 

20 [Julian Thoby Stephen,] “EUPHROSYNE,” Cambridge Review, 27 (2 
November 1905), 49. 

21 Oxon, “EUPHROSYNE,” Cambridge Review, 27 (9 Nov. 1905), 65-66, 
and 27 (30 Nov. 1905), 125-26; A Cambridge Graduate, “EUPHROSYNE, 
Cambridge Review, 27 (23 Nov. 1905), 404. 

22 Leonard Woolf to Lytton Strachey, 3 September 1905, Leonard Woolf 
Papers, University of Sussex. 

23 Leonard Woolf to Lytton Strachey, 15 September 1907, Leonard Woolf 
Papers, University of Sussex. z 

24 The Letters of Virginia Woolf, ed. Nigel Nicolson and Joanne Trautmann, Í 
(London; Hogarth Press, 1975), 202-03. 
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235 Quoted in Quentin Bell, Virginia Woolf: A Biography, I (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1972, 205-06. 

*6 A more general source for Orlando might also be connected with Eu- 
phrosyne; at a party in 1915 Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant performed a piece 
called Euphrosine ou les mysteres du sexe, in the course of which Vanessa changed 
into boy’s clothing (Frances Spalding, Vanessa Bell [London: Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1983], p. 146). Euphrosyne also appears at the end of a list of names 
(which includes Clarissa) that Virginia offered Vanessa Bell in 1918 for the as 
yet unnamed Angelica Bell. And in “The Messiah of Bloomsbury,” an illus- 
trated supplement of The Charleston Bulletin in 1925 that was devoted to the life 
of Clive Bell, the author-artists (Julian, Quentin, and Virginia Woolf) refer to 
Euphrosyne as the volume that caged the symphonic voices of the Trinity 
songbirds Clive, Lytton, Saxon, and Walter Lamb, but warn that if you whisper 
“Euphrosyne” in Clive’s ear he will retaliate with bread pellets. 

The last mention of Euphrosyne in Bloomsbury’s writings is again ironic; 
in Desmond MacCarthy’s brief dream of John Bunyan, she is one of the 
daughters of Mr. Common Sense, in whose house the dreamer Turnback has 
chosen to remain (Desmond MacCarthy, “Bunyan,” Portraits [London, Put- 
nam, 1931], p. 43). z 
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The Structural Rhythm in Ulysses: 
Dominant to Love to Return 


Mack SMITH 


Although few critics would deny that the reconciliation of father and 
son is the primary theme of Joyce’s Ulysses, many argue against 
such a reconciliation occurring on an emotional or symbolic level be- 
tween Stephen and Bloom. To adopt this view, a reader would have to 
assume that the multiple versions of the father and son reconciliation 
theme are empty markers, false signs leading him to anticipate a reso- 
lution which does not occur in the text. The many variations of the 
theme, nevertheless, suggest a pattern of reconciliation which appears 
to be manifest in the central characters. In addition to the Odysseus/ 
Telemachus—Bloom/Stephen variation of the theme, other motives 
are formed by Shakespeare and Hamnet, Hamlet and his father, 
Reuben J. Dodd and son, God and Christ, Joseph and Christ, Siegfried 
and the parent gods, Bloom and Rudy, Bloom and Virag, Daedalus and 
Icarus, Simon and Stephen, Patrick Dignam and Patrick Jr., the false 
father and the croppy boy, and the artist and his creation.’ Another 
version of this theme, introduced early in the novel, is Stephen’s obses- 
sive concern with consubstantiality, and in “Ithaca,” Joyce suggests that 
Stephen and Bloom attain a consubstantial state when he refers to them 
as “Blephen” and “Stoom.” The transposition of the letters of their 
names suggests a merging of selves, even if the merger is, in the 
dramatic context, slight and transitory. I believe, nevertheless, that 
Ulysses moves ineluctably toward the consubstantial union of these 
characters, and Joyce both foreshadows and describes the nature of this 
union in a crucial scene which portrays the musical resolution of a 
Dominant tone into a Tonic one within the Diatonic scale. This musical 
device can be used not only to perceive the nature of Bloom's and 
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Stephen’s consubstantiality but also to realize a level of structure at 
work throughout the novel that points toward the resolution of char- 
acters. 

The significant scene is in “Sirens,” the chapter which Joyce de- 
scribes as an encyclopedia of musical devices. The most dramatic musi- 
cal effect of the chapter, however, is Simon Dedalus’ rendition of the 
aria “M’appari” from Friedrich von Flotow’s opera Martha. The song, 
quoted in fragments in the text, deserves a full quotation for a full 
understanding of its significance to Bloom: 

When first I saw that form endearing; 
Sorrow from me seem’d to depart: 
Each graceful look, each word so cheering 
Charm’d my eye and won my heart. 
Full of hope, and all delighted, 

None could feel more blest than I; 

All on Earth I then could wish for 
Was near her to live and die: 

But alas! ‘twas idle dreaming, 

And the dream too soon hath flown; 
Not one ray of hope is gleaming; 

I am lost, yet I am lost for she is gone. 
When first I saw that form endearing 
Sorrow from me seem’d to depart! 
Each graceful look, each word so cheering 
Charm’d my eye and won my heart. 
Martha, Martha, I am sighing 

I am weeping still; for thee; 

Come thou lost one, 

Come thou dear one, 

Thou alone can’st comfort me: 

Ah Martha return! Come to me!? 

Bloom is struck by the ironic significance of his writing a letter to 
Martha Clifford while listening to the aria from Martha, but his 
thoughts are with Molly. The opening line appeals to his “remembered 
lives,"* and with the repetition of “When first I saw that form endear- 
ing,” Bloom remembers when he first met Molly at Mat Dillon’s in 
‘Terenure. The line, “Each graceful look . . . charmed my eye,” makes 
-Bloom think of when he first saw Molly's “Spanishy eyes” (p. 274). The 
: song becomes a siren’s song for Bloom because it causes him to despair. 
‘Singing silently along with Simon—“Bloom sang dumb” (p. 276)—he 
‘identifies with the hero of Martha, Lionel, who “cried in grief, in cry of 
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passion” (p. 275). The cry of passion, “Martha! Ah, Martha!” (p. 275), 
is a faulty translation, as Bloom has noted—“Singing wrong words” (p. 
274)—but it is sung in notes which build to the climax of the song, the 
moment before “the dominant to love. [is] to return” (p. 275). The 
Dominant note is sung with the word “Come” and is described vividly 
by Joyce: 
It soared, a bird, it held its flight, a swift pure cry, soar silver orb 
it leaped serene, speeding, sustained, to come, don’t spin it out 
- too long long breath he breath long life, soaring high, high 
resplendent, aflame, crowned, high in the effulgence symbolistic, 
high, of the ethereal bosom, high, of the high vast irradiation 
everywhere all soaring all around about the all, the end- 
lessnessnessness. .. . (p. 275-76) 
Because it is the note most anticipatory of the return to the home key, 
the Dominant note expresses longing, a desire for rest or merger with 
the home or Tonic note. This Dominant note, a prolonged Dominant 
seventh, is a high B flat which is resolved in F major, the key of the 
song and the Tonic note of rest sung with the last word: 


When this last word is sung, the Dominant resolved in the Tonic, then 
a merger of identities takes place: Simon, the singer, Lionel, the oper- 
atic character, and Leopold, the listener who is dumb singing, become 
“Siopold!” (p. 276). 

The first line of the song, sung in the home key of F major, 
presents an idyllic picture of a past love when Lionel-Leopold believed 
“None could feel more blest than I.” But when the song describes the 
present plight of both the operatic character and Bloom, “yet I am lost 
for she is gone,” it modulates from the home (Tonic) key to the acuve 
(Dominant) one. In the logic of tonal music, the melody of the song 
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cannot be resolved until it returns to the Tonic tone. And in the 
emotional logic of personality, the situations of Lionel and Leopold 
cannot be resolved until they return to the lost bliss of love that was 
established by the home key. Thus, as the song expresses a desire for 
“dominant to love to return,” it combines the Dominant note’s longing 
for the home key with Lionel’s and Leopold’s longing for the home of 
lost love. When the melody is resolved with theTonic note, Lionel and 
Bloom merge in mutual longing with Simon, whose place Leopold will 
take as the father figure of Stephen. 

The musical process with which Joyce describes the consubstantial- 
ity of Simon, Lionel, and Leopold as “Siopold,” he uses later to show 
the consubstantiality of Stephen and Bloom as “Blephen” and Stoom” 
in “Ithaca.” The example of fusion of characters in “Sirens” serves to 
foreshadow the more climactic fusion. The “M’appari” episode, how- 
ever, is but one of several instances in which Joyce uses tonal logic to 
prepare the reader for the merging of characters in “Ithaca.” 

There are many references in “Circe” to the resolution of Domi- 
nant and Tonic notes. A comic example is when Stephen’s hallucina- 
tory projection Philip Drunk (Siamese twin of Philip Sober) cries: “If 
only I could find out about octaves. Reduplication of personality” (p. 
518). Although comic, Philip Drunk’s question concerning the octave 
refers to an important pronouncement that Stephen has made con- 
cerning the return of the Dominant to the Tonic within the boundaries 
of the octave. 

Earlier in “Circe” Stephen plays on the piano in Bella Cohen's 
brothel the series of “empty fifths” (p. 503). In playing empty fifths, 
Stephen would be striking “with two fingers” a chord consisting only of 
the Tonic and Dominant key notes since a third note is needed to form 
a triad, the basic chord material of any scale. Thus Stephen would 
traverse all keys (by means of the circle of perfect fifths, twelve in all) 
without establishing a home key, and, therefore, create a series of 
chords which have neither departure nor return—creating an apt 
metaphor to describe his condition at this point in the novel. 

As he discusses musical theory, he is mocked by Lynch’s cap (a 
symbol of his skeptical companion): “Bah! It is because it is. Woman's, 
reason. Jewgreek is greekjew. Extremes meet. Death is the highest form 
of life. Bah!” (p. 504). This charge is a defiant attack upon Stephen's 
theories of consubstantiality, which he elaborated at length in “Scylla 
and Charybdis.” “The cap” denies that “jewgreek” and “greekjew” 
(Stephen and Bloom) can become consubstantial. Stephen attempts to 
answer the charge with the analogy of the octave: 
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... because the fundamental [Tonic] and the dominant are sepa- 


rated by. the greatest possible interval which ... Interval which. 
It is the greatest possible ellipse. Consistent with. The ultimate 
return. The octave. Which .... (p. 504) 


When the cap interrupts him with further taunting, Stephen pauses. 
Then, a gramophone outside begins to play “The Holy City,” which is 
an implicit reference to Bloom as the Messiah, the builder of the “new 
Bloomusalem” (p. 484). This annunciation triggers in Stephen a sud- 
den moment of realization: 
... What went forth to the ends of the world to traverse not 
itself. God, the sun, Shakespeare, a commercial traveller, having 
itself traversed in reality itself, becomes that self. Wait a moment. 
Wait a second. Damn that fellow’s noise in the street. Self which 
it itself was ineluctably preconditioned to become. (p. 505) 


Stephen’s revelation is an answer to the crucial questions he proposed 
in “Scylla and Charybdis” concerning Shakespeare and his works, an 
artist and his creation, God and the world. These questions are em- 
bedded in his theory of Hamlet, which he disavows after having stated it 
fully, but yet I think he searches throughout the novel for its confirma- 
tion. In “Scylla and Charybdis,” Stephen advances his theory of Hamlet 
from an aesthetic to an epistemological level: 


He found in the world without as actual what was in his world 
within as possible. Maeterlinck says: If Socrates leave his house today 
he will find the sage seated on his doorstep. If Judas go forth tonight it is 
to Judas his steps will tend. Every life is many days, day after day. 
We walk through ourselves, meeting robbers, ghosts, giants, old 
men, young men, wives, widows, brothers-in-love. But always 
meeting ourselves. The playwright who wrote the folio of this 
world and wrote it badly (He gave us light first and the sun two 
days later), the lord of things as they are whom the most Roman 
of catholics call dio boia, hangman’s god, is doubtless all in all in all 
of us, ostler and butcher, and would be bawd and cuckold too 
but that in the economy of heaven, foretold by Hamlet, there are 
no more marriages, glorified man, an androgynous angel, being 
a wife unto himself. (p. 213) 


He gains an insight into his theory in “Circe” when he considers the 
logical necessity of a Tonic note within the octave. The octave repre- 
sents the greatest interval between one tone and its duplicate in the 
scale; thus there is one octave separating C-C, D-D, E-E, and so on. It is 
the extreme limit that a tone can travel before returning to itself. And 
so it represents the extreme limit of Socrates’ travels before he returns 
to himself, of Shakespeare’s journey to London and his works before 
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returning to his personal life, of Joyce to Trieste-Paris-Zurich before 
returning (in his fiction) to Dublin, and of Bloom to the Hibernian 
metropolis before he returns to Molly. Harry Blamires describes the 
interval succinctly: 
Thus it reflects the journey of God in making and entering a 
world intended to return to him, the daily journeying of the sun 
around the earth, the journeying of a Shakespeare from Strat- 
ford to London and back (with all that is produced), the jour- 
neying of a commercial traveller (a Bloom presumably) from 
home and Molly and back to them .. . the earth is the dominant 
to God’s tonic; noon the dominant to midnight’s tonic; London 
the dominant to Stratford’s tonic; and the plays he wrote the 
dominant to Shakespeare’s tonic; Bloom’s wandering around 
Dublin the dominant to Molly’s tonic.4 
Frederick Sternfeld notes that Joyce’s Jesuitical training in music un- 
doubtedly included instruction in the Christian symbolical significance 
of musical intervals, as interpreted by Pythagoras, the Scholiasts, and 
Renaissance church scholars. In light of this symbology, Sternfeld of- 
fers the theory: “The ultimate return of the octave symbolizes the 
ultimate return of God in Everyman, the commercial traveller in Dub- 
lin, the ‘usylessly’ Ulysses.”® To carry the musical analogy to its logical 
conclusion so the jewgreek can become greekjew, one must be the 
Tonic to the other’s Dominant, and the resolution demands that one or 
both of them must change. 

The theme of consubstantiality as reconciliation of the Dominant 
tone into the Tonic is announced in “Sirens” and “Circe” and points 
toward the fusion of “Blephen” and “Stoom” in “Ithaca.” The two 
earlier chapters, however, do not exist as isolated references to this 
musically informed resolution; rather they serve to focus attention on 
an element of musical structure which has a special significance for the 
structure of the novel. Joyce prepares the reader for the reconciliation 
of his two characters by treating them as a musician would two oppos- 
ing themes in a composition—two themes whose conflict and eventual 
merger shape the structure of the work. 


The musical structure most often used to describe the resolution of 
the Tonic and Dominant keys of Ulysses, particularly Stephen and 
Bloom into “Blephen” and “Stoom,” is the sonata form. The sonata is a 
specific structural use of the contrast between Tonic and Dominant 
keys. The Tonic key is the scale of notes or progressions which cluster 
in an ascending or descending order around the note of rest from 
which a scale takes its name. The Dominant is the next related key 
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whose note of rest is five notes, a fifth above and a fourth below the 
Tonic. The chordal relationships of one key are often not compatible 
with those of the other, and so a contrast between these two keys will 
cause tension, each striving for its own note of rest. The contrast 
between Tonic and Dominant keys is put to use in the classical sonata in 
a ternary form. In an exposition, a theme is introduced in the Tonic 
key, and it is then contrasted with another theme in the Dominant. Ina 
Developmental section, these themes (called Principal and Subordinate) 
are elaborated, and the resulting tension gives the music its dramatic 
quality. In this middle section, both themes are examined from every 
possible angle, according to a wide range of relationships, and both 
strive for dominance. In the last section, the Recapitulation, the Princi- 
pal theme appears again in its original key and original context, and it 
is again contrasted with the Subordinate theme which now, though, has 
modulated from the Dominant to the Tonic key, and the two themes 
are united. The three sections (to which a Coda may be added) have 
been metaphorically described in several different ways, such as 
statement—departure—return, or introduction—conflict—resolution, 
but the closest analogy that they bear to Ulysses is their cyclic pattern of 
home—adventure—return. 

Joyce left both external and internal evidence that Ulysses has a 
musical—especially sonata—structure. As early as 1922, Ezra Pound set 
forth the view that the novel definitely was a sonata.® It was a theory 
that few responded to with enough interest to attempt a musical 
analysis of the novel. Anthony Burgess in ReJoyce applies a sonata 
metaphor to the novel for the purpose of explaining the relationship of 
“Circe” to the entire book: 


The exposition will not make sense until it has been followed by 
a development section in which the subjects combine, lend each 
other their subsidiary motifs, swirl about each other in an area of 
dream-like fantasy, bump into each other drunkenly, melt into 
each other in the discovery of previously unguessed affinities. 
After that—in the recapitulation section—they can appear so- 
berly and singly, properly dressed and tidied up, but they cannot 
be as they were before, in the exposition. They have learned 
strange things about each other and about themselves.’ 
Although undeveloped, Burgess’ interpretation identifies Stephen and 
Bloom as themes of a sonata, but by not treating Stephen’s “What went 
forth ...” monologue, Burgess misses the opportunity to explore the 
full significance of his revelation. A much more ambitious, sustained, 
and (even though aborted) effort is Robert Boyle’s “Ulysses as Frus- 
trated Sonata Form.”® Boyle’s contribution to the theory is a description 
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of the Tonic and Dominant keys of Ulysses in terms of the moods 
created by the contrasting personalities of Stephen and Bloom. Boyle 
also charts the stages of the novel according to the sonata form, noting 
whether the key for each chapter is Tonic/Stephen or Dominant/ 
Bloom. Unfortunately, the writer abandons his thesis on the basis of 
his denial of the two men’s consubstantiality. The first assumption one 
has to accept in order to perceive a sonata structure in Ulysses is that the 
themes represented by the lives of Stephen and Bloom are somehow 
united. This idea Boyle finds inconsistent with the evidence, and he 
dismisses it with a fervent denial of this kind of optimistic interpreta- 
tion of the text: 
The extremes, the Jew Bloom and the Greek Dedalus, meet in 
the “Oxen of the Sun” chapter, and the results of that meeting, 
worked out in the Recapitulation, constitute the climax and the 
catharsis of Joyce’s vision of the unsaved. If Bloom could enter 
Stephen’s octave, as he desires to and pitifully strives to, the 
novel would indeed have something of the “happy ending” to- 
nality which some readers claim to find there.!® 

Before Boyle carries his theme to the point of abandonment, 
however, he makes several interesting observations about structure. He 
points out that the first three chapters (treating Stephen) occur in the 
same time period as the second three (treating Bloom). The simul- 
laneity of the introduction of these characters or themes constitutes a 
structural whole (even though the external form of the novel divides 
them) and corresponds to an Expositional section of a sonata—the 
classical double exposition of a pair of themes. 

The opening section of a sonata, the Exposition, sets forth both 
themes in their respective keys. I think that it is more than just a matter 
of convenience to consider the first six chapters of Ulysses an expo- 
sitional section. The simultaneity of the times of chapters one and four, 
two and five, and three and six represents the simultaneous introduc- 
tion of the opposing themes—Stephen and Bloom. And there is more 
than just the matter of time to suggest that the first six chapters are 
Opposing pairs and not just a triad for Stephen followed by a triad for 
Bloom. Richard Ellmann gives a helpful explanation of the structure of 
the first six chapters: 

Each of the first three chapters is half a circle, to be completed 
by its parallel chapter in the second triad. Mulligan’s 
transubstantiation of God into flesh in “Telemachus” is com- 
pleted by Bloom’s transubstantiation of flesh into faeces 
(“Calypso”). The sadism of Christians and Romans persecuting 
Jews (“Nestor”) is completed by the masochism of Christians and 
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Buddhists in their devotions (“Lotus-Eaters”). In the “Proteus” 
episode Stephen follows the arc of generation through corrup- 
tion to death, while in “Hades” Bloom begins with death and 
follows it back to earth.!! 


Although I differ with Ellmann and see the geometrical shape of the 
Exposition not as a circle but rather as two parallel lines, I agree fully 
with his matching of themes. As Joyce introduces Bloom and Stephen 
in the context of matching themes, he is able to establish consistent 
oppositions. In “Telemachus,’ Joyce introduces Stephen with a sym- 
bolic eating of flesh, the communion bread representing Christ’s body; 
but in “Calypso,” he writes that Bloom “ate with relish the inner organs 
of beasts and fowls” (p. 55). In “Nestor,” Stephen rejects secular and 
sacred history with acts of symbolic rebellion; but in “Lotus-Eaters,” 
Bloom submits in manifest acts of compromise to those same historical 
forces. In “Proteus,” Stephen contemplates the limits of sense and has a 
vision of the ultimate boundary, death; but in “Hades,” Bloom is 
presented with an actual death and visits Death’s very chamber, 
Glasnevin Cemetery. The contrast of personalities is similar to the 
contrast that Cervantes found so profitable in the figures of Don 
Quixote and Sancho: that between the mind and the body, the imagi- 
nation and experience. 

In the Developmental section of a sonata, the theme or themes 
modulate from the home key to a series of foreign keys, and this 
sequence of turns away from the Tonic key increases the tension 
against the theme’s eventual return home. Significantly, both Stephen 
and Bloom, in leaving home, lose their latchkeys and are both keyless. 
“Aeolus,” the chapter beginning the Developmental section of Ulysses, is 
obsessively concerned with keys, and the advertisement that Bloom sells 
for Alexander Keyes—the two crossed latchkeys—suggests that both in 
theme and in the musical metaphor the keys of Stephen and Bloom 
must come together. The sonata’s Development examines the themes in 
the widest possible angles, and in Ulysses’ Development, beginning with 
“Aeolus,” Joyce utilizes extreme angles of vision and startling tech- 
niques. 

One of the devices musicians use to increase the tension against 
their theme's eventual return to the home key is the presentation of 
hints, in the form of fragmentary phrases, of what the resolution will 
sound like when the theme is subsumed in the Tonic tone. A good 
example of this is the first movement of Beethoven’s Eroica symphony 
when the main theme, a horn call, is attempted by a solo horn in the 

Tonic key of E-flat major but is cut off by the entire orchestra. Simi- 
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larly, Joyce presages Stephen’s and Bloom’s consubstantiality in their 
similar dreams—Stephen’s dream of Haroun al Raschid and the Arabic 
man who in friendship pressed the melon to his face, and Bloom’s 
dream about the exotic east.!? Joyce also provides hints of their coming 
together in their mutual thoughts concerning Shakespeare. In “Scylla 
and Charybdis,” Stephen thinks of the bard as “greyedauburn” (p. 
202), and in “Sirens,” Joyce transposes between an interior monologue 
of Bloom’s a reference to Shakespeare as “greyed-auburn” (p. 280). To 
emphasize that these references suggest consubstantiality, Joyce repeats 
the same phrase in each section—“One life is all. One body” (pp. 202, 
280). Shakespeare is the focus of their coming together briefly in 
“Circe,” where Stephen and Bloom gaze into the mirror and see the 
bard’s reflection. Bloom’s concerted efforts to achieve a quasi-paternal 
relationship with Stephen in “Eumaeus” end in failure as Stephen 
refuses to agree with Bloom’s business schemes, and with his theories 
on art, history, and religion, nor does he agree to partake in the 
communal confectionery and coffee. These abortive but nearly con- 
summated efforts toward merger build tension against the eventual 
consubstantial resolution. 
In the Recapitulation, the original (Principal) theme appears again 

in its home, Tonic, key, and the Subordinate theme, too, modulates to 
the Tonic, so there is a merging of themes within a common key. 
“Ithaca” is Ulysses’ Recapitulation. When they share a cup of “Epps’s 
massproduct . . . creature cocoa” (p. 677), Joyce suggests a communion, 
a consubstantial merging, when he refers to them as “Blephen” and 
“Stoom” (p. 682). And the moment the cocoa is consumed, Stephen 
sings the ballad “Little Harry Hughes”: 

Little Harry Hughes and his schoolfellows all 

Went out for to play ball. 

And the very first ball little Harry Hughes played 

He drove it o’er the jew’s garden wall. Bi 

And the very second ball little Harry Hughes played iy 

He broke the jew’s windows all. 


The undercurrent of anti-Semitism becomes more apparent in sub- l 
sequent verses of the song with the introduction of a “jew’s daughter? | 
who murders the gentile boy after luring him into her father’s house: 

She took a penknife out of her pocket 

And cut off his little head, 

And now he’ll play his ball no more 

For he lies among the dead. (pp. 691-92) 


Bloom has already experienced a merging of identities with the resolu- 
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tion of “M’appari.” Then, he was called “Siopold” by Joyce, now 
“Blephen” or “Stoom.” That Bloom identifies with the jew of the song 
is made apparent when he looks quickly at his own unbroken kitchen 
window and thinks of Milly, his daughter. The difference between the 
situations in the two chapters is striking, however. The “Sirens” fusion 
depended upon a sympathetic blending of singer, character, and lis- 
tener within a common emotional subject, which was the theme of the 
song. “Little Harry Hughes,” on the other hand, represents in its 
primary level of meaning the kind of narrow racial prejudice that has 
victimized Bloom throughout the novel. But, as Stephen’s commentary 
shows, the song has a significant secondary level of meaning. The song 
resolves into the Tonic with the last word—‘dead.” This word is as 
suggestive as a resolution as “Come to me!” is in “M’appari.” The com- 
mentary shows that the resolution upon the word “dead” relates di- 
rectly to Stephen’s theory of consubstantiality that he propounded 
in “Scylla and Charybdis” and “Circe”: 

One of all, the least of all, is the victim predestined. Once by 
inadvertence, twice by design he challenges his destiny. It comes 
when he is abandoned and challenges him reluctant and, as an 
apparition of hope and youth holds him unresisting. It leads him 
to a strange habitation, to a secret infidel apartment, and there, 
implacable, immolates him, consenting. (p. 692) 


Stephen (like the stabbed Harry Hughes in the song) is the victim who 
consents to immolation (ritual sacrifice) in a secret infidel’s (Bloom's) 
apartment. This proposition can be read through one version of 
Stephen’s theory: As God (Tonic) entered the earth and was there 
transformed into his own Son (Dominant) and then was immolated in 
order to return to his true state as God, Stephen (Tonic) entered 
Bloom’s (Dominant) life and was sacrificed in order to return to a more 
authentic form of himself. 

Stephen’s interpretation of the song also provides a way of reading 
his theory of consubstantiality as a statement of sonata resolution. In 
the Exposition of a sonata, the theme travels from the home (Tonic) 
key to the limit of that scale, which is the Dominant, which nonetheless 
strives toward and eventually returns to the Tonic. Borrowing 
Stephen’s words, the theme goes forth to the ends of the scale/world 
“to traverse not itself” (it modulates to another key). But having 
traversed that reality/scale, it seeks the inevitable return to itself. 
Stephen, having rejected tradition, church, state, and paternity, has 
“gone to encounter for the millionth time the reality of exponens 
and has traveled to the extreme limit of the interval where he mod- 
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ulates to Bloom’s (Dominant) key. But the same analogy (one might 
argue) could apply to Bloom; the Tonic key could apply to the corre- 
spondent figure—to Odysseus, the wanderer who must return. 

The applicability of Stephen and Bloom to the Principal theme 
formula suggests that both are Tonic to each other’s Dominant. This 
possibility Joyce has suggested in the interpretation of “Little Harry 
Hughes,” when he refers to the host (Bloom) as both the “victim 
predestined” and “secret infidel” (p. 692). In other words, Ulysses con- 
tains the story of more than one odyssey, and in his own scale, both 
Stephen and Bloom must become the other (if but for a moment) in 
order to return. The death referred to in “Little Harry Hughes” sug- 
gests a loss of self by the acquisition of qualities from the other. And it 
isin “Ithaca” that they literally become “Blephen” and “Stoom.” Boyle’s 
testing of the sonata theory proves false because he made a too strict 
identification of Principal and Subordinate themes with the specific 
characters of Stephen and Bloom. They are both Tonic keys (Gods in 
their own worlds), and they modulate to the other’s key at the same 
moment in “Ithaca.” 

In this climactic moment, keys change, modulate—consub- 
stantiality is complete. Stephen’s acceptance of the “accumulation of 
the past” (p. 689), a paternal obligation, is countered by Bloom’s 
recognition that Stephen represents “the predestination of a future” (p. 
689), whereby a father might have his youth restored through his son. 
They each begin a return—Stephen to a creative future through a 
recognition of the past and Bloom to a chance to retrieve his happier 
past with Molly through the prospect of future change. In the Linati 
schema, Joyce describes the technique of “Ithaca” as “fusion.” Each gets 
from the other what he lacks. Stephen learns by observing the older 
man’s behavior, the equanimity and self-assurance that come from ex- 
perience, what Bloom likes to call the university of life. And Bloom sees 
in Stephen the creative energy which is “the eternal affirmation of the 
spirit of man...” (p. 666). Their “fusion” represents Joyce’s belief in 
the necessity of an artistic awareness of body and soul, real and ideal. 
An artist must have a vision which Joyce implicitly identifies in “Cy- 
clops” as “two-eyed”—a realization of both actual and possible. 

z Joyce said jokingly that “Ithaca” was the true ending of the novel." 
It is not, of course; nor is it, as the Recapitulation, the end of the sonata ty 
form of Ulysses. “Penelope” is a Coda, which, in strict musical terms, is a 
vigorous restatement of the major themes in the home key—it is often a 
celebration of the return to the Tonic key by a restatement of the 
themes in new, daring contexts, which, according to Joseph Machlis, 
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proclaim “the victory of unity over diversity, of continuity over 
change.”!4 Bloom and Stephen continue their consubstantiality as co- 
referents of “he” in Molly’s sexual musings. But Molly’s thoughts 
revolve as surely around Bloom, as his revolved around her during the 
course of the day. Her return to the Edenesque moment for both of 
them—the day he proposed to her on the Hill of Howth—is a celebra- 
tion of his return, too. And her “yes” is the Tonic note, for which 
Stephen’s “non serviam” serves as Dominant, and its climactic repeti- 
tion is the triumph of “dominant to love to return ...” (p. 275). 


The merging of Stephen and Bloom is still one of the most contro- 
versial questions concerning Ulysses. Because Joyce provides at best only 
hidden clues concerning his characters’ coming together and their 
meeting seems to have little immediate effect on each other, readers 
appear to be free to arrive at their own conclusions. Richard Kain in his 
article “The Significance of Stephen’s Meeting Bloom: A Survey of 
Interpretations” provides an interesting study of how Joyce’s inter- 
preters divide evenly on this issue. Two commentators, Frank Budgenand 
Edmund Wilson, have given early expression to the opposing positions 
which still are hotly debated. Budgen writes: “They are like two ships 
bound for different ports that come within hail and disappear into the 
night.”!5 Wilson counters with the belief that their coming together will 
alter the life of each: “It is possible that Molly and Bloom, as a result of 
Bloom’s meeting with Stephen, will resume normal marital relations; 
but it is certain that Stephen, as a result of this meeting, will go away 
and write Ulysses.”!® Kain attempts to reconcile these positions by posit- 
ing an ambiguity theory based on Joyce’s reticence on the subject both 
in the text and in comments and notes given to interpreters such as 
Linati and Gilbert. Kain writes: 


The ambiguity of Ulysses, and Joyce’s own personal ambivalence, 
render neither the negative nor the affirmative conclusions 
completely satisfactory. It is possible that Joyce, like the author 
of Hamlet, achieved an artistically viable ambiguity, consciously 
or not, and that both works derive an ever constant imaginative 
energy from this inherent tension. They continue to be of a 
tantalizingly almost-solvable nature.!” 


This notion of ambiguity fits well with Joyce’s most famous statement 
on the novel: “I’ve put in so many enigmas and puzzles that it will keep 
the professors busy for centuries arguing over what I meant, and that's 
the only way of insuring one’s immortality.”'% ; 
Although the action of the characters gives an ambiguous picture 
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of reconciliation, the text does not. The reader is guided to read Bloom 

and Stephen as spiritual father and son in the same way that he is 

guided to read Bloom as Odysseus. Joyce aligns the sequence of events 

of Bloom’s day with the sequence of the travels of Odysseus and makes 

this unlikely hero the conduit for an archetypal pattern. Hugh Kenner 

in The Pound Era defines Joyce’s practice in terms of the Pound vortex: 
In Zurich James Joyce was drawing the 18 hours of Leopold 
Bloom through a patterned integrity defined by Homer: a tough 
self-interfering pattern through which, he discerned, Shake- 
speare had already drawn the skein called Hamlet (Telemachus, 
Stephen), and Mozart his Don Giovanni (Antinous, Boylan) and 
even the elder Dumas his Monte Cristo, returned avenger 
(Odysseus at Ithaca, the stone guest at the banquet, the ghost at 
Elsinore). Time, place and personnel alter; the pattern re- 
mains.?9 


Just as the text imposes a pattern that constrains our reading of 
Bloom so that we see him as a simulacrum of Odysseus, it also imposes 
a musical pattern that guides our reading of Stephen and Bloom as 
reconciled father and son. Joyce supports this structure with a sequence 
of tropes of consubstantiality which include the multiple character 
variations of father and son, the mutual urination of Stephen and 
Bloom, their communal cocoa, their common vision of Shakespeare, 
and their simultaneous sighting of “a star precipitated with great 
apparent velocity ... towards the zodiacal sign of Leo” (p. 703). 
Nevertheless, of all the symbols of consubstantiality, music is primary 
because it most fully informs the structure of the novel. The primacy of 
music is also suggested by Joyce’s earlier use of song as a medium of 
consubstantiality. Through Bartell D’Arcy’s singing of “The Lass of 
Aughrim,” Gabriel Conroy in “The Dead” merges momentarily with 
the deceased Michael Furey and with “his own identity ... fading 
out? he has an epiphanic vision which unites him with all the living 
and the dead. 

The reconciliation which musical imagery suggests is also em- 
bodied in the realistic perspective of the novel. The coming together of 
Stephen and Bloom is portrayed by the union of themes in a Tonic key. 
Their union represents the consubstantiality of body and soul, objec- 
tivity and subjectivity, experience and imagination, empirical inquiry 
and poetic inspiration. Their union is, in other words, the focus of one 
of the novel’s major guiding principles—that idealism and realism do 
Not exist independently but in a multitude of self-defining relation- 
ships. Ulysses is an exploration of this multitude. 


Joyce’s view of Stephen’s and Bloom’s coming together is not as 
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simple as a merging of identities. Themes in a sonata, in the same way, 
do not simply merge—they come together in a common key. And 
Stephen’s and Bloom’s merger is given its fullest treatment in a key 
common to both of them yet separate from each—Molly. During the 
course of the day, both have yielded to the allure of the spirit of love, 
independent of the flesh. Bello-Bella’s spell over Bloom is broken when 
he can deny the temptations of the spirit in the form of his dream 
nymph who brags of her lack of a physical impurity—the human anus: 
“We immortals, as you saw today, have not such a place and no hair 
there either” (p. 551). Bloom realizes: “If there were only ethereal 
where would you all be . . .?” (p. 553). Bloom’s return to Tonic, his 
“dominant to love to return” is away from the “stonecold and pure” (p. 
551) sculpted flanks of ethereal goddesses to Molly’s warm crevices: 
He kissed the plump mellow yellow smellow melons of her 
rump, on each plump melonous hemisphere, in their mellow 
yellow furrow, with obscure prolonged provocative melonsmel- 
lonous osculation. (pp. 734-35) 
Bloom presses his face to Molly’s “mellow yellow smellow melons” and 
fulfills Stephen’s dream of the man of the street of harlots: “The melon 
he pressed against my face” (p. 47). The question Stephen asks 
throughout the novel, “What is the word known to all men?” (p. 49), is 
the question of a young man with still adolescent views of mature love. | 
Women are either the ideal, universal, untouchable “She, she she” (p. | 
48), or the whores of nighttown. The answer to Stephen’s question 
would come from Bloom and his knowledge of women through Molly. 
Stephen’s naiveté concerning women significantly blemishes him in the 
eyes of his creator, who rejected Christ as the complete hero because 
“he was a bachelor, and never lived with a woman, surely living with a 
woman is one of the most difficult things a man can do, and he never 
did it.”?! 

One could argue that the word for which Stephen searches is 
Molly’s “yes.” Stephen hints of this when he speaks of “the eternal 
affirmation of the spirit of man in literature” (p. 666). But his idealistic, 
educated phrasing pales next to the gregarious physicality of Molly's 
expression. Molly does provide an implicit answer: the word is love— 
the ideal of love planted in the “full amoral fertilisable”?? human body. 


1 For the recognition of the multiplicity of the theme of father-son recon- 
ciliation, I am indebted to Zack Bowen, Musical Allusions in the Works of James 
Joyce (Albany: State Univ. of New York Press, 1974), p. 55. 
| 2 “M'appari” quoted in Bowen, ibid., pp. 178-79. 
| 3 James Joyce, Ulysses (New York: Random House, 1961), p. 274. All 
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further quotations from Ulysses will be given parenthetical reference from this 
edition. 

‘Harry Blamires, The Bloomsday Book (London: Methuen, 1966), p. 185. 

5 Frederick W. Sternfeld, “Poetry and Music—Joyce’s Ulysses,” in Sound and 
Poetry: English Institute Essays —1956, ed. Northrop Frye (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1957), p. 47. 

ê Ezra Pound, “James Joyce and Pécuchet,” first pub. in Mercure de France, 
I (June, 1922), rpt. in Polite Essays (London: Faber, 1937), p. 89: “Ce roman 
appartient a la grande classe de romans en forme de sonate, c'est-à-dire, dans 
la forme: theme, contre-theme, recontre, développement, finale.” 
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The Belladonna: 
Eliot's Female Archetype 
In The Waste Land 


PHILIP SICKER 


Since The Waste Land was first published over sixty years ago, 
critics, applying the theories of Freud and Jung and scouring the work 
of Frazer and Weston and Eliot’s biography, have come to a general 
agreement that the poem is about a sexual failure which signifies a 
modern spiritual failure. This failure is customarily associated with an 
emasculating wound suffered by an archetypal male, the Fisher King, 
who appears in various avatars within the poem. While the importance 
of this mythic pattern can scarcely be overemphasized, it should be 
pointed out that Eliot counterpoints the legend of the castrated male 
with a less often recognized archetype: the sexually violated yet sterile 
female.! The specific embodiment of this woman in Eliot’s poetry is the 
prostitute who, despite innumerable fornications, never conceives nor 
gives birth. Whether she is an actual prostitute or merely a victimized 
and promiscuous female, she is characterized by acute neurasthenia, 
nervous chatter, hysterical laughter, and general physical and psycho- 
logical debilitation. While Eliot explores the features of this mythic 
woman most extensively in The Waste Land, her face comes as no 
surprise to readers of his earlier verse. We catch glimpses of her in the. 
love-starved society matron in “Portrait of a Lady,” in the female whose 
eye “twists like a crooked pin” in “Rhapsody on a Windy Night,” in 
Grishkin with her “uncorseted friendly breast,” in the libidinous 
Princess Volupine with her “blue-nailed, phthisic hand,” in Sweeney's 
epileptic mistress, and in the drunken harlot in the Spanish cape who 
tries to sit-on his lap in “Sweeney among the Nightingales.” 
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Although the final version of The Waste Land presents this fatal 
woman in all of her complex variety, the canceled drafts of “The Burial 
of the Dead” indicate that Eliot had a simplified version of her in his 
mind from the very beginning of the poem. In fact, the first woman 
who speaks in this original manuscript version of the poem is a whore. 
The male narrator—considerably cruder in tone and manner than the 
one who speaks of April and lilacs in this section of the poem’s final 
draft—relates his night journey to a brothel where the procuress, Myr- 
tle, declares him too drunk to have a girl and gives him a bath and 
breakfast instead. This bath is but a parody of the one which the waiter 
receives in “Dans le Restaurant,” and which Phlebas the Phoenician will 
undergo later in the poem, for it is emblematic not of the spiritual 
purification that will revitalize sex, but of sterility and sexual failure. 
Although the narrator sentimentally concludes that “Myrtle always 
treated me white,” her concern for his cleanliness is clearly less a matter 
of compassion than a desire to protect her house from disease and 
forced closure. “I’m not in business here for guys like you,” she tells 
him, “We've only had a raid last week, I’ve been warned twice.”? In the 
wasteland world, as Eliot repeatedly demonstrates, the purification 
ritual merely promotes economic gain and sexual abuse. While few 
could question Eliot’s artistic wisdom in deleting this encounter, it is 
significant that the nexus of associations established here linking pros- 
titution, sterility, water, drunkenness, and hallucinatory states of con- 
sciousness will be maintained carefully throughout the entire poem. 

The first female whom we encounter in the final edition of The 
Waste Land is Marie, whom the European speaker recalls from his 
childhood in a mingling of memory and desire. She is the antithesis of 
Eliot’s prostitute or, more precisely, the primal prelapsarian ancestor of 
that modern female. If Marie is not identical with the “hyacinth girl,” 
who appears in the next stanza, she unquestionably anticipates her.” 
Like the hyacinth girl, who stands sexually willing and eager with her 
hair wet and her arms full of flowers, Marie is linked with “the awful ~ 
daring of a moment's surrender” that the speaker invokes near the end 
of the poem. She describes overcoming her fear, holding on tight, and 
sledding down a mountain slope with her cousin: “And down we went. 
In the mountains, there you feel free” (I. 85). Just as the sunlit Hof- $ 
garten suddenly expands into the anthropological hyacinth garden, so u 
too the male speaker’s personal recollection of Marie and her story 
becomes that faint memory of lost sexual health which resides in man- 
kind’s collective or cultural consciousness. PEA eH ra ng Seer 
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“You gave me hyacinths first a year ago; 
They called me the hyacinth girl.” 
—Yet when we came back, late, from the hyacinth garden 
Your arms full, and your hair wet, I could not 
Speak, and my eyes failed, I was neither 
Living nor dead, and I knew nothing, 
Looking into the heart of light, the silence. 
(ll. 35-41) 


At first, it appears that Marie (speaking in quotation marks) alone 
recalls the sexual ecstasy of the yearly fertility rite in the garden, and 
that Eliot’s male persona recalls only his moment of failure outside it.* 
Even in this blinding paralysis, however, he retains a hauntingly beauti- 
ful recollection of the “heart of light,” of a seemingly transcendent, if 
unexpressed, love. This paradoxical memory of beauty in blindness 
anticipates the transformational image from Ariel’s song that the 
speaker recalls later: “Those are pearls that were his eyes.” And this 
reference, in turn, foreshadows the sea change of Phlebas. Implicit in 
all three references is the double transformation from life to death and 
from death back into a state of spiritually purified life. The key to this 
change for Eliot’s male lies in another more remote memory. In “A 
Game of Chess,” when the sexually paralyzed speaker is asked if he 
remembers anything, he had originally replied, “I remember the 
hyacinth garden.” Although Eliot deleted this important line, he pre- 
served the substance of the protagonist’s recollection in a footnote at 
the end of the poem. The note refers us to the hyacinth garden passage 
and to Ariel’s song. Taken together, the lines imply that the speaker 
recalls both the love ecstasy of the garden and death-in-life blindness 
that followed. 

The hyacinth was worshiped as a fertility god and aphrodisiac in 
several primitive religious cults, and the garden in which this flower 
grows functions as a spatial metaphor for a distant period in human 
history and for a concomitant racial consciousness that disappeared 
long ago.® Marie, through her association with this garden, stands as 
the female counterpart of the healthy Fisher King. Anthropologically, 
she recalls a time in man’s past when sex was not only reproductive, but 
of central religious and social importance. The act of coition was 4 
seasonal ritual that brought forth human and vegetative life, one in 
which both male and female participated with seriousness and en- 
thusiasm. Since that time, Eliot suggests, sexual intercourse has become 
separated from its original religious meaning and the garden has be- 
come the modern wasteland of the poem. In the poetic episodes that 
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follow this crucial failure, Eliot implies that, as sex became increasingly 
secularized, man came to think of fornication in two unnatural ways: 
either as a matter of male force or of female seduction. Corre- 
spondingly, our view of woman has also become bifurcated; we have 
inveterately represented her as the raped and abandoned virgin, on the 
one hand, and as the enchanting seductress, on the other. 

The excerpts from Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, which frame the 
hyacinth garden episode, are significant not only because they call to 
mind the sorrows of passionate love, but because the two Isoldes of the 
legend suggest the two female types that the Western imagination has 
created. Tristan marries the pale virgin and then abandons her for her 
sultry, seductive namesake. “A Game of Chess” presents these antitheti- 
cal figures under different guises. The modern woman’s dressing chair, 
ironically described as a “burnished throne,” evokes the image of 
Shakespeare's Cleopatra.® Lest we identify the lady exclusively with 
Mark Antony’s seductress, however, we are immediately given a con- 
flicting portrait. 


Above the antique mantel was displayed 

As though a window gave upon the sylvan scene 
The change of Philomel, by the barbarous king 
So rudely forced; 


(Il. 97-100) 


Although she has been raped and mutilated, the nightingale, Philomel, 
fills the desert air with “inviolable voice.” Her suffering engenders 
song, and her song, in turn, has inspired the painting. Similarly, the 
legendary sufferings of Cleopatra and the two Isoldes have inspired the 
production of great art. Yet Eliot is aware that, if man’s conception of 
these two types of mythic women has been a source of creative power, it 
has simultaneously distorted the truth of human nature. For Eliot, any 
such division or categorization of the human species is arbitrary and 
fantastic. In his notes to The Waste Land he reminds us that, just as the 
various male personae in the poem are subsumed in a single figure, so 
too “all the women are one woman” (p. 148). Gradually, the Western 
cultural consciousness has lost sight not only of the original, integrated 
female archetype, but of the prostitute who has come to replace her. 

The reason for this failing, Eliot frequently suggests, is that art 
grows out of the knowledge that man gains through his experience, 
and the conscious experience of any individual, no matter how deeply 
enmeshed in a cultural tradition, is subjective and limited. Later in his 
career, in “East Coker,” Eliot states his position directly: 
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... There is, it seems to us, 

At best, only a limited value 

In the knowledge derived from experience. 
The knowledge imposes a pattern, and falsifies.7 


Thus, in Eliot’s eyes, Philomel and Persephone, Cleopatra and Venus, 
-and all the other legendary women of our tradition are, at best, mere 
incomplete reflections of that original, single woman, Marie, the 
hyacinth goddess, who was neither victim nor seductress, but an equal, 
eager constituent in the act of love. Just as mankind’s general recollec- 
tion of the garden and the “heart of light” has eroded over the centuries, 
so too has the artist’s intuitive capacity to draw upon our buried collec- 
tive memory and to figure forth Marie. Eliot’s poem both parodies and 
diagnoses this failure. The modern women whom he presents in The 
Waste Land—the lady of the burnished throne, Lil and her friend, and 
the typist—along with Myrtle and Fresca, whom he had included in the 
original draft, are superficially identified with various females from our 
cultural tradition, but they all finally reduce to a single, indivisible 
figure. In the fallen world of the poem, however, this irreducible 
woman is not Marie but, as I have suggested, the prostitute. Whereas 
the hyacinth girl was neither sexual prey nor predator, Eliot’s prostitute 
combines these roles: she is the seductress who is repeatedly violated 
and abandoned. 

Eliot’s poetical label for this woman is the “Belladonna,” an ar- 
chetype of his own naming which he inserts into Madam Sosotris’ Tarot 
pack. Her name is well chosen, for the belladonna is actually a poison- 
ous plant—a modern substitute for the hyacinth and a fitting flower to 
grow in the wasteland. This “Lady of the Rocks” appropriately inhabits 
a landscape of “red rock” and “stony rubbish.” More importantly, 
“belladonna” refers to a cosmetic made from the toxic leaves of the 
plant and used to dilate the pupils of the eyes of women. The modern 
mind is inclined to associate the use of such a cosmetic with seduction 
and prostitution (painted women). Throughout the poem Eliot uses 
images of cosmetics, such as the “strange synthetic perfumes” and the 
“vials of ivory and coloured glass” of the dressing table, to suggest the 
artificiality and superficiality of modern sexual experience—experience 
engendered by “unreal emotions and real appetite.” 

While all the women of The Waste Land are finally the same, the 
effect of Eliot’s various presentations is cumulative, and the pattern of 
behavior that he reveals in the life of modern woman becomes clear 
only through the repetition of situations and the elaboration of images. 
The belladonna in “A Game of Chess” seems to have been violated or 
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injured in some peculiar way, probably by the speaker, whom she fears 
may abandon her. She insinuates that her nervous condition has been 
brought on by her lover, who, having used her, has now grown unre- 
sponsive. “Stay with me,” she demands. “Speak to me. Why do you 
never speak. Speak” (ll. 111-12). The man, of course, is the Fisher 
King who, having been struck dumb after leaving the garden, can 
respond neither sexually nor verbally. The belladonna’s strident 
pleading is a desperate and degenerate reminder of Marie’s silent sexual 
invitation, But, in Eliot’s version of the Fall, it is the fear-stricken, silent, 
or insensitive male who characteristically produces the woman’s anxi- 
ety, and who drives her into the distorted, contradictory postures that 
masculine art has long celebrated. Thus, while the wealthy lady, like 
Philomel who adorns her wall, is a pathetic victim, she is simultaneously 
Circe, a temptress or sorceress who fills her chamber with strange 
unguent potions and intoxicating perfumes. She is “the lady of situa- 
tions” who will adopt any posture, deploy any weapon—even her 
neurosis—in the game of seduction. The speaker imagines her hair 
possessing a protean, Medusa-like life of its own: “Under the firelight, 
under the brush, her hair / Spread out in fiery points / Glowed into 
words, then would be savagely still” (Il. 108-10). When the desperate 
ennui of the scene becomes at last unendurable and the speaker re- 
mains sexually unresponsive, the lady threatens to “rush out as I am, 
and walk the street / With my hair down so” (ll. 131-33). The image 
implies that the two aspects of the lady’s character have merged, that 
she is neither simply victim nor seductress as she fancifully projects 
herself into her true role—the streetwalker or harlot. 

This tendency to dream oneself into another pose, which will 
characterize all of Eliot’s belladonnas, recalls the self-enclosed, unreal 
world of “Prufrock,” where the sea-girls merely echo one another’s 
songs. Indeed, the lady’s room itself suggests a closed sphere of vacil- 
lating consciousness through the imagery of a deep-sea cavern. We find 
in it a “carved dolphin” and “huge sea-wood”; its perfumes “drown the 
sense in odors,” and there is constant “stirring” of the pattern of 
phosphorescent lights on the ceiling. As in “Prufrock,” these images are 
meant to suggest a realm of self-absorbed fantasy. Narcissism, the 
failure to recognize the world as anything more than an extension of 
one’s own conscious processes, lies at the very center of Eliot’s view of 
modern experience, and nowhere does his imagery evoke this condi- 
ton more persistently than in “A Game of Chess.” The belladonna’s 


-dressing room is never entirely visualizable because it is composed of 


nothing but inter-reflecting lights and objects that mirror one another. 
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The first long sentence alone contains “burnished,” “glowed on the 
marble,” “the glass,” “doubled the flames,” “candelabra reflecting 
light,” “glitter of her jewels,” “coloured glass,” “candleflames,” “stirring 
the pattern on ... the ceiling,” “burned green and orange,” “coloured 
stone,” and “sad light.” The belladonna’s chamber is a perfect symbolic 
model for the Bradleyan consciousness because in this sphere of infi- 
nite reflection the self is multiple, all-inclusive, and ever-fluctuating. 
Moreover, since every visible item in the room replicates, contains 
within itself, the image of every other, there can be no real separation 
of the subjects and objects in reflection. 

As correlative to the “opaque sphere” of individual experience, this 
“room enclosed” reveals what Bradley calls “the non-relational unity of 
many in one’—that is, the nature of a moment of “actual experience” 
in which the act of perceiving and the object of perception are fused in 
a chaotic but “immediately felt” oneness.'® All rationally imposed dis- 
tinctions of time, space, and name fall away, and with them the 
typological identities that human consciousness has gradually fabri- 
cated. Thus, the lady, the painting of Philomel, and Cleopatra’s throne 
are blurred, blended, and contained in one another and in every 
reflecting surface—just as Eliot blends these mythic types in the poem 
as a whole. 

When we associatively combine the various images in this section of 
the poem—mirrors, underwater caverns, colored lights, cosmetics, 
stifling perfumes, and the self-reflexive sides of a chessboard—we 
realize that any sexual act connected with a state of mind correlative to 
these surroundings will necessarily be narcissistic. If other individuals 
are only impressions contained within the subjective mind, if the au- 
tonomy of another’s emotional needs goes unrecognized, sexual inter- 
course degenerates into mere self-love or self-satisfaction. In short, just 
as the Fisher King’s castrating wound seems ultimately to have been 
self-inflicted, so too, the archetypal action of the modern belladonna is 
sexual self-abuse or masturbation. The acts are fundamentally similar 
in that they are both seen as inimical to heterosexual experience and, 
hence, to reproduction. Even though the belladonna’s sexual activity 
may involve another person, so long as she is trapped within her own 
finite center of consciousness, her prostitution is, for Eliot, merely a 
form of masturbation. 

In Lil, the cockney cousin of the affluent lady, Eliot presents the 
same pattern of desperate, self-gratifying behavior under different 
circumstances. At first glance, it appears that the poet is dividing the 
female archetype into her two component roles, giving us a real-life 
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parody of the Tristan and Isolde triangle, or a debased Cleopatra (the 
speaker) and a toothless rather than tongueless Philomel (Lil). It soon 
becomes clear, however, that each of the women is both victim and 
seductress. The speaker is eager to steal her friend’s husband because 
she too has been abused by derelict men. And Lil, who has poisoned 
herself not with noxious perfumes and cosmetics but with abortion 
pills, is anything but a violated and abandoned virgin. Her marriage is 
a kind of prostitution because she was led to fornication not by a desire 
to express love or to reproduce, but to satisfy her own and Albert’s lust. 
“What you get married for if you don’t want children?” her friend asks. 
Ironically, we learn that, despite her efforts, Lil has given birth to five 
children. These offspring, however, are tainted like the lilacs that April 
breeds out of the “dead land.” Having lost her beauty and the physical 
Capacity to satisfy her sexual appetite, there remains for Lil only the 
escape into alcohol. The boozy atmosphere of the corner bar, a place of 
ineffectual fantasy, recalls both the drunken impotence revealed in 
Myrtle’s whorehouse and the sterile, narcissistic world of the rich lady’s 
boudoir. 

In “Fresca,” whom Eliot wisely banished from the final version of 
“The Fire Sermon” at Ezra Pound’s suggestion, the presentation of the 
prostitute and of masturbatory love is pushed to the limits of the 
comic-grotesque. Here, as with Myrtle the procuress, Eliot paints in 
garish colors an archetype that is sketched more subtly in the poem’s 
purified draft. An imitation of Pope’s The Rape of the Lock, the episode 
is actually a parody of a parody, a mockery of a mock-heroic in which 
“white-armed Fresca” becomes the goddess of modern self-love. She 
satiates her libidinal cravings in bedroom reveries, “dreams of love and 
Pleasant rapes,” and pruriently imagines herself as the raped Clarissa 
in “the pathetic tale of Richardson” (p. 23). Even her eating habits 
suggest a kind of manipulative, sexual self-indulgence: “Her hands 
caress the egg’s well-rounded dome.” As in “A Game of Chess,” Eliot 
amplifies this theme with images of reflection: “the polished tray,” 
“The Daily Mirror,” “the lacquered bed”; watery caverns: “to the 
steaming bath she moves”; and inebriating fragrances: “odors con- 
cocted by the cunning -French.” Fresca’s promiscuous fantasies make 
her no less a prostitute, in Eliot’s eyes, than the woman who solicits 
customers on the street. Women may give vent to their desires in 
different fashions, but the erotic impulse is always the same. 

Fresca! in other time or place had been 
A meek and lowly weeping Magdalene; 
More sinned against than sinning, bruised and marred 
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The lazy laughing Jenny of the bard. 

(The same eternal and consuming itch 

Can make a martyr, or a plain simple bitch); 

Or prudent sly domestic puss puss cat, 

Or autumn’s favorite in a furnished flat, 

Or strolling slattern in a tawdry gown, 

A doorstep dunged by every dog in town. 
(p. 41) 

The passage enumerates the various kinds of prostitution which we 
find in Eliot’s poetry and, by the nature of its all-inclusiveness, con- 
denses all these women into one. Notwithstanding this universal simi- 
larity, the violent yoking together of Mary Magdalene of the New 
Testament and Rossetti’s sleepy tart seems intended to suggest a his- 
torical degeneration in “the varying forms” of the belladonna. The 
woman of The Waste Land may be said to undergo a comparable deni- 
gration as she passes from one avatar to another. Clarissa, the violated 
virgin of the eighteenth-century imagination, stands in relation to 
modern Fresca as Philomel had to the rich lady in “A Game of Chess.” 
Further, just as Clarissa is a demythologized, middle-class version of 
Philomel, so also, Fresca seems a vulgarized version of Eliot’s affluent 
belladonna. Whereas that lady had made her toilet in a burnished 
throne, Fresca sits down to hers. Pope’s Belinda, who, as seductress and 
rape victim, burlesques both Cleopatra and Philomel, is probably closer 
to Ehot’s modern woman than any literary figure directly alluded to in 
the poem.!! The fornications which Fresca, like Belinda, dreams about 
are of as little moral significance to her as the loss of a lock of hair. 

Eliot’s belladonna achieves her final, most debased embodiment 
when Fresca metamorphoses into the young typist. Her fornication 
with the “young man carbuncular”’ is nothing but a series of mechanical 
gestures and dull responses. All pretense of genuine feeling has disap- 
peared, and the typist, unlike her forerunners, does not appear even to 
possess a real sexual “appetite.” What endures in her are merely the 
forms of sexuality, an unstimulated, almost unconscious prostitution in 
which the body alone participates, or half-participates. 


Flushed and excited, he assaults at once; 

Exploring hands encounter no defense? 

His vanity requires no response, 

And makes a welcome of indifference. 
(ll. 240-43) 


The typist acts out the rapes which the rich lady labors to arrange and 
which Lil’s cockney friend and Fresca dream about, but she does so 
without the slightest satisfaction. Whereas, the wealthy belladonna was 
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sufficiently conscious of her lover’s physical presence to demand that 
he speak to her, the typist, after their coupling, “is hardly aware of her 
departed lover” (1. 250). He existed for her only as a pair of “exploring 
hands.” 

Identified only by the professional function that she serves, the 
“typist” is Eliot’s most radical version of the solipsistic personality—the 
self which, having long viewed all other individuals as mere automata 
becomes an automaton itself. When the mind comes to regard the body 
and its desires as unreal, extraneous to itself, those desires appear 
mechanical and fragmentary like everything else. Thus, the dissociated 
consciousness watches its physical responses in bored detachment. Fi- 
nally, the typist’s thought process itself seems to function like a sys- 
tematic trap-door: “Her brain allows one half-formed thought to pass; / 
‘Well now that’s done, and I’m glad it’s over’” (ll. 253-54). At the end 
of the episode, conscious thought itself is replaced by the sound of the 
record that rotates diligently on the gramophone. 

Just as the forms of prostitution persist in the typist even though 
the desire is gone, so too, the poem’s narcissistic/masturbatory imagery 
is maintained even in the absence of sexual self-love. After the clerk 
departs, the typist immediately “turns and looks a moment in the glass” 
(l. 249). Eliot is delineating here, I think, a state of narcissism so 
extreme that the self-absorbed mind requires a mirror to verify the 
existence of its own corporeal extension. This body, though it feels 
nothing, goes through the motions of self-adornment. Eliot collapses all 
the narcissism implicit in the rich lady’s extravagant dressing table and 
Fresca’s scented bath into a single gesture: “She smooths her hair with 
automatic hand” (l. 255). 

From the first belladonna in “A Game of Chess” to the typist, Eliot 
has radically simplified and consolidated his female archetype, stripped 
her of motive, memory, and desire until she is definable only as a single 
mechanical impulse. After the typist there is but one remaining step in 
Eliot's reduction: process—the merger of the archetypal male and fe- 
male, the self-castrating Fisher King and the masturbating belladonna, 
in the figure of double-sexed Tiresias. Sees oe 


! Relatively little critical attention has been devoted to the female gure 
The Waste Land and, surprisingly, almost none since the original 
drafts of the poem were discovered in 1968. M. Esther Harding 
Mysteries (London: Longmans, Green, 1935), which is general]; 
‘the cult of the Magna Mater, includes a sketchy Jungian discus: 
Land (pp. 297-99), Harding contends that the poem's barr 
the modern neglect of the feminine principle represent 
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dess, but she has little to say about Eliot’s various female personae or their 
deployment in the poem. Genevieve Foster revives Harding’s argument without 
elaborating or deepening her discussion of Eliot’s women in “The Archetypal 
Imagery of T. S. Eliot,” PMLA June 1945), 567-85. Rather than finding in the 
tarot pack’s Belladonna a key to the poem’s various women, Foster contends 
that the Belladonna “does not appear in the poem except as a presiding deity.” 
Elizabeth Drew, in T. S. Eliot: The Design of His Poetry (New York: Scribners, 
1949), comes closest to anticipating my own argument when she notes that 
Belladonna “presumably symbolizes the quality of all the women in the poem 
.., they are all the antithesis of the idea of fertility. Her name suggests poison 
and the numbing of sensitivity, coupled with the aridity of rocks and a prefer- 
ence for ‘situations’ instead of fruitful union” (p. 72). Drew’s well-known Jung- 
ian analysis, however, is not primarily concerned with this female figure, and 
she goes no further in delineating her psychological features or in tracing her 
development. More recently, John Vickery has touched briefly on my thesis 
during his wide-ranging discussion of Eliot in The Literary Impact of The Golden 
Bough (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1973), pp. 233-79. Drawing re- 
lentlessly upon Frazer, Vickery links both the Hyacinth girl and Belladonna, 
the Lady of the Rocks, to the “great Asiatic Goddess of Fertility,” whose figure 
was sculpted in the rocks surrounding her sanctuary. He later implies that in 
these two types of women Eliot is presenting conflicting aspects of the great 
goddess: life-giving fecundity and destructiveness. 

2 T. S. Eliot, The Waste Land: A Facsimile and Transcript of the Original Drafts, 
ed. Valerie Eliot (New York: Harcourt, 1971), p. 5. Page citations are taken 
from this edition; line citations are from “The First Edition” of The Waste Land 
included in the volume (pp. 135-49). 

3 Valerie Eliot states in a footnote that the Marie episode is based upon her 
husband’s meeting with Countess Marie Larisch: “(when and where is not 
known), and her description of the sledding, for example, was taken from a 
conversation he had with this niece and confidant of the Austrian Empress 
Elizabeth” (pp. 125—26). 

4 The male persona’s response to the Hyacinth girl has provoked radically 
different interpretations. Critics as diverse as Cleanth Brooks in Modern Poetry 
and the Tradition (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1939) and James 
E. Miller in T. S. Eliot’s Personal Waste Land (University Park: Penn State Univ. 
Press, 1979), among others, read it as an ecstatic love response to the girl, a 
moment of spiritual sexual fulfillment. Elizabeth Drew and George Williamson 
express the more prevalent view of the condition as one of emotional paralysis 
and sexual failure. Helen Gardner, in The Art of T. S. Eliot (New York: Dutton, 
1950), sees it as’ spiritually sublime, resulting “When love passes beyond its 
object and seems for a moment held in a kind of silence that seems outside 
time.” Vickery, on the other hand, contends that the protagonist fails because 
he sees only the Hyacinth girl and not the higher lover that is “the attraction 
towards God.” I base my own view of the protagonist's sexual failure on two 
pieces of evidence. First, the scene takes place outside the garden, not within ìt 
where the hyacinths grow and where we would expect ritual lovemaking to take 
place. Second, the fragments from Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde that frame the 
passage are suggestive not of a numinous death-in-love (though other lines in 
the opera obviously are), but rather of paralyzed hope and unfulfilled longing- 
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Beginning with a question from the sailor’s song: “The winds blow fresh 
homeward, my Irish Maid where are you lingering?”, the passage concludes 
and seems to answer the query with the fragment “empty and blank the sea,” 
from the third act. It is sung by the dying Tristan, who sees no sign of Isolde’s 
ship. 

* Eliot's use of the hyacinth as a fertility symbol has many possible sources. 
Vickery notes that Hyacinth was identical with “the aboriginal vegetative deity,” 
Adonis, who suffers a maiming wound, dies, and is reborn. This dying and 
reviving god is, of course, identical with Frazer’s King of the Wood and 
Weston’s Fisher King, both of which Eliot drew heavily upon in composing The 
Waste Land. The Greek myth of Hyacinthus, a boy loved by Apollo and noted 
for his sexual beauty, recapitulates this basic pattern. Struck by a discus during 
a competition between Apollo and Zephyr, Hyacinthus dies and is reincarnated 
in the purple flower that bears his name. Miller speculates that Eliot might also 
have had in mind Strindberg’s The Ghost Sonata, whose final scene is set in the 
“Hyacinth Room” and dramatizes “an abortive (unfulfilled) love scene” between 
a young man and a girl. A few critics, troubled by the fact that the hyacinth is, 
narrowly speaking, a male sexual symbol have been led to the improbable 
conclusion that the Hyacinth girl is actually male. See Œ Wilson Knight, 
“Thoughts on The Waste Land,” Denver Quarterly (Summer 1972), 1-13. Also, 
John Peter, “A New Interpretation of The Waste Land,” Essays in Criticism (July 
1952), 242-66. 

Irene Simon in “Echoes in The Waste Land,” English Studies, 34 (Apr. 
1953), 64-72, suggests that, apart from Cleopatra, Eliot's description of the 
wealthy Lady's dressing table also links her with Keats’s seductress Lamia, and 
that the “Lady of the Rocks” alludes to Pater’s famous description of da Vinci's 
“La Gioconda” (“she is older than the rocks upon which she sits .. .”). For an 
extensive discussion of these and other “fatal women” in Western literature, see 
cae The Romantic Agony (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1933), pp. 

7T.S. Eliot, Collected Poems 1909-1962 (London: Harcourt, 1963), p. 183. 
_ * Louis Simpson explicitly connects the imagery of this abortive conversa- 
tion with the male’s sexual failure: “The man cannot respond to her (the 
woman's) urgent questioning. All he can say is ‘I think we are in rat's alley / 
where the dead men lost their bones.’ That is; their erections.” See Three on a 
Tower (New York: Morrow, 1975), p. 144. 

__ * Vickery suggests that the corruption of the Belladonna as fertility figure 

is borne out by “the contrast between her hair and that of the Hyacinth girl. 

The latter's was a symbol of beneficent, life-giving fecundity, for it was ‘wet 

with rain.’ The woman’s, however, is indicative of a need for a purgative ritual 

since it ls ‘spread out in fiery points.’ The ritual of sex has become a series of 

fonts estates whose result is the destruction rather than the creation of 
Pp. : : 

See Hugh Kenner, T. S. Eliot: The Invisible Poet (New York: Harcourt, 
1959), pp. 40-69. : 

" See Irene Simon, “Echoes in The Waste Land,” for a discussion of Eliot's 
use of the Rape of the Lock as a source for the wealthy lady’s dressing table in “A 
Game of Chess,” and elsewhere in the poem. EF ee ee 
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The Passion Artist: 
John Hawkes’s 
Erotic World 


JOHN KuciIcH 


The Passion Artist represents a unique interruption in John 
Hawkes’s career, since it retells his first works and original myths. In 
this novel, Hawkes returns to many of the concerns that launched his 
fiction, exploring ground that he seemed to have abandoned before the 
much-noted turn to lyricism that marks the novels of his maturity. In 
particular, The Passion Artist shares with The Cannibal a somber concern 
with the origins of tyranny, as well as a bleak Teutonic setting and a 
general rawness of tone. Its ending echoes the Christ-like martyrdom at 
the conclusion of The Lime Twig, an enigmatic, ambiguous redemption 
of the world that, in a more diffuse way, concludes The Cannibal as well. 

But more importantly, like both of these early novels, The Passion 
Artist is a problematic parable of erotic liberation, beginning in the 
midst of long-repressed sexual forces and then dramatically unleashing 
them—with terrible as well as beatific results. And, as in the first two 
novels, accounts of personal triumph over repression parallel a more 
general, public kind of release—the apocalyptic tone and the multiple 
fantasies realized at the end of The Lime Twig, or, in The Cannibal, 
outright popular revolt. The ambiguities of these breakthroughs do 
nothing to disrupt the general line of narrative development, for in 
each novel a clear progression from repression to release unifies several 
strands of plot. 

This generalized liberation works ultimately to depersonalize a 
vision that in Hawkes’s more lyrical novels has been overwhelmingly 
intimate and subjective—though still explicitly concerned with erotic 
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release. In The Passion Artist, depersonalization is taken to extremes: 
even nonhuman forces like light or fire have become significant, 
sexualized actors. What Hawkes seems to have realized here is that his 
central erotic subject has not been fully expressed by the private visions 
and hallucinations of a succession of self-obsessed narrators. The Passion 
Arlist’s reversion to third-person narration—employed fitfully in the 
two early novels, then discarded—underscores Hawkes’s interest in a 
kind of erotic upheaval that absorbs and transcends individual per- 
sonalities. And, as we will see later in more detail, through the neutrally 
perceived, universalized erotic release in this novel, Hawkes is able to 
reveal that the natures of his characters’ lives and their surrounding 
world meet. That is to say, The Passion Artist makes eroticism the basis 
for an entire world—not simply for an inward exploration, a self- 
reflexive, solipsistic, but essentially human odyssey. 

It would be foolish to claim that Hawkes’s world is finally the world 
of either dream, myth, fabulation—or reality. The oblique qualities of 
the novels, as well as Hawkes’s own denials, make it reductive to give 
his world any convenient status. But, in The Passion Artist, we can at 
least begin to see that his world has its own consistent ontology. The 
revisions and the clarity Hawkes achieves in this novel are brought to 
bear on that simple, central assumption, latent in all his other work: 
that the source of his fictional world is finally erotic. In a less pedantic 
way, Hawkes has recently said as much: “I see writing as an act of 
eroticizing the landscape. . . . For me, every object, every fictional 
detail, becomes energized with its own meaning, its own life.”! And the 
fable of liberation from repression in these novels can thus be under- 
stood as a kind of fictional self-discovery—a full flowering within the 
narrative of an eroticism that has, in fact, generated everything in 
Hawkes’s world. 

To characterize the world of the novels in this way, however, is to 
place Hawkes in a shared context, and to modify the pretensions to 
willful and idiosyncratic artistic invention that his critical champions 
profess, and that even Hawkes himself had earlier claimed for himself. 
In fact, a fascination with the erotic foundation of his fictional world 
aligns Hawkes with one major tendency in contemporary liter 
theory, particularly with the tenets of poststructuralism, and 
seen to share in a growing theoretical consensus about the 
lationship between art and reality. The efforts of literary 
Roland Barthes, for instance, to define a “text of bliss,” « 
Stanley Fish and Susan Sontag to affirm the sensuous 
nterpretation, all rest on a willingness in modern 
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thought to identify knowledge—including aesthetic knowledge—with 
desire. In this way, a certain kind of modern philosophy hopes to 
protect reality from what it describes as the imperialistic intentions 
underlying human attempts to know: representations of the world, in 
this view, are always projections of human desire, and self- 
consciousness about that desire is the only kind of knowledge available 
to us that is unpolluted by the solipsistic arrogance of human will. 

But this kind of thought often tends to imply that a science of 
desire can itself bridge the gap between human and nonhuman reality 
in a way that attempts at a more phenomenal kind of knowledge never 
can. For, unlike knowledge of “the world,” an intimate relation to our 
own desire can at least draw us closer to an unmediated necessity that 
we have not invented ourselves; such desire is “real” in a way that 
knowledge about reality never is. To cite the most influential formula- 
tion, Nietzsche's will-to-power—a kind of biologizing of desire—is ulti- 
mately a description of both human action and the world of being that 
surpasses and encompasses man. And for Nietzsche, the fundamental 
truth shared by both man and his world is desire. No wonder, then, 
that critics who draw on Nietzsche’s description of the world in terms of 
desire are willing to define literature as an erotic activity: Harold 
Bloom, for example, whose “anxiety of influence” is heavily Nietz- 
schean, has recently proposed an “erotic analogue” for fiction.* Eroti- 
cism, conceived as the quintessential, primary form of desire, has be- 
come for postmodernist critics both the impulse generating fiction and 
the single truth we discover in it—a nonhuman, autonomous reality 
that can be revealed by art without being falsified. As Barthes puts it in 
S/Z, what we seek to find in a text is its relation to desire, what he calls 
its fundamental “difference,” which is “articulated upon the infinity of 
texts, of languages, of systems’®—which is in other words always 
impersonal and always somehow beyond and before us. 

For contemporary novelists, making eroticism the standard of a 
nonappropriated, objective reality can even permit a literary break- 
through; as one theorist puts it: “the realistic perspective that gives 
shape and point to works of tragicomic postmodernism . . . gives way to 
a celebration of energy—the vitalism of a world that cannot be under- 
stood or controlled.”® And to place John Hawkes in this context is to 
describe him not so much as an idiosyncratic “fabulator,” which is how 
he is often received, but as an artist whose very desire to reinvent the 
world in terms of erotic energy has its source in a particular view of 
reality and knowledge—a description Hawkes himself would probably 
want to reject.” That is to say, Hawkes’s achievement can be seen as an 
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effort to conceive the nonhuman extension of eroticism by animating 
a palpably physical, fictional world with it. Hawkes’s eroticized world 
does not represent our everyday, actual world; but it does attempt to 
project eroticism into recognizably nonhuman forms, and in that way to 
enlarge our sense of its seemingly transcendental reality. Seen in this 
way, Hawkes appears as an artist who has been shaped by and who 
helps to shape a general contemporary conception of being and truth. 
More important, perhaps, this view of Hawkes can help us to under- 
stand, in a way that theoretical texts alone cannot, what kind of sac- 
rifices and what kind of dangers such a modern philosophical rever- 
ence for desire and for eroticism implies. 

In The Passion Artist, as we shall see, the most striking consequence 
of projecting the erotic into a nonhuman fictional landscape is that any 
legitimate, worldly constraints on eroticism disappear, which is what 
gives Hawkes’s world its brutal relentlessness. Instead of a rhythmic 
impulse, Hawkesian eroticism is by nature an absolute; an eternally 
uninterruptable staging and restaging of violation. Opposing forces of 
all kinds——masculine and feminine, organic and inorganic, light and 
dark—are made to penetrate each other in an endlessly sexualized 
process, without any achievement of rest except in death, and without 
any heightened intensity or significance. Hawkes also refuses to distin- 
guish between the forms of eroticism themselves: any invasive 
appetite—sex, violence, eating, metamorphosis—all become congruent 
in his imagination with the primariness of erotic “passion.” The one 
characteristic shared by all his fictional objects is an impulse to invade 
other forms of being. In general, once Hawkes conflates eroticism into 
a world, a reality prior to human subjectivity, all being becomes an 
undifferentiated, relentless process of penetration: “La Violaine to La 
Violaine.”8 

The universal and undifferentiated dimensions of erotic energy 
are announced early in The Passion Artist, when Konrad Vost ponders 
the mutual violation at the fringe area where country and city confront 
each other: 


Where they met—desolate countryside, desolate city—there was 
a constant competition of expansion, earth and water invading 
the porous symmetry of the outskirts of the city, incompleted 
Pipelines and abandoned concrete telephone poles invading the 
harshness of the landscape that mirrored light without meaning. 
The days passed, the competition remained at a stalemate. 

(p. 12) 


‘It is impossible to identify the origin of the invasive force here, since it 
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seems to animate organic and artificial existence equally. Significantly, 
the artificial objects in this scene are not simply extensions of human 
life in such a way as to parallel the human and the natural in some kind 
of organic cycle: abstracted from human use, pipelines and telephone 
poles here assume a life of their own. They seem to take on nature as 
autonomous forces, combative in their own right. So, too, in this same 
fringe area, “a wire dangling from the iron claw of the earth-mover 
contained the power of electrocution” (p. 82); and “the city was now 
only the faintest line of little concrete teeth littering the horizon” (p. 
86). All of these objects, though man-made, seem animated by an 
irrepressible invasive energy that exceeds whatever purpose human 
craft intended. Thus, at the border of country and city, natural objects 
and artificial ones share a malignant appetite for interpenetration 
without giving clues to its limits or its source. 

But Hawkes emphasizes the force of invasion’s universal extension 
in still clearer ways. Purely nonhuman, nonorganic elements like light, 
snow, or fog also threaten to invade both human and natural orders 
with their own “life”: “The sea of red light was lapping and crashing 
against the farmhouse” (p. 118) we are told at one point; and at 
another, “the fog reminded him of snow . . . [it] rolled and shifted, rose 
and fell .. . so that his field of vision was constantly changing” (p. 93). 
Most striking, perhaps, is the description of the living fire that, in 
consuming Gagnon’s birds, comes to orgasm: “Then smoke, light, con- 
cussion, noise, organic remains, everything was drawn off in a slow and 
milky stream through the ragged hole in the wall and upward into the 
last of the night” (p. 111). Fire is not used as a metaphor for organic 
sexuality here but the reverse: in its power to invade other existences 
and to consummate itself through them, fire has, for Hawkes, an 
erotic essence. 

To animate further the life of normally inert matter, Hawkes turns 
inorganic matter against the human body itself, involving them both in 
grotesque interpenetrations: the casket containing Claire’s body ap- 
pears to Konrad to be an “ingot of solid lead” (p. 5); Konrad observes 
an auto mechanic and a woman embracing in a garage while the man 
smears grease on her neck and dress. More directly, Konrad himself is 
constantly prey to inorganic invasions. He is described initially as hav- 
ing a steel canine, gold spectacles, a gold wedding band, and a steel pen 
and pencil clipped to his pocket. His penis, often naturalized as a 
“twig,” is also compared to a silver trumpet or described as a “bloody 
pump” (p. 40). And he is, for much of the story, seemingly blessed with 


a silver hand. 
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Konrad himself affirms this process of the interpenetration, even 
as it affects his own body: he considers himself privileged to know that 
“the artificial limb . . . adds splendor to the body presumed to be 
merely maimed” (p. 20). His silver hand, the site of competition be- 
tween organic and inorganic matter, seems to him to have vast erotic 
power—its “silver light” identifies the hand metaphorically with Kon- 
rad’s penis—and in fact the mere sight of his hand upraised is enough 
to strike death into the old woman of the marsh. Konrad’s affirmation 
of this intrusion of inorganic matter into his body is consistent, 
though, with his intellectualized theorizing about the erotic. Early in 
the novel, Konrad views the very “competition of expansion” at the 
fringe of country and city with fascination and approval, occasionally 
giving himself “the pleasure of a long walk or a ride on the trolley until 
all at once he could enjoy the shock of that confused sight: of torn 
earth, of muddied concrete” (p. 13). Even before his “disordering,” 
then, Konrad is attracted instinctively by the vitality of irivasion, which 
directly contrasts with his own listless regularity. And Konrad’s affir- 
mative judgments about erotic invasion seem to drain some of the 
terror even from Hawkes’s own pronouncement, at the beginning of his 
career, that he began to write with a vision of “the terrifying similarity 
between the unconscious desires of the solitary man and the disruptive 
needs of the visible world.”® 

Before examining the full range of the novel’s erotic metaphysics, 
though, we should note that the strong emphasis on invasion as primal 
force is new for Hawkes in The Passion Artist. It has been observed 
before that Hawkes’s landscape is “alive,”!® but the life inhabiting 
Hawkesian things, though often malignant, has never before been 
stressed as pointedly invasive. The landscape in the early novels does in 
fact live and breathe with an insinuating force, but that force is a kind 
of monolithic, enveloping presence. The landscape menaces human 
life, but never finally invades it, and certainly never turns back on itself. 
Only in The Passion Artist is this force explicitly defined as a “competi- 
tion of expansion,” a direct engagement of opposites, a kind of sexual 
combat. 

Similarly, while the use of radical opposition itself in Hawkes is not 
new, never has it been so forcefully, so obsessively identified with 3 
invasive energy. To be sure, Hawkes’s novels have always thrived on 
Oppositions—the juxtapositions of two Germany's in The Cannibal, 
Skipper’s Atlantic and Caribbean islands, the mirroring personalities of 
The Blood Oranges: or, in smaller ways, striking oppositions of dissimilar 
objects—like the bomber in Dreary Station’s laundry court—and 
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haunting contrasts of subject and tone. Design and debris, blood 
oranges, golden fleas—the Hawkesian fictional field teems with vivid 
contrasts. 

But these contrasts often seem, on the one hand, merely static, and 
this appearance of stasis has given rise to many studies that find a 
simple adjacency of contrasting images in Hawkes. A number of writers 
have described what they see as.a kind of balancing of irreconcilable 
categories like comedy and terror, fable and realism—undynamic mod- 
els of Hawkesian opposition that were initiated mainly by John Kuehl’s 
work.!! On the other hand, such contrasts can seem frankly and dis- 
turbingly ambiguous, so much so that some critics have found in 
Hawkes merely an intention to frustrate interpretation by diffusing 
aesthetic unity, and by suggesting that, in the words of Charles Baxter, 
“Only in helplessness is the victim, who is also the reader, saved.”!? 
Baxter himself claims that the novels are deliberately confused so as to 
force us to submit to and to worship the mysteries of Hawkes’s autho- 
rial imagination. Admittedly, there may be some truth in this. The 
narrator of Travesty explicitly desires an act “in which invention quite 
defies interpretation.”!* But in The Passion Artist, Hawkes’s use of oppo- 
sitions redefines the intent behind earlier, less focused, or less dynamic 
ambiguities in his fiction. In this novel, radical oppositions clearly have 
another goal than mystification, or readerly frustration. Rather, 
Hawkes uses oppositions in The Passion Artist to invoke a form of energy 
that, although it may not lend itself to rational analysis, may yet be 
characterized: Hawkes stages his stark, polar oppositions in this novel 
only to set them against one another in a lush, erotic tangle of compul- 
sively interpenetrating images and ideas. Seeming obscurity has given 
way here to a competitive confusion of forces that is explicitly erotic. 

The Passion Artist's dominant concern with male/female conflict is, 
of course, the most obvious and the most clearly sexual of the novel’s 
invasive pairings. The brutal battles between men and women, not to 
mention the rape of Eva, her incineration of Konrad Vost the Father, 
and the martyrdom of the bathing woman, all establish a potential for 
violence in cross-sexual relations that is prevented early in the novel 
only by the prison, and by the city’s tyrannical repression of the female. 
But Konrad’s ability to live only among women—regardless of whether 
they are real or imagined, dead or alive—testifies to his need for 
sustenance through opposition, dangerous though it may be. His neces- 
sary orientation toward women is underscored when Eva notices Kon- 
rad’s resemblance to Dr. Slovotkin, the prison physician who is driven 
to define the difference between the sexes.’And Dr. Slovotkin's first 
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proposal, which is never rejected, suggests a bleak but compelling 
rationale for the primacy of invasion in Konrad’s life, and in human 
life generally: “that the person is essentially a barren island and that for 
each of us life’s only pleasure is the exploration of other barren islands: 
in this way to be a man or woman merely enhances the interesting 
differences of people who are in fact the same” (p. 157). Slovotkin’s 
final belief, “though he had no verification” (p. 159), is a slight modifi- 
cation: that men and women are “the same and opposite” (p. 160). But 
its message is unchanged: human life, like all other forms of being, is 
compelled and fulfilled only by the “exploration” of differences, which 
makes maintaining the oppositions of sexuality a matter of crucial 
importance for human happiness. Confirming Slovotkin’s theory, both 
Konrad and Eva achieve insights that force them to accept the perma- 
nent, sexualized opposition of men and women, despite their mutual 
abhorrence of its potential brutality. Konrad, when he kills the old 
woman in the marsh, recognizes that “whatever his previous miscon- 
ceptions, nonetheless age never obliterates entirely the streaks and 
smears of masculine or feminine definition” (p. 91). Eva resigns herself 
to unrelieved sexual opposition when she discovers that 
in the eyes of her husband a wife must never in any way resem- 
ble a mother. ... As soon as the woman tells the husband what 
to think, when he has no thoughts of his own, or comforts him in 
the kitchen, or rubs his back, she knows that she must turn to 
someone else for the companionship that she wants from a 
man. (p. 129) 


But sexual differences are flanked by a number of other invasive 
pairings that, unlike the opposition of organic and inorganic matter 
noted earlier, are noncorporeal and purely metaphysical. Life and 
death, for instance, are described as forces that directly confront and 
entangle each other. The cemetery is at the center of the city; Konrad 
sees in the old woman of the marsh “the pretty bud that has turned to 
worms” (p. 89), and Claire compares her lover to excrement. When 
Konrad contemplates the coffin aboard his funeral train, he feels that 
“the darkness filling the body inside the coffin was also filling himself. 
In another moment he would begin to live all the life it contained” (p. 
62). Another pairing intertwines the worlds of childhood and adult- 
hood. While watching an old prisoner, Konrad notes that “in the 
muscles of her legs her youth was still evident” (p. 16). At one point, 
too, describing Konrad, the narrator notes “the object of Claire's pity 
was the child secreted inside the man of fifty” (p. 19). Konrad’s fasci- 
nation with this overlapping between childhood and adult worlds also 
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seems to involve him in encounters with a succession of childlike 
women. And this opposition helps produce another, broader one: in 
The Passion Artist, the past continually invades the present, not simply as 
recollection but as contiguous, interrupting reality. 

Konrad’s profuse memories have no precise relation to events in 
the novel’s present; they are not generated by particularly relevant 
incidents, the way flashbacks are; neither do they enlighten Konrad in 
his difficulties. They seem instead to be random associations criss- 
crossing the text. The different strands of Konrad’s memories, though 
ordered into coherent sequences that echo present-time events 
thematically, are parallel stories rather than subordinated ones. Kon- 
rad’s encounter with Kristel under Anna Kossowski’s supervision, for 
example, parallels his encounter with Hania under his mother’s, but 
without one story enlarging or advancing the other. In fact, the two 
stories are skewed slightly to prevent any aggregation in meaning. Are 
Anna Kossowski and Eva meant to be compared in some way? More to 
the point, if Kristel and Hania resemble each other, how is their 
similarity to be understood? Such comparisons seem fruitless. 

The two stories climax simultaneously, but not because one coop- 
erates with the other in service of some comprehensive enlightenment. 
Rather, each seems to have an independent but mirroring existence in 
Konrad’s mind, and they interrupt each other in a kind of eroticized 
tension between past life and present life. So it is, too, with the other 
mirrored events in Konrad’s past and present lives: his “disordering”s, 
his quasi-sexual encounters with horses, his experiences of sexual vio- 
lence. In all cases, past and present are “the same and opposite.” That 
is, they resemble one another enough to constitute a pairing, but they 
oppose each other as slightly tangential versions of reality. And rather 
than combining to form a single revelation, they swell the novel instead 
with the potency of temporal contrasts, a potency that is never actually 
spent, that remains only as a temporal pressure. Konrad’s theories 
about memory sustain such an impression: 

memory [is] an infinitely expanding structure of events recol- 
lected from life, events that had been imagined, imaginary 
events that had been recollected, dreams that had been recol- 
lected, recomposed, dreamt once again, remembered. Yes, he 
told himself, the storehouse of memory was like a railway termi- 
nal for trains of unlimited destination. (p. 22) 


These memories of “unlimited destination” are alive with a power of 
expansion that competes with present life in a kind of sexualization of 
narrative time. 
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There are many other pairings in the novel, drawn perhaps more 
starkly, pairings too numerous to mention except in passing: the oppo- 
sition of movement and stasis; of music or sound and silence; of beauty 
and the grotesque; of horror and elation; of light and darkness. The 
univeral extension of erotic combat carried by these pairings bears most 
heavily on Hawkes’s central fable: the progress from repression of this 
energy to its liberation. It is here that the importance of an all- 
encompassing vision of eroticism becomes crucial. In Hawkes’s novel, 
because eroticism is universal and absolute, a source of physical as well 
as human life, the pressure to assent to it becomes immense. Characters 
who restrict eroticism are struggling with a reality beyond themselves, 
not simply with the human unconscious—Konrad’s battle to contain his 
own innate impulses is finally also a battle to control women, death, the 
past, light; in short, all being. And the power of invasive forms of 
energy, as well as their extension, suggests that not only is it futile to try 
to contain such energy—as Konrad does, and as the city does, initially, 
through the prison—but that the essential vitality of being must be 
unleashed in its entirety or must be completely denied. No com- 
promises seem possible. 

In fact, the opening sections of the novel reveal the hopelessly 
inauthentic status of repression, its subordinate reality, its affinity with j 
tyranny, and thus demand its categorical rejection. The habitués of the 
cafe, though enervated, remain parasitically oriented toward the force 
of erotic being buried within the prison; and the only reason for the 
existence of the city’s train station, symbol of enlarging forces, is also 
the prison. Even Konrad himself, restrained as he is by his own self- 
definition, seems to sense the primacy of a world of dynamic opposi- 
tion, if only through his cherished ironies and his fascination with 

_ women. But Konrad, in a moment of purely rational insight, is also able 
= tO conceive all of civilized history as a futile attempt to obliterate UE 
= energy of disorder at the heart of being: 


= here was the outcome of the centuries of death and agon 
~ Paths of the great minds ended here; dreamers of palaces 
holocausts had invented nothing. And what was this ci n; 
= ingin its daily life the validity of recorded history, t the 
_ domain of the human: psyche? The irony o 
in desolation and discomfort was a s 


ming. (p. 13) 
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therefore, that course forced upon him by the narrative: abandonment 
of his precision and his self-definition, and surrender to the energy of 
invasion. Thus, Konrad initially may feel only the “contradictions” (p. 
75) of his newborn nature when he enters the marsh, eager to recap- 
ture the revels of La Violaine. But as he yields to the invasive contest of 
oppositions that constitutes being, these “contradictions” become a 
supple “metamorphosis,” and his world is revitalized by the interpene- 
tration of things: “The world was now in a constant state of metamor- 
phosis, duplication, multiplication; figures deserving existence only 
within the limits of the dream now sprang alive; the object of least 
significance was inspired with its secret animation . . .” (p. 90). Once he 
passes into this unbounded world, the landscape takes on the more 
fluid contours that we associate with Hawkes in his mature work: 
objects blend into and become each other uncontrollably, without pur- 
pose other than the potency of compulsive, vital invasion. The railway 
terminal resembles a mausoleum, an opera house, a hospital, and 
memory; the marsh reminds Konrad of a morgue; the barn reminds 
him of a church, and the garlic hanging in that church turns up again 
in the room Kristel and Konrad are led into to make love. The world 
seems to have taken on the sexual power of infinite recombination that 
Claire had foretold: “You know what I think, my dearest: that no life 
disappears, that nobody dies, that the person you have lost today 
reappears tomorrow in a different place, in different circumstances. ... 
How strange it is, Konrad, how beautiful, that every person is repeated 
endlessly” (p. 77). 

Despite the terrors in Konrad’s surrender to the world’s erotic 
being—the violence it seems to unleash—we cannot ignore that Hawkes 
advocates such surrender. He has, in another context, declared: “I 
think that it is necessary to destroy repression while showing at the same 
time that the imagination is unlimited.”!4 Such a statement could 
well serve as the epigraph to The Passion Artist. Unlike the early novels, 
The Passion Artist does not in any significant way qualify submission to 
the eroticized absolute that is Hawkesian being. For in The Cannibal, we 
are constantly aware that the liberated inmates of the asylum are 
demented; in The Lime Twig, Michael Banks’s death is at least partially 
presented as an act of repentance. Even in later novels like Death, 
Sleep, and the Traveller or Travesty the protagonists, however creative, 
are potentially murderers—Konrad, on the other hand, kills once, but 
not of his own volition and with immediate remorse. At the same time, 
too, Hawkes has always been careful to create plausible versions of 
restraint, notably in Hugh and Catherine of The Blood Oranges. But in 
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The Passion Artist, Hawkes’s recognition of erotic extension leads him 
into a new freedom from his long-sustained ambiguities: he seems to 
bestow his most sober, least ironic laurels on Konrad at the moment of 
his surrender to erotic being. However tragic Konrad’s course is—and 
even his death is finally made slightly irrelevant to his quest—Hawkes 
reserves for him a nobility unlike any other apotheosis in his fiction: 
Thus in a city without a name, without flowers, without birds, 
without angels, and in a prison room containing only an iron 
bedstead and a broken toilet, and with a woman who had never 
trussed herself in black satin, here the tossing and turning Kon- 
rad Vost knew at last the transports of that singular experience 
which makes every man an artist: the experience, that is, of the 
willed erotic union. He too was able to lie flat on his bed of stars. 
He too was able to lie magically on his bed of hot coals. 
(p. 181) 
The last sentence carries the weight of hard-won fulfillment, not only 
with the narrative approval of “magically,” but also in’ its recourse to 
“hot coals” as an expression of the necessary pain of initiation, since 
with that image Hawkes has conspicuously replaced a less appealing, 
less passionate opposition used earlier for “bed of stars”: the psycho- 
logical function’s “pit of putrescence.” And Konrad’s achievement of 
“artistry” is a more unambiguous stature than that attained by charac- 
ters like Cyril, Skipper, Allert, or the narrator of Travesty, since their 
artistry always verges on the neurotic reaches of manipulation and 
dominance. 

Hawkes’s acceptance of a world constituted by erotic invasion pro- 
vides us, for the first time, too, with a convincing aesthetic for his 
novels. Konrad’s victorious “erotic union” in The Passion Artist suggests 
that the relation between Hawkes and his reader is not necessarily the 
Violent and manipulative one described in Travesty, but a more purely 
erotic relation. The discomforts and the pleasures of reading all of 
Hawkes’s novels can, in this sense, be seen to stem from the tension 
between erotic mastery and submission the novels generate. Do we 
invade Hawkes with our interpretations, or do we submit to being filled 
with his visions? In reading Hawkes, we are always confronted with this 
tension. And the essence of Hawkes’s craft is a kind of delicately 
maintained seduction of the reader, and a careful calculation of 
readerly and writerly interpenetration. The seductive gambits in this 
rivalry between author and reader—the novels’ enigmas, their unre- 
lieved pressures to achieve meaning that are always diverted—are 
Hawkes's attempts, in Roland Barthes’ terms, to prove that the text 

desires” the reader.!5 In The Passion Artist, Hawkes has finally arrived 
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at a justification for this seduction, making the rivalry between author 
and reader seem not a gratuitous competition of wills, a deadly modern- 
ist exercise of artistic irrelevance, but an experience that parallels and 
thus reveals the essentially invading nature of reality. 

As has been suggested, however, there are insistent problems with 
the notion of eroticism as a standard for nonhuman reality, and with 
Hawkes’s ideal of a union between such a standard and human behav- 
ior. In the first place, Hawkes’s novel itself hints that an important 
dimension of human experience is lost when invasive eroticism be- 
comes an absolute principle of being. Eva Laubenstein declares: “In the 
village of my childhood there was one proverb that meant more to me 
than any other: For the woman who dies unloved there is no repose. For you, 
Hania, and for me, there shall be repose” (p. 163). But unless we are to 
assume that by “love” Eva, as well as her proverb-minded ancestors, 
means only sexual love—‘willed erotic union”’—the ending does not 
make clear wHere the kind of love that guarantees repose is to come 
from. Eva herself is conspicuously absent from a final dispensation of 
love and repose of any kind. And other evidence indicates that for 
characters in the novel there is, in fact, no alternative love to erotic 
union. Konrad’s tender experiences with Kristel and Hania are un- 
complicatedly sexual—he only understands that Kristel cares for “his 
well-being” (p. 166), for instance, because she removes thorns from 
their grassy bed and brings with her a “stolen dusty bottle of wine.” 
And the prisoners of La Violaine have written on the walls such dog- 
matic sentiments as: “Love is not an honest feeling” (p. 155) and 
“Between my legs I do not have a bunch of violets” (p. 156). It is clear, 
too, that Konrad has been weaned irrevocably from the “sentimental” 
and “maternal” love of Claire, just as Eva has renounced any accep- 
tance of her own motherhood. The pressure of this absolutized sexual- 
ity creates, paradoxically, a claustrophobic, nonrestful vision of human 
sympathy, which can never escape its affinity with erotic violation and, 
therefore, with aggression. 

All of Hawkes’s novels, in fact, have insisted that love always 
carries within itself a devouring erotic current: Hencher’s “long close 
scrutiny”! of both his puppy and his mother conveys some of this 
unnerving current, as do Skipper’s and Cyril’s unctuous protests that 
they really love the people they seem to destroy. But in The Passion 
Artist, Hawkes seems to have turned this claustrophobic collapsing of 
human impulses into a strict necessity. As a result, the novel's eroucism 
is of a strangely relentless nature, without break or rhythm. The 
clearest image of such endlessness and claustrophobia within the novel 
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is Konrad’s encounter in the barn with two women who accost him only 
to “arouse and crush desire” (p. 107) interminably: “submission, revolt, 
attack, submission: how could he sleep? How could the conspiring 
women sleep?” (p. 110). By legitimizing only the erotic, and by making 
ita bridge between the nonhuman world and human nature, Hawkes 
seems to be aware that he sacrifices any possibility of climax, which 
would imply a cessation of erotic drive—except, possibly, in Konrad’s 
death, his arrival at “nothing” (p. 184). 

What he also sacrifices is any possibility of an interplay between 
constraint and transgression that might lend an intensified significance 
to eroticism, as well as preserving an aura of charged but restful vitality 
in the ebb tides between erotic crests. Even a radical theoretician of 
eroticism like Georges Bataille claims that such rhythms are necessary, 
that eroticism thrives on them, and that without them human life 
suffers enervation.!7 Similarly, Michel Foucaults recent investigations 
of erotic life finally assert that sexuality is forever organized by a social 
economy.!8 

In other words, desire is not a transcendent category, but is always 
mediated by social and by signifying systems. Although writers like 
Bataille and Foucault also believe in the primary compulsions of desire, 
both refuse to make desire the only or the absolute need of psychic life, 
which, for them, requires some kind of dialectical relation—however 
artificially sustained—between cultural or emotional order and a cul- 
turally defined “disordering.” And by obliterating this relationship, 
Hawkesian eroticism becomes, by comparison, a nightmare of unrelief 
and an antidote to arousal. 

The more disturbing aspect of Hawkesian eroticism is that it leaves 
us with no way to make evaluative distinctions about our own behavior. 
Konrad’s purified epiphany at the end, for instance, remains 
confusingly noncooperative and invasive. The “willed erotic union” 
he finds is not at all a mutual act; it preserves, through Hania’s 
activity and Konrad’s passivity, the same kind of inequality that has 
characterized the more brutal of the novel's erotic oppositions. It is 
crucial to note that Konrad is finally passive and dependent on others 
to infuse him with life. He allows Kristel, and, through her, Anna Kossow- 
ski, to dictate the terms of their encounter and his anticipation of Hania’s 
approach is so timid as to be almost fetal: “Which [woman] did he hope 
Was now turning the key in the lock? He refused the choice. He denied 
the question. He waited” (p. 177); and as he waits, Konrad turns his 
gaze to the wall. Disconcertingly, too, Hania and Kristel finally minister 
to Konrad through fellatio, as did the young prostitute, whose head 
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becomes like “the head of a young lioness nuzzling at the wound it had 
made in the side of a tawny and still-warm fallen animal” (p. 40). And 
fellatio, besides being sterile, preserves the invasive, unequal character 
of these erotic relations. Yet Hawkes never seems to show reservations 
about Konrad’s submission, as if any expression of mutuality in sexual 
passion might only disrupt the primary, nonhuman, “otherly” nature of 
the erotic. 

Undoubtedly, Konrad’s passivity at the end of the novel is partially 
an attempt on Hawkes’s part to redress the former brutality of men 
against women: Konrad is allowed to yield himself to erotic being, but 
not to exercise its violence, because male sexuality has been polarized 
by the novel as dangerous and death-dealing. But in that very sense, 
Konrad’s passivity denies an important question: if chauvinistic sexual- 
ity runs the risk of being brutal, and if “the woman is not naturally a 
martyr; the man is not naturally a beast” (p. 100), then Hawkes ex- 
presses here the need for some kind of vaguely feminist moral conver- 
sion. 

Since it is finally the women who reform the sexual relation, not 
Konrad, it is disturbing that their experience is almost completely 
excluded—except for Eva Laubenstein’s frequently obscure 
summaries—from the scope of the narrative, and that Konrad seems 
unable to ascend by himself to such reformation. The tenderness and 
the moral vision supplied by the mostly absent women (their hanging 
Slovotkin, for example, who turns “as if [he] is inhabited by the motion 
of a moral lesson” [p. 182]), underlines an important vacuum in the 
novel, one that Hawkes himself seems to feel but finally does not 
address. What we are left with is only a mysteriously altered Konrad, 
who surrenders to the forces of invasion without ever having distin- 
guished between the tyranny of repression and that of eroticism. 
Hawkes himself seems to accept the impossibility of evaluating or 
analyzing erotic being—freedom and perhaps death may follow a sur- 
render of human will to it, but never knowledge, control, or judgment. 

If The Passion Artist clarifies the underpinnings of Hawkes’s fice 
tional imagination, then, in doing so it also leaves us with a work 
devoid of emotional suppleness, and a world held prisoner by its own 
absolutized eroticism. That Hawkes is not comfortable with such a 
world is apparent in his need to distinguish brutality from mutuality, 
or, in Kristel’s case, purity from innocence. Yet his insistence on the 
essential identity of his characters with their eroticized world, a world 
that he imagines as a polymorphous orgy of infestation, leaves Hawkes 
with no authorial resource with which to make such distinctions. He 
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can only resort, somewhat feebly, to challenging his reader’s intuition, 
as in his epigraph, taken from Kafka’s “Hunger Artist”: “anyone who 
has no feeling for it cannot be made to understand it.” 


"Thomas LeClair, “The Novelists: John Hawkes,” New Republic, Nov. 10, 
1979, p. 27. 
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William Styron’s Sophie’s Choice: 
The Structure of Oppression 


CAROLYN A. DURHAM 


In the face of repeated objections to the assertion in What Is 
Literature (1948) that a “good” anti-Semitic or racist novel would be a 
contradiction in terms, Jean-Paul Sartre maintained that whatever the 
theoretical value of his analysis, no one had yet taken up the practical 
challenge: “show me a single good novel whose deliberate intention was 
to serve oppression, a single one written against Jews, Blacks, workers, 
colonialized peoples.”! If we judge by his most recent novel, William 
Styron seems to believe that his own work may represent for some 
readers an attempt to satisfy Sartre. Sophie’s Choice incorporates fre- 
quent and barely disguised references to the negative critical reception 
of Styron’s earlier novels, which frequently included charges of racism. 
Such reminders have served as strong evidence for the many reviewers 
of Sophie's Choice who are insistent on identifying its fictional narrator 
Stingo with William Styron himself. 

Thus Nathan Landau notes signs of “ingrained” and “unregener- 
ate” racism in Stingo’s first novel,? highly reminiscent of Styron’s own 
Lie Down in Darkness; and the mature Stingo comments on similar 
reactions to what is clearly a version of The Confessions of Nat Turner: “as 
accusations from black people became more cranky and insistent that as 
a writer—a lying writer at that—I had turned to my own profit and 
advantage the miseries of slavery, I succumbed to a kind of masochistic 
resignation...” (p. 37). Moreover, Stingo’s and Styron’s current 
Sophie's Choice, for Stingo is writing the novel we are reading, has 
aroused general critical acknowledgment that its treatment of Jewish 
experience invites charges of anti-Semitism, even if none has mate- 
rialized to date. 


The textual connections Styron chooses to establish in Sophie's 
he 
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Choice among his various fictions do have both aesthetic and ideological 
significance, not unrelated to Sartre’s identification of bad literature 
with a politics of prejudice. The emphasis this structure places on 
Styron’s literary output as oeuvre, as a body of work dealing with the 
concept and nature of oppression through the successive examination 
of particular oppressive systems, can point us toward a richer reading 
of Styron in general and, in the case at hand, of Sophie’s Choice. For 
Styron’s work serves of course as an illustration not of Sartre’s ironic 
challenge to skeptics but rather of his original thesis. Styron’s novels— 
and the distinction is important—are not oppressive but about oppres- 
sion, not racist but about racism, not anti-Semitic but about anti- 
Semitism, and, I shall argue, not sexist although, in the instance of 
Sophie's Choice especially, are persistently about sexism. 

Readers primarily interested in ideology have tended to dismiss 
formalism as an invalid critical method, choosing to value or to criticize 
commitment to a cause without concern for the literary.means used to 
convey it. They thus ignore Sartre’s fundamental hypothesis that an 
essential relationship exists between world view and form: “a novelistic 
technique always reflects the metaphysics of the novelist.”? Ironically, in 
this case, early critics of Sophie’s Choice may be paying both too much 
and not enough attention to form or, at least, to the nature of its 
connection to content in Styron’s novel. For all of their insistence on 
equating Stingo and Styron, few reviewers appreciate the structural 
Consequences they subsequently attribute to this intermingling of fic- 
tion and autobiography. Sophie’s Choice has been criticized particularly 
severely for its organizational weakness: the supposedly chaotic combi- 
nation of Stingo’s sex life with Sophie and Nathan’s destructive love; 
the unjustified comparison of anti-Semitic Poland to a racist American 
South; the confused linking of Stingo’s experience as writer to Nathan’s 
drug-induced madness; and, most importantly, the juxtaposition of all 
of the above themes to the horrors of the Nazi concentration camps.* 
Those reviewers most sensitive to Styron’s novel do glimpse in the 
multiple riches of Sophie’s Choice a common pattern, but these critics 
tend also to see the subject of the novel as too general—Evil—or too 
specific—the evils of Nazi Germany. That Sophie’s Choice should be 
criticized for a lack of structural coherence or for an excess of 
structural exuberance seems highly ironic; for it is in fact a novel whose 
very meaning lies embedded in its structure and, even more specifi- 
cally, in the very concept of structure itself, 
Styron attempts to alert us immediately to this important theme 
Pening the novel with the single chapter he himself has character- 
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ized in interviews as autobiographical, and which we may therefore 
expect to find potentially irrelevant or at least less relevant than others 
to the story of Sophie Zawistowska. But, in fact, the analysis of the 
McGraw-Hill publishing house where Stingo begins both his writing 
career and his narrative provides in its apparent thematic gratuity a 
paradigm of structure itself and therefore the very foundation of 
theme in Styron’s Sophie’s Choice. McGraw-Hill represents what Styron 
understands as system: the organized oppression of a given group of 
people in the name of their deviation from an established norm. Be- 
cause this original form of systematic or organized evil remains free of 
any specific ideological content, it sets up a structural pattern that 
prepares us to comprehend the other systems which form the complex 
fabric of Styron’s novel. Although no doubt pro-Wasp, pro-male, and 
certainly pro-conservative, McGraw-Hill is neither specifically racist, 
anti-Semitic, nor sexist; it is merely fundamentally pro-uniformity. 
Moreover, its- function—the publication of good literature—and its 
fact—the publication of bad—serve from the very beginning of the 
novel to link Styron’s concept of system to his conception of fiction. 

Styron subsequently constructs Sophie’s Choice upon a carefully 
woven network of parallels and repetitions in which all of the novel's 
characters gradually prove to share a single common characteristic: the 
same paradoxical form of prejudice. Only a few years after Auschwitz, 
the Jewish Morris Fink declares his hate for “boogies” (p. 69). Stingo’s 
father describes his friend Frank Hobbs as a “good solid man,” al- 
though Hobbs is both an anti-Semite and a racist (p. 34). Only Stingo’s 
obsession with Nat Turner and with the institution of slavery rivals his 
interest in the situation of Jews in prewar Poland and in Nazi Germany; 
yet even Stingo proves capable of brief lapses into both racism and 
anti-Semitism, and his experience with the Lapidus family amply illus- 
trates the extent to which he harbors remarkably naive and stereotypi- 
cal notions of Jewish domestic and religious life (pp. 196-98). Nathan 
deplores the historic suffering of his fellow Jews, but he does not 
hesitate to label all Southerners racist. Stingo’s father proudly calls 
himself a liberal Democrat but considers Northerners an ignorant and 
vulgar caste. German hatred for Jews barely overshadows their horror 
of “Polacks,” and Poles share the barracks of Nazi concentration camps 
with the Jews they despise. Wanda may best understand the endlessly 
replicable structure of prejudice and the need therefore to attack the 
form itself beyond any of its particular contents; she explains to the 
Jewish Feldshon: “once they finish you off they’re going to come and 
get me” (p. 579). 
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Although Wanda speaks for herself and her “pretty blonde friend” 

Sophie only as unlikely victims, it is not insignificant that they are 
women. In much of his previous work, notably in Set This House on Fire, 
Styron has used the condition of women as a central metaphor for the 
general degradation of the self and others. In Sophie’s Choice, sexism 
serves as a pervasive model of oppression, functioning as do the novel’s 
formal analogies to invite us to see the structural equivalence of all 
systems of organized evil. Thus sexism proves common not only to the 
apparently neutral structural shell of McGraw-Hill in which women 
serve as “mainly secretaries” (p. 19) but to racism and anti-Semitism as 
well. Stingo’s carefully developed comparison between Poland and the 
American South includes the traditionally double-edged exploitation of 
females: “domination over women (along with a sulky-sly lechery)” 
(p. 301). In fact, virtually every chapter of Sophie’s Choice contains the 
same consistent structural elements: a system of organized oppression, a 
particular example of sexism, and a commentary on tanguage or lit- 
erature, thus creating a structural paradigm in which sexism illuminates 
both the systems that oppress society and the literature that can lead 
toward an understanding of how they function. 
Two episodes in particular of Sophie’s Choice can quickly and effec- 
tively illustrate the structural and thematic importance that Styron 
attaches to sexism. Stingo’s discomfort at inheriting money from his 
grandfather's sale of the slave Artiste and his horror at the lynching of 
Bobby Weed are directly related to racism and, because of the parallels 
Nathan establishes, indirectly related to anti-Semitism. But more im- 
portantly, the two events also reveal a hostility to women which consti- 
tutes both their common element and an attitude shared by Stingo and: 
Nathan. Artiste (by his very name an ally of Stingo) must be sold, 
because “in the first lusty flush of adolescence” (a situation painfully 
familiar to Stingo), he has made an “improper advance” toward a 
young white woman who turns out after the sale to be “an hysteric” 
prone to such false accusations (pp. 35-36). By the time Bobby Wood is 
castrated, branded, and lynched years later for the identical and 
equally nebulous offense, it has become a commonplace: “His reputed 
crime, very much resembling that of Artiste, had been so classic as to 
take on the outlines of a grotesque cliché: he had ogled, or molested, or 
otherwise interfered with (actual offense never made clear, though 
falling short of rape) the simpleton daughter ... of a crossroads shop- 
Keeper...” (p. 86). 

Such stories impose an absolute double bind—one must necessarily 
choose to be either racist or sexist: either to condemn blacks for an 
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attitude defined as normal in all other men or to condone the treat- 
ment of women as sexual objects. Moreover, whether the women in 
question tell the truth or lie, whether they are believed or not, they are 
directly responsible as females for both violence against men and for 
divisiveness among men. Stingo’s attitude clearly implies that women 
are liars, hysterical, simpleminded, and either obsessed with sex and 
their own desirability or man-haters afraid of “normal” sexual ad- 
vances. It is scarcely surprising that in Stingo’s later resentment at his 
own metaphorical castration he should invent for Leslie a comparable 
racist rape fantasy: “I finished my account with one or two Freudian 
furbelows, chief among them being one in which Leslie told me that 
she had been able to reach a climax only with large, muscular, coal- 
black Negroes with colossal penises” (p. 222). 
Among critical objections to the structure of Sophie’s Choice, or to its 
absence, distress at the inclusion of Stingo’s sexual obsessions, fantasies, 
and adventures ranks particularly high. Robert Alter’s comments reflect 
a typical discomfort with episodes perceived as tasteless and trivial when 
combined with the horrors of Nazi concentration camps: “it is hard to 
see how such concentration on a writhing priapic Stingo helps us to 
grasp the novel’s subject of absolute evil.”* Ironically, one consequence 
of a growing awareness of feminist concerns may be to provoke an 
almost instinctive reaction of hostility to every situation that even hints at 
the sexual exploitation of women. Yet, as is the case here, specific 
examples of prejudice, however offensive in themselves, may well func- 
tion in a larger context to expose and consequently to undermine op- 
pression. To focus our attention on the contextual importance of 
Stingo’s sexual experiences, an issue first raised by his encounter with 
Leslie Lapidus, Styron has Stingo himself worry about the structural 
coherence of his novel: 
In itself this saga, or episode, or fantasia has little direct bearing 
on Sophie and Nathan, and so I have hesitated to set it down, 
thinking it perhaps extraneous stuff best suited to another tale 
and time. But it is so bound up into the fabric and mood of that 
summer that to deprive this story of its reality would be like 
divesting a body of some member—not an essential member, but 
as important, say, as one of one’s more consequential fingers. 
Besides, even as I set these reservations down, I sense an 
urgency, an elusive meaning in this experience and its desperate 
eroticism by which at least there may be significant things to be 
said about that sexually bedeviled era. (p. 143) 

In defining himself as one of the sexual “survivors” of the fifties 

(p. 145), Stingo by his vocabulary establishes a clear parallel between him- 
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self and Sophie. Although such a comparison may seem to undermine 
the importance of Sophie’s fight for her sanity and for life itself, it in 
fact serves to emphasize the centrality of sexual experience in both of 
their lives, for Nazi Germany and prewar Poland prove no less sexually 
troubled than postwar America. Stingo’s sexual fantasies thus relate 
directly to Styron’s attack on the evil of sexism; those critics who 
denounce the former as gratuitous or trivial may well regard the latter 
in the same light. 

For Stingo, “Little Miss Cock Tease” (p. 145) epitomizes the era of 
the fifties and, in general, he adheres to the standard male dualistic 
view of women. Yet, Stingo’s division of the female sex into “cock 
teasers” or “cock suckers” differs sufficiently from the classic angel/ 
whore dichotomy to reveal usefully the true hostility the latter conceals. 
The apparent idealization of women as pure and virginal reflects in 
fact a belief that such women are teases, frigid and inhuman. Thus 
Stingo’s system corresponds to an absolute degradation of women; 
indeed, as he informs us, he has “not idealized ‘femininity’ in the sill 
fashion of the time” (p. 147). 

Stingo illustrates this view of women through the repetition of a 
paradigmatic pattern into which his experience with Sophie eventually 
fits. The original model provided by Mavis Hunnicutt in the 
structurally rich opening chapter of Sophie’s Choice makes it clear that 
nonsexual relationships with women are inconceivable for Stingo. The 
“loneliness” on which he insists throughout this period translates un- 
ambiguously as sexual frustration: “she could not know what she did to 
the loneliest junior editor in New York. My lust was incredible . . .” 
(p. 15). Through Mavis and her subsequent incarnations in Leslie and 
Mary Alice, Stingo fantasizes the women as cock sucker and cock teaser 
in turn, unfortunately in that inverted order. Stingo idealizes the fe- 
male as sexual initiator or, in any case, as always responsive to male 
advances; thus, women are allowed volition to want what men do. 
Invariably, however, women who appear appropriately welcoming ul- 
timately reject Stingo with increasingly dire consequences for him. 
Merely chagrined at Mavis’ imaginary dismissal of him, Stingo falls ill 
after his failure with Leslie; and Mary Alice—“worse than a Cock. 
Tease, a Whack-off artist” (p. 527)—drives him from his “lifelong 
efforts at good, wholesome, heterosexual screwing” (p. 534) toward 
homosexual relations. 

Stingo claims a distingtion between the women he desires and the 
women_he loves for which, in fact, the novel provides no evidence. 
Stingo’s expression of chaste adoration for Maria Hunt produces a 
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“ferociously erotic” (p. 52) dream in which Maria behaves, to Stingo’s 
delight, with “the abandon of a strumpet” (p. 53). Similarly, although 
Stingo professes a “poetic and idealistic” (p. 145) passion for Sophie, 
she too supports the fixed model of sexual identity already established. 
Stingo’s initial encounter with Sophie occurs as Nathan defines her as 
“cunt” and “whore” (p. 55); Stingo’s attention focuses immediately on 
her body and her sexuality; his desire “to win the affection” of Sophie 
marks at best a necessary step toward his real goal: “to share the bed” 
abandoned by Nathan (p. 63). Moreover, so that any lingering idealiza- 
tion of the female may be rigorously exorcised, Stingo finds Sophie 
most arousing when she is least erotic; her most tender, affectionate, 
and vulnerable moments become an invitation to seduction. When 
Sophie collapses, shattered by the loss of Nathan and her revelation just 
moments before of the existence of her son Jan, only Stingo’s own 
fatigue persuades him to forgo a sexual pass: “Lying there, she seemed 
terribly vulnerable, but my outburst had tired me, leaving me somehow 
shaken and empty of desire” (p. 376). During the desperate and 
exhausting flight South to escape Nathan, the sight of Sophie asleep 
produces in Stingo a similar “seizure of pure lust” (p. 558). Thus, 
Stingo’s synthetic dream in which he makes love to Leslie, transformed 
in quick succession into Maria and Sophie (pp. 363-64), has particular 
significance; it both confirms that love is inseparable from lust for 
Stingo and draws the inevitable conclusion: all women are equivalent 
and therefore interchangeable. 

Yet Sophie does stand apart from other women as an ideal; she is 
the perfect women as defined and perceived in a male world. Origi- 
nally a cock teaser—“a young woman brought up with puritanical 
repressions and sexual taboos as adamantine as those of any Alabama 
Baptist maiden” (p. 117)—Sophie has been transformed literally into a 
cock sucker, “the world’s most elegant” (p. 602) according to Nathan, 
thereby proving the male maxim that women, however much they may 
initially resist, really welcome sexual advances.® Moreover, Sophie’s be- 
havior perpetuates the particularly vicious myth that women respond to 
physical and mental violence as pleasurable. In the midst of an orgy of 
abuse, Sophie blissfully sucks Nathan’s cock (pp. 413-14); and after 
hours of torture involving physical beating, verbal abuse, and psycho- 
logical assault, she welcomes immediately and without hesitation 
Nathan’s invitation “to fuck” (p. 422), 

Nathan misdirects his jealousy of Sophie, since its justification lies 
not in her attraction to other men but in their obsessive interest in her; 
for every man she encounters, however briefly or infrequently, Sophie 
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becomes an object of desire, a seducible prize. But in the sexist world 
that Styron portrays, once Sophie has allowed herself to be seduced, 
she must be degraded as the whore she has become. Her very submis- 
sion to Nathan confirms the justice and accuracy of his accusations, and 
marriage logically becomes the prize that Nathan proffers or withdraws 
on the basis of his current beliefs about Sophie’s sexual fidelity. Stingo, 
tormented for months by his desire for Sophie, nonetheless charac- 
terizes her seduction of him on the beach as “forthrightly lewd” (p. 
436), and the episode illustrates with particular clarity the incredible 
double standard to which women are subjected, the inescapable vicious 
circle in which they are trapped. When Sophie initiates lovemaking, 
immediately after her latest revelations about her past, Stingo implicitly 
condemns her for frivolity, capriciousness, an inability to feel deeply: 
“The shift in mood—the grisly chronicle of Warsaw, followed in a flash 
by this wanton playfulness. What in hell did it mean?” (p. 437). But 
when Sophie returns to her story after Stingo’s premature ejaculation, 
his renewed horror is heightened. Sophie’s failure to be appropriately 
affected by their recent intimacy, to live this sexual adventure as 
“cataclysmic” and “soul-stirring,” offers evidence of an insensitivity far 
greater than any Stingo had yet imagined and leads him to one of the 
novel’s relatively rare generalizations about “women”: “Could women, 
then, so instantaneously turn off their lust like a light switch?” (p. 440). 
Styron’s careful construction of a globally sexist world provides a 
context in which the events of Sophie’s arrival at Auschwitz cannot 
possibly be dismissed as an aberration. However great our shock and 
our horror, the “choice” that the Doctor Jemand von Niemand imposes 
on Sophie marks the logical extension of all male behavior toward 
women recorded in Sophie’s Choice up to that point. Despite Stingo’s 
elaborate attempts to “understand” the Doctor’s action, to offer an 
explanation that inevitably becomes a defense, Jemand von Niemand 
fits into a clearly established pattern. He makes Sophie the same propo- 
sition that virtually every other man in the novel, implicitly or explicitly, 
has made her—‘I’d like to get you into bed with me” (p. 586)—and 
when she fails to respond, he destroys her. For with tragic irony the 
perfectly pliant Sophie, who has always understood the necessity of 
female submission in a male world, fails to react quickly enough at the 
single moment when the metaphorical survival of the female becomes 
literal. Yet, the greatest horror recounted in Sophie’s Choice may be less 
the cruelty of the Nazi doctor than its perpetuation in Stingo. For 
Stingo’s reaction to the story of Eva's death is virtually indistinguishable 
from Jemand von Niemand’s behavior during the actual event: Stingo 
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too wants to go to bed with Sophie. The fact that she clearly initiates 
their night of inexhaustible sex changes nothing in a world in which 
women are required to be both prey and predator, except perhaps to 
confirm once and for all how well Sophie learned her lesson at 
Auschwitz. 

The role of sexual oppressor that links all men and the use of 
sexism as paradigm to connect Nazi Germany to postwar America 
extend to the reader as well. One of the most remarkable successes of 
Styron’s attack on sexism comes from his ability to implicate the reader 
himself in the system that victimizes Sophie; the male pronoun is for 
once authentically generic since all readers, male or female, will be 
forced to view Sophie from a masculine perspective. Our limited, 
popular, and generally sensationalist knowledge of history prepares us 
to suspect Sophie’s involvement in sexual crimes or experiments at 
Auschwitz, and the mysterious secret announced in the novel’s title 
encourages u$ to believe she participated more as collaborator than as 
victim. Moreover, Nathan serves as our representative in the text. He 
gradually plants the idea that Sophie’s survival at Auschwitz is linked to 
her sexual behavior; this insidious process, reinforced by Sophie’s evi- 
dent obsession with her own guilt, culminates in his identification of 
Sophie with Irma Griese: “hey Irma how many SS pricks did you suck 
to get out of there, how much master race come swallowed for 
Freiheit?” (p. 411). Styron’s technique effectively exposes the reader as 
participant in the same system of sexism the novel as a whole reflects; 
for at the moment we learn the true nature of Sophie’s “choice” or 
“crime,” we are forced to confront the discrepancy between the truth 
and our assumptions. 

Women can ultimately be reduced to interchangeable sex objects, 
because sexist society denies them a personal identity, a sense of self. 
Styron’s novel, consistent with much feminist theory, locates the origin 
and the model of female oppression in the father dominance of the 
traditional family. In general, Sophie’s father reduces her to “virtually 
menial submission” (p. 293), but his most significant assault is aimed at 
Sophie’s love of music, the representation throughout the novel of her 
identity, her individuality. As a significant prelude to her account of 
her arrival at Auschwitz, Sophie relates a dream in which she explicitly 
identifies her father’s will to deny her access to music with the death of 
the self: 


“So in the dream that has returned to me over and over I see 
Princess Czartoryska in her handsome gown go to the phono- 
graph and she turns and always says, as if she were talking to me, 
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‘Would you like to hear the Brahms Lieder?’ And I always try to 
say yes. But just before I can say anything my father interrupts. 
He is standing next to the Princess and he is looking directly at 
me, and he says, ‘Please don’t play that music for the child. She is 
much too stupid to understand.’ And then I woke up with this 
pain. ... Only this time it was even worse, Stingo. Because in the 
dream I had just now he seemed to be talking to the Princess not 
about the music but about . . .” Sophie hesitated, then murmured, 
“About my death. He wanted me to die, I think.” (p. 566) 
On at least three occasions in the novel, Sophie repeats the most 
fundamental of her lies and the one most puzzling to Stingo: she makes 
of her father a decent, brave, and loving man. Because Sophie has no 
sense of self—because her identity is entirely relational, alienated in 
that of the men who control and protect her—her only opportunity to 
experience self-esteem, however vicarious and reflected, is to belong to 
men of whom she and others can think well. Logically, when her hated. 
father and the husband who is his mirror image are murdered, Sophie 
grieves not for their death but for her own: “Her entire sense of 
self—of her identity—was unfastened” (p. 306). Nathan offers Sophie 
an exact replica of her relationship with her father: she receives pro- 
tection and identity at the price of “childlike dependence” (p. 388), a 
total self-alienation that Nathan correctly identifies: “My darling, I 
think you have absolutely no ego at all” (p. 416). In this context, the 
story of Blackstock and his wife Sylvia, structurally gratuitous if the 
unity of Styron’s novel is situated elsewhere than in the institution of 
sexism, serves a central metaphorical function. Blackstock’s adoration 
for Sylvia turns her into a pet, a doll, a pampered child whose total 
irresponsibility is not merely tolerated but encouraged; and Sylvia de- 
stroys herself in an automobile accident, the head she has never had 
occasion to use severed from her body and lost. 

Styron continually places Sophie in impossible situations which 
have particular metaphoric significance for women: if they prove ap- 
propriately selfless, they participate in their own alienation and de- 
struction, but any claim they make for the right to self instantly 
backfires by proclaiming them to be selfish. Not only does Stingo openly 
condemn Sophie; she traps herself in her own narrative. For example, 
Sophie justifies her attempt to seduce Hoss as the disinterested and 
courageous effort of a mother to save her son, but until all hope is 
clearly lost, we hear Sophie ask Höss only for her own freedom; we 
are in fact still unaware that she has a child (pp. 330-45). Sophie 
demands what she desperately needs and deserves—the right to 
exist—but she does so in a morally ambivalent context in which we are 
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led to condemn her for her egotism, for failing to live up to the ideal of 
female selflessness: motherhood. But Sophie cannot win, for when she 
acts as the good mother, she is also condemned for the same female sin 
of selfishness. Both Sophie’s refusal to help the Home Army in War- 
saw, out of fear for her children’s safety, and her inability to steal 
Emmi’s radio, lest she lose her last chance to save Jan, demonstrate the 
selfless other-orientation traditionally required of women. But through 
our identification with Wanda and the Resistance movement, we come 
to regard Sophie as not only morally weak and irresponsible but indeed 
as selfish for her inability to put the plight of the Jewish people before 
her own, suspecting as well that she uses her children as an excuse to 
hide her own cowardice. Condemned for her maternal role, whether 
she fulfills it adequately or not, Sophie ultimately must act as the 
quintessentially bad mother: she becomes a Medea, morally guilty of 
infanticide. Not only has she implicitly preferred one child to another 
in a society in which maternal love is by definition unconditional and 
all-encompassing, but she whose value as woman is based upon her 
ability to give life has sent one of her children to death. 

Although Styron uses the concept of a slave world, common to the 
Nazi concentration camps and to the history of the American South, to 
examine the condition of women as well, slavery serves him as contrast 
as much as comparison. For Styron understands the limits of the 
analogy even if in his existential world it may in some terrible sense be 
preferable to remain an absolute slave. The ultimate horror of the 
situation of women rests precisely on the two factors that distinguish 
them from the Negro slaves and from the Jewish inmates of Auschwitz: 
choice, however limited, and collaboration, however enforced. Sophie 
may have been prepared to act in a particular way at Auschwitz because 
of her gender identity: “she had been a victim, yes, but both victim and 
accomplice, accessory” (p. 266). Certainly Sophie’s understanding of 
her “complicity” (p. 296), not only in her own oppression but in a world 
in which systematic oppression is possible, long predates the war. The 
typing and distribution of her father’s murderous tract force her to 
acknowledge her tragic responsibility: a volition too strong to allow her 
the comforting status of victim but too weak to permit her to revolt: 


“And this terrible emptiness came over me when I realized just 
then there was nothing I could do about it, no way of saying no, 
no way possible to say, ‘Papa, I’m not going to help you spread 
this thing.’ ... And I was a grown woman and I wanted to play 
Bach, and at that moment I just thought I must die—I mean, to 
die not so much for what he was making me do but because I 
had no way of saying no.” (p. 300) 
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Certainly Sophie’s enforced choice between her children represents the 
ultimate tragic dilemma, for she is made to choose in a situation in 
which no meaningful choice is possible: any decision will produce 
morally and emotionally identical results. And yet Dr. Jemand von 
Niemand is not totally wrong to call Sophie’s right to choose “a 
privilege” (p. 589); for as Sophie herself understands, without choice as 
possibility or concept, women would remain helpless victims, unable to 
institute change. Ultimately, Sophie can choose for herself only on 
choosing suicide, but the importance of that decision should not be 
underestimated. Not only, as Phyllis Chesler has pointed out, does 
physical action—including suicide—remain extraordinarily difficult for 
women,” but Sophie selects death over a new loss of identity in the 
marriage and motherhood that Stingo offers. 

Throughout Sophie’s Choice, all questions of sex and sexism are 
linked to language and literature: to Stingo’s vocation as writer, to the 
construction of the novel we are reading, to the creation df the story of 
Sophie. For Stingo, writing and sex are inseparable, indeed indistin- 
guishable. In the key first chapter of Sophie’s Choice, Stingo professes 
“an affinity for the written word—almost any written word—that was so 
excitable that it verged on the erotic” (p. 12). The urge to masturbate 
invariably accompanies Stingo’s one creative task of the moment, the 
composition of jacket blurbs (p. 14); and the fantasy garden parties he 
imagines from his window are not only dominated by his lust for Mavis 
but peopled with famous authors: “In these demented fantasies I was 
prevented from immediate copulation on the Abercrombie & Fitch 
hammock only by the sudden arrival in the garden of Thornton Wilder. 
Or e. e. cummings. Or Katherine Anne Porter. Or John Hersey. Or 
Malcolm Cowley. Or John P. Marquand” (pp. 15-16). To Stingo as 
hero, the equivalence of language and sex becomes a source of almost 
unbearable frustration. He consistently finds himself a sexual eaves- 
dropper, a sort of oral voyeur, for whom knowledge of the act of love is 
limited to the words other people pronounce during sex (pp. 91, 362). 
With comic irony, the woman Stingo selects as his sexual initiator has a 
totally lingual sex life: Leslie only kisses and talks about sex, and the 
single concrete result Stingo gleans from the adventure is an inflamed 
tongue. 

But to Stingo as writer, sex is language in the most positive of 
senses: both the source and the subject of art. Susan Gubar and Sandra 
Gilbert in The Madwoman in the Attic postulate that the pen acts as “a 
metaphorical penis”;'° and Stingo illustrates particularly well their the- 
sis that male sexuality is the essence of literary power. The opening 
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chapter of Sophie’s Choice sets up a paradigmatic model of male bonding 
through art: an older male, denied a writing career, devotes himself 
instead to the support and encouragement of a younger and more 
gifted “son” or “brother.” Farrell's intention to write is transformed 
into the nurturing of his talented son, subsequently replaced by Stingo: 
“Son, write your guts oul” (p. 28). Nathan, a gifted mime and storyteller, 
has also wanted to write and becomes instead a “supportive brother- 
figure” (p. 510) for Stingo and the only reader and critic of his novel. 
Even the narrative technique of Sophie’s Choice contributes. The 
dialogue between the old and the young Stingo provides an affection- 
ate father/son tone which guarantees a constant framework of male 
bonding in the joint pursuit of the ultimate male task of artistic cre- 
ation: 

“How I now cherish the image of myself in this earlier time ... 

supremely content in the knowledge that the fruit of this happy 

labor, whatever its deficiencies, would be the most awesome and 

important of man’s imaginative endeavors—the Novel. The 

blessed Novel. The sacred Novel. The Almighty Novel.” 

(p. 133) 

On the other hand, the relationship of women to language in 
Sophie’s Choice reflects their negative status with equal accuracy. Women 
are not only degraded by the sexist language men use to reduce them 
to their sexual anatomy—for example, “a piece of ass” (p. 144)—but 
women are obliged to degrade themselves through their own use of 
language. Leslie’s uninhibited sexual language is her greatest 
“turn-on,” since “this concubine’s speech” (p. 153) serves to assure 
Stingo that the Jewish princess is in reality only a whore. The degrada- 
tion of Sophie, whose linguistic ability far surpasses that of any male in 
the novel, illustrates particularly well the obstinate determination of 
sexist society to deny women any authentic use of language. Fluent in 
German, Polish, French, and Russian, Sophie finds herself in a situa- 
tion where she must speak English, the single language in which Stingo 
and Nathan retain total superiority. Indeed, at our first encounter with 
Sophie, Nathan is berating her for the parallel female sins of sexual 
and linguistic infidelity: “I can’t be a cunt, you dumb fucking Polack. 
When are you going to learn to speak the language?” (p. 55). Stingo 
periodically quotes Sophie’s speech verbatim so that we may observe for 
ourselves that it is indeed “fetchingly erratic” (p. 106), that is, riddled 
with lexical and syntactical errors. Moreover, Sophie essentially parrots 
Nathan: “All at once I became aware of the way in which Sophie 
echoed so much of Nathan’s diction” (p. 78). The one linguistic skill for 
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which we hear Sophie consistently praised is her perfect command of 
German, an ambivalent accomplishment at best given the historical 
setting of the novel; the writer Stingo, on the other hand, commands 
the “gorgeous” English tongue (p. 133). 

If Nathan in his roles as knowledgeable reader, critic, and literary 
historian predicts the coming of Jewish Writing to replace Southern 
Writing, certainly neither he nor Stingo ever foresees a tradition of 
Women’s Writing. By the time Sophie expresses the astonishing desire to 
write a novel about her own experiences, her linguistic incompetence 
has been sufficiently proven to make her project seem not only im- 
probable but almost comic; should any doubt remain, we are treated 
immediately to the single sample of her writing included in the novel: 
“it was testimony indeed to the imperfect command of written English 
of which Sophie had so recently lamented to me ...” (p. 606). Since 
Sophie nonetheless retains a terrible obsession with her personal his- 
tory, she must delegate her story to a man. > 

Although Stingo apparently accepts the passive role of listener, 
comparable both to the religious confessor and to the analyst (p. 177), 
for Sophie there is ultimately neither redemption nor cure. The story 
she believes she is assigning to Stingo’s pen is in the process stolen from 
her. As Gilbert and Gubar point out, not only does a writer “father” his 
text in Western literary tradition but “the chief creature man has 
generated is woman” (p. 12). Stingo, who places himself in the category 
of writers who exploit the tragedies of “others” (p. 132), that is, of 
women, continually generates the same female story of self-destruction: 
in every important sense, Maria Hunt is already Sophie Zawistowska. 
Moreover, the female story ultimately turns out to be in the service of 
and subservient to that of the male. Stingo sees in Sophie the experi- 
ence of love and death he must have to mature into a writer (p. 28) as 
he reads Sophie’s Choice as his own picaresque novel. 

The peculiar interplay of the narrative voices in Sophie's Choice 
illustrates particularly well the respective roles of men and women in a 
sexist literature and society. Not only is Sophie’s narrative punctuated 
with reminders of Stingo’s presence, but in most cases Stingo and not 
Sophie actually recounts her past. As “herstory” becomes “History,” a 
clear narrative pattern emerges to distinguish the female from the male 
narrator. Sophie tells her own story only when she is lying or confess- 
ing previous lies. Thus, Sophie’s major interventions involve her cre- 
ation of a false childhood in Cracow (pp. 93-104), a misleading portrait 
of Nathan as a supportive and loving “Prince Charming” (pp. 188-93), 
her malignant misrepresentation of Wanda (pp. 426-45), and so on. 
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Not only is unreliability thus attributed to the female, but the male 
voice becomes in contrast the voice of Truth. Indeed, the male nar- 
rator is consistently obliged to identify the female as liar: “But now it 
again becomes necessary to mention that Sophie was not quite 
straightforward in her recital of past events ...” (p. 176). 

At other times, Stingo uses the opposite but functionally identical 
technique of the insistent assurance that Sophie tells the truth, or 
rather—and the distinction is important—that Stingo believes her (see 
pp. 294, 296, 306). Not only are Stingo’s reassurances suspiciously 
overdone, not only do they imply that Stingo did not believe her at 
other times and thus remind us that Sophie lies, but they make it clear 
that truth is male-defined and that to merit belief, Sophie’s story must 
receive male validation. 

Moreover, Sophie’s lack of credibility is directly and significantly 
linked to her alleged lack of fidelity: women are whores and liars. We 
should carefuily note the context in which the issue of Sophie’s credi- 
bility is first raised: 

Blackstock was a truly happy man. He adored Sylvia more than 
life itself. Only the fact that he was childless, he once told 
Sophie, kept him from being absolutely the happiest man on 
earth.... 

As will be seen in due course (and the fact is important to 
this narrative), Sophie told me a number of lies that sum- 
mer. (p. 116) 


By juxtaposing the first mention of Sophie’s lying to the protestations 
of Blackstock that he is a truly happy man who adores his wife, Stingo 
at least suggests by association that Sophie’s “lies” may include her 
denial of sexual involvement with Blackstock. In any case, Sophie's 
initial lie to Stingo falsely represents her sexual fidelity: “I note that 
Sophie told me a lie within moments after we first set eyes on each 
other. This was when, after the ghastly fight with Nathan, she leveled 
upon me her. look of desperation and declared that Nathan was ‘the 
only man I have ever made love to beside my husband’” (p. 116). The 
possibility that Sophie may be lying about her fidelity is further rein- 
forced by Nathan’s accusations, and this extraordinary promotion of 
Nathan to a figure of authority permits Styron to expose the irrational 
bias of systematic sexism. For insane or not, pathological liar or not, 
Nathan is established as credible, given the insistence elsewhere on his 
prescience, his insight, his power to predict correctly, and by his gen- 
eral association with the representation of the male as the possessor 0 
knowledge. 
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While Sophie remains obsessed with her personal life and story, 
Stingo seeks to place the former in its historical and theoretical context. 
The female lies; the male provides statistics, information, facts. Styron 
portrays the male in general as the learned, objective, neutral scholar; 
for the liar Nathan, who inexhaustibly researches Nazi anti-Semitism 
and the Civil War, fulfills this vision as much as Stingo. Ironically, of 
course, Sophie’s lies essentially concern men. She accepts her female 
role as their promoter and protector, perpetuating to the best of her 
ability one of the central myths of a world in which men dominate, 
namely, that men are good: Sophie’s father risked his life to save Jews; 
Casimir was a generous, loving, intelligent husband; Nathan is a gentle 
and tender savior, Stingo a devoted friend. And yet, or so a system 
founded on sexism would have it, Sophie is a liar, and Stingo and 
Nathan, who perpetuate harmful and degrading misrepresentations of 
women, are not only imaginative and creative but factual and reliable. 

Although Styron has been repeatedly accused of exploiting the 
experience of others for his own personal and literary benefit, no one 
seems yet to have questioned his right as male to usurp a female life. 
Stingo himself expresses some concern that he may have “intruded” on 
Sophie’s privacy, but his scruples involve Sophie not as woman but as 
the survivor of a concentration camp (p. 265). In fact, Styron demon- 
strates that the experience of women can be a particularly effective 
means of understanding an experience of oppression otherwise for- 
eign. In part, Sophie’s life attracts Stingo as the possibility for a story 
because of certain similarities between the two of them: both are non- 
Jews isolated in a Jewish community; the war leaves both to suffer from 
some degree of survival guilt; both feel shame for the racial or religious 
prejudice of their compatriots; and so on. Such parallels serve not to 
trivialize Sophie’s experience, as many critics have suggested, but to 
insist on the important generic sense Styron means ultimately to attach 
to her life. Mary Daly has no doubt correctly identified the technique of 
“universalization” as one means used to deny the reality of the specific 
oppression of women. Styron uses the opposite method of particulari- 
zation: the situation of women becomes the basic model through which 
a general concept of systematic oppression can be illustrated. In seek- 
ing a confrontation with the reality of twentieth-century dehumaniza- 
tion, Styron has understood the usefulness of women whose intermedi- 
ate position between victim and collaborator permits him to illustrate 
the necessity of choice and responsibility for the liberation of the self. 
Thus does Stingo appropriately feel rage and sorrow at the end of 
Sophie’s Choice not just for Sophie but for all “the beaten and butchered 
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and betrayed and martyred children of the earth” (p. 625) who have 
peopled his fictional world. 


1 Jean-Paul Sartre, Qu’est-ce que la littérature (Paris: Gallimard, 1948), p. 85, 
n. 3. My translation. 

2 William Styron, Sophie’s Choice (New York: Bantam Books, 1980), p. 253. 
Future references appear parenthetically in the text. 

3 Sartre, Situations I (Paris: Gallimard, 1947), p. 86. My translation. 

4 James Atlas (N. Y. Times Book Review, 27 May 1979, p. 18), for example, 
finds the canvas of the book “crowded with incidents that bear no relation to 
the novel’s theme”; Robert Towers (N. Y. Review of Books, 9 July 1979, p. 12) 
notes the “tenuous” and “less than convincing” connection between Poland and 
the American South; John W. Aldridge (Harpers Magazine, Sept. 1979, p. 97) 
sees in Stingo “a character seemingly without thematic relevance to the main 
action”; and Julian Symons (Times Literary Supplement, 30 Nov. 1979, p. 77) 
discerns in Sophie’s Choice two separate novels, one Jewish and one Southern, 
whose linking he perceives as arbitrary and artificial. 

5 See, for example, Philip W. Leon, Virginia Quarterly Review, 55 (1979), 
740-47; Jack Beatty, New Republic, 30 June 1979, pp. 38-40; Edith Milton, The 
Yale Review, Autumn 1979, pp. 89-103; and John Gardner, N. Y. Times Book 
Review, 27 May 1979, pp. 1, 16-17. 

§ Styron potentially offers support for the position of Mary Daly and other 
contemporary feminists that sexism is “the basic model and source of oppres- 
sion,” that exploitation as concept can be eradicated only with the termination 
of the universal exploitation of women. See Daly, Beyond God the Father (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1973), p. 190; Shulamith Firestone, The Dialectic of Sex (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1970), pp. 105-25; and Dorothy Dinnerstein, The Mer- 
maid and the Minotaur (New York: Harper, 1976), p. 102. 

7 Robert Alter, Saturday. Review, 7 July 1979, p. 43; see also reviews by 
Beatty, Aldridge, and Towers. 

8 Significantly, the first time Sophie appears in sexy clothes (selected and 
paid for by Nathan), she is made to confuse “seersucker” with “cocksucker” 
(p. 233). 

$ Phyllis Chesler, Women and Madness (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
1972), p. 49. 

10 Susan Gubar and Sandra Gilbert, The Madwoman in the Attic (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1979), p. 3. 
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Consciousness as Doubt 


RALPH YARROW 


We all have something in us which seems to be able to stand apart 
from whatever we are doing and saying: the inescapable self- 
consciousness of the writer, warning himself and his readers to be wary 
of what he is fabricating; the difficulty, neatly personified by Sartre’s 
Roquentin (La Nausée), of distinguishing between experience and its 
assimilation as mental organization. Roquentin discovers that it’s very 
frustrating to be always one step removed from experience, shut off 
from it by the screen of words by which we always explain it to 
ourselves. Don Juan’s explanation in Castaneda’s Tales of Power is 
straightforward: 

“The world doesn’t yield to us directly, the description of the 
world stands in between. So, properly speaking, we are always 
one step removed and our experience of the world is always a 
recollection of the experience. We are perennially recollecting 
the instant that has just happened, just passed. We recollect, 
recollect, recollect.”! 

On the one hand, we are annoyed at this perpetual “double take” 
of experience, which ties us to a predigested, linguistically organized 
universe. Wouldn’t it be lovely to just be for a change, as innumerable 
writers have asked? On the other hand, it is this two-stage relationship 
to reality which marks our ability consciously to organize it and make 
sense of it; and that seems to be one of our most important human 
characteristics. As Roquentin also finds out, just being a heap of sensa- 
tions isn’t much to write home about: he finds the taste and feel of his 
physical existence disgusting and even overpowering in the (near) ab- 
sence of comforting conceptual categories. Rilke’s Malte experiences 
life as a huge and oppressive sensation, a sort of threatening fullness, 
alternated with violent outbursts of localized and maniacal energy: 
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twitches taking over a body, strange hands thrusting out at one, crowds 
swaying and stifling. Individuality is negated by rampant physicality, 
just as the town of Bouville is threatened by creeping vegetation, and 
the ordered universe of historical biographer Roquentin is engulfed by 
surrealistic dreams and visions. 

So it doesn’t look as though simply being (if it were indeed that 
simple) is going to provide an easy solution to the problem: it may let 
us in for a kind of experience almost impossible for us to cope with, 
since the compass and charts of mental organization have been left 
behind. The question we are faced with is: how to move into a world in 
which experience is not predetermined, where sensation can be spon- 
taneous and unlimited, without losing our ability to know that we are 
experiencing? 

The answer, I think, has something to do with oscillation. Cas- 
taneda, after his first experience with doubles, runs away, back into his 
known reality;‘and during the experience, hangs onto his sanity only by 
taking notes. Roquentin goes home and writes about his experience 
with the chestnut trees in the park. Malte learns to cope with mysteri- 
ous and frightening happenings by beginning to turn them into a 
narrative. That is to say, they move from the familiar to the unfamiliar, 
and back again—beyond the known limits of their consciousness, and 
then back—using the organizing nature of consciousness to recuperate 
their experience, gradually transforming their understanding of reality 
by repeated forays into the unknown. 

The device of the double can be one way of showing us that we 
make images of ourselves and others as part of our attempt to orientate 
ourselves; here, the crucial factor is the degree to which we are con- 
scious of what we are doing. If we do not know that we are playing a 
role, there is no clear sense of doubling, and so no chance of progress. 
If we are aware of projecting images and ideals, we can make use of 
them as yardsticks to measure our present situation. 

In a situation where one is identified with one’s image, it is the 
chance of movement which is lost. If there is no awareness of a “gap” 
between actual and projected self, there is no room for assessment or 
improvement. One becomes not a free subject with the ability for 
self-directedness, but an object determined by preconceptions and used 
as a refuge against change. The self is no longer the projector but just 
the static result of past projection. In contrast, awareness of the gap, 
learning to play with our projections, restores control and mobility to 
us. 

What this means then is that it is the growth of recognition of the 
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double which is of crucial importance. Within a single text, there may 
be many characters who function as doubles both for the protagonist 
and for the reader, and we need to look at how this extension of 
awareness can occur. 

What seems to happen is that the protagonist or reader “identifies” 
in some way with a character or characters, and comes to see some 
aspect of himself exemplified. Thus hidden within the process of iden- 
tification is in fact a kind of paradox: on one hand, there is a rap- 
prochement between reader/protagonist and character; on the other, 
there has to be a distance, so that the “other” can first be distinguished. 
The sequence seems to be that first of all, the double is seen as other, as 
grotesque, sometimes as almost a caricature. Thomas Mann is fond of 
pale, redheaded creatures—apparently quite distinct from his pro- 
tagonists at first; only gradually do we realize that they are closely 
similar. Indeed, in some ways the more grotesquely different the better 
(as with Jekyll and Hyde): not only does it make the otherness easy to 
recognize, it also acts as the shock which stimulates the attention. In the 
case of Mann, the redheads are often death symbols too, which empha- 
sizes even further the disruptive effect they have on “normal” percep- 
tions. 

So the double is first of all different. But then one recognizes it, 
and recognizes that it is a part of oneself. So it becomes at once more 
intimate, more ambiguous, more complex, as one is required to face up 
to the unknown within. In the first half of Mann’s The Magic Mountain, 
the hero, Hans Castorp, begins to explore an exciting but dangerous 
world which exposes him to violent extremes of sensory and intellectual 
experience: death, love, life, a whole panorama of modernist science 
and psychology. In this liberation of the repressed, the instinctual, the 
speculative, imaginary and ambiguous, the rational humanist Settem- 
brini stands out by his eloquent appeals for caution. Castorp can cari- 
cature him: but the half-affectionate tone and increasingly ambiguous 
status of the images he chooses suggest a process of recognition going 
on. Settembrini changes from windbag to organ-grinder and finally to 
horn-blower, suggesting increasing harmony and power for the music 
of “ragione”; in the last version Castorp is not sure whether he sees 
encouragement or warning for his expedition in the snow, an expedi- 
tion which culminates in his vision or dream of the interdependence of 
classical order and primitive violence. 

So even as Settembrini is defined he starts to change his function. 
Castorp and reader recognize him as a necessary part of the dialogue 
that is going on within the protagonist, and thus also in the reader's 
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consciousness. The dialogue itself is further personified and compli- 
cated as Settembrini acquires an adversary in the shape of the Jesuit 
Naphta in the second half of the book. Their exchanges soon become 
so complex that it is clear that Settembrini is no longer a simple cipher: 
he is part of Castorp’s mind which itself, on further exploration, is seen 
to contain all kinds of contradictions and ambiguities. 

So the double indicates and functions as a way of coming to terms 
with aspects of oneself, which is a complex and difficult enough busi- 
ness: it also means incorporating things one did not know one could 
find room for, which may be more tricky still. In some instances there 
may be more than one double (e.g., the view that all the other principal 
characters reflect aspects of Lear or Othello), and reader and pro- 
tagonist are thus faced with an even more complex task in self- 
assessment. But it does mean that, provided the initial recognition has 
taken place, there is a chance of moving toward a more comprehensive 
grasp of one’s own possibilities. Mann neatly expresses this by moving 
Settembrini physically owt of the sanatorium and away from Castorp at 
the same time as he becomes more clearly a part of the latter’s “learn- 
ing experience.” In this way Mann suggests the extension of Castorp’s 
world beyond the somewhat self-indulgent physical obsessions of the 
sanatorium. 

Thus the development of the process of recognition of the double 
involves the growth of both distance and intimacy. Identification of and 
with a double is a process of internalization; but it is also a means of, as 
it were, expanding inner space, of perceiving more (and more fluid) 
relationships within oneself. It allows one to become more adept at 
mapping one’s inner topography. In other words, what has been intro- 
duced is an aspect of consciousness which can act as witness to the 
diversity of possibilities inherent in the self. 

Our need for doubles, then, is a matter of psychological and moral 
health, and perception of the double is a process of oscillation or 
movement between two realities; its mechanics cannot function other- 
wise. In addition, such perception always involves increased conscious- 
ness, and, like Don Juan’s “stopping the world,” operates by means of 
techniques to suspend one reality and replace it by another. 

The thematic of the double fits particularly well into an age in 
which doubt has become the norm. Doubles reveal our perception of 
other aspects of ourselves or of the way we invest other people with our 
own significance, or of our tendency to act as authors’ of our own 
reality: that is to say, they remind us that reality is a tissue of overlap- 
ping fictions or perspectives, and that the central factor in the posiung 
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of perceptual or scientific “truths” is the nature of consciousness. Thus, 
for example, Thomas Mann’s Adrian Leverkthn finds on his path 
many figures who seem to symbolize aspects which, in his confrontation 
with the devil in the middle of the book, are seen to be part of his view 
of the world and his role as its interpreter. To Adrian they are essen- 
tially ambiguous figures, not only in their somewhat shifty appearance 
and indeterminate reddish coloring, but also in their function; a theo- 
logian who seems to be really a demonologist, a violinist whose private 
life shatters bourgeois family solidity. Like Adrian’s music, they em- 
body that ambiguity which is central to the modernist consciousness, 
they are attempts to articulate the very nature of doubt, the sense of a 
world whose values are in process of disintegration (hence the im- 
portance in Leverkuhn’s music of atonality and the use of the glis- 
sando.) Their reality is primarily the reality which they take on in 
Adrian’s consciousness, which is itself an analogy for the cultural con- 
sciousness of a whole age. They are slippery, threatening. paradoxical, 
destructive, because such is the nature of Adrian’s reality. Thus their 
nature, their actions, and their structural function all combine to keep 
the reader within the shifting territory of dubious experience. 

Here it is not so much a case of consciousness of doubt as of the 
fact that consciousness is doubt—the mind in an inherently ironic and 
ambiguous relationship with the world. This condition is depicted in 
Dr. Faustus, in Günter Grass’s use of Zweifel as the name for his central 
character (in Diary of a Snail), and in Nathalie Sarraute’s title The Age of 
Suspicion, as well as in the fictions of Beckett and Robbe-Grillet, where 
the only thing you can be certain of is that nothing is certain. 

In their fiction both the notion of character and that of a secure 
central consciousness become altogether suspect. The I at the center of 
Robbe-Grillet’s narrative world is the eye which distorts—the “mean- 
ingful distortion which (the mind) practises on reality”?: it is, in Le 
Voyeur and La Jalousie, the unacknowledged but powerful obsession 
toward that very narrative security which is lacking, toward a fixity of 
people, things, and relationships which the teleological nature of the 
textual and linguistic enterprise seeks always to impose, but which in 
practice (the practice of reading, or writing, or living) is never static. 
The “Voyeur” is in fact a voyageur who refuses to admit his motive force 
in the text. His status as watch salesman is a double-edged tribute both 
to his desire to extend a network of fixed temporal measurement and 
to his inevitable function as an agent, actually stirring up a relatively 
stable situation into confusion and change. Matthias is in a sense his 
own double, and this is further parodied by the figure-of-eight image 
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(spectacles, ropes tied around stanchions, bicycles) which pervades the 
novel. The central character is not one but two, not stable ego but 
multiple function, not a realistic character so much as metaphor for the 
textual process—as in La Jalousie, where narration traces the increas- 
ingly paranoid attempts of the “absent” narrator to make sense of a 
series of projections about A. . . and Frank. Narrative security is 
presented at best ironically, as failure; at worst, it is a form of violence, 
as Robbe-Grillet’s later fiction makes clear. More and more frequently 
in his work, narrators appear in order to protest that they are doing 
their best, but have to acknowledge that this is in fact their worst—their 
own distorted version presented as coherent and uniquely valid. The 
overall ironic organization of the text subsequently reveals the inade- 
quacy of their endeavor by relegating them to the status of narratives 
within a narrative. 

In many of Robbe-Grillet’s works, “characters” (we should use the 
term with caution) merge into each other with bewildering rapidity. 
Since they are chiefly present as temporary structures to carry along 
the incessant and never-sated text, it is not surprising that their identity 
is fluid. But they do represent a sort of escalation of the double, a kind 
of exponential growth of perspective. Johnson, Johnston, Sir Ralph, 
the American (some variants of a figure in La Maison de Rendez-vous); 
Boris, Jean Robin, “J. R.,” the “real” Ben Said, the “false” Ben Said, 
Laura, Lauren, Lorraine, the “elle” of L’Immortelle, Docteur Morgan ... 
these and many others move through the films and novels, sometimes 
changing sex or function, sometimes patent transliterations of the au- 
thor, frequently if not always described as aliases, disguises, or doubles. 
Such figures in the text exist only by virtue of one another, and in 
order to cancel each other out. They reveal each other as negations, 
nonentities, fictions. We cannot identify with them; we pass through 
them. They are brief resting places in the flow of a consciousness that is 
becoming familiarized with its own fictional activity and with the im- 
permanence of any formulation. 

In a similar way, the procession of Beckettian narrators whose 
names begin with the thirteenth letter of the alphabet offers a chronicle 
of the mechanics of negation and doubt. Beckett’s characters always 
want to move away from what they are toward what they are not. 
Identity is a trap, a halfway house from which it is better to move on to 
the next name, or the next book, leaving as little residue behind as 
possible. Each one is less than half there, only existing in conjunction 
with what went before or comes next, or—where the ambiguity is more 
firmly manifested, so to speak, in the company of other half-beings 
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who reflect further attributes which it would be better to banish. So 
here too we have character as a process in the construction and decon- 

_ struction of fiction, as a means of realizing the centrality of conscious- 
ness: not in order to fix reality, but as the way of matching up to its 
multiplicity. Each character, each fiction, states that it is not “real,” not 
the stuff of fact, but rather only the best or worst that language can 
make of reality; not substance so much as motion from one state to the 
next, not mass so much as the energy that moves. 

Here then we have again the state of oscillation. It is precisely in 
this ambivalence that one can locate the potential of consciousness to be 
other, to be more or to be less. All the playing of one identity or 
perspective against another can be viewed as a mental training, a 
conditioning process to allow the full value of doubt to exist as the 
point where reality is made and unmade. Oscillation between one 
character/aspect/version/reality and another, between fact and fantasy, 
between fiction and functionality, is the means of alerting us to the 
existence of this state. 

It is therefore the crucial feature of many devices which similarly 
affect the reader, and make available to him—as image and extension 
of that process which the author has articulated via his protagonists— 
the ability to participate imaginatively in the work as disclosure of many 
levels of meaning. The use of the double is important because it allows 
us to perceive that more possibilities are available; the process of oscil- 
lation, of shifting back and forth among these possibilities, is what 
produces the mental flexibility necessary to begin to make full use of 
them. It situates and realizes an epoché in action, a state of suspension or 
hesitation in which the subject’s powers are most completely available: 
in short, the condition which permits the unfettered generation of 
understanding and significance. 

Valéry considers the state of poetry to be just that condition in 
which, “entre le vide et l'évènement pur” (“between the void and pure 
becoming”), consciousness is poised to move into any form. It is su- 
premely a condition of pure doubting, of doubtfulness, of ironic possi- 
bility. His poetic method seeks to establish it by means of an oscillation 
between sound and sense: that is, by a progressive mental and physical 
dilation of the perceptual faculties. Mallarmé (e.g., in the poem “Ses 
purs ongles”) illustrates the shifts even more sharply, since they are 
marked by a series of blanks (physically on the page, referred to in the 
text, or produced by the impossibility of making “sense” in the normal 
way). We are obliged to stop, to look up “ptyx” in the glossary, or 
cogitate about mirrors, reflections, absences, and so on. In reading the 
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poem we acquire the habit of doubt (or of being ready to create) as a 
result of a kind of physical training. We become the consciousness of 
the work, enticed into a highly receptive and alert condition. 

This is a state of dual consciousness, which marks an advance from 
merely locating the point of oscillation to being able to use it actively. 
Consciousness is both self and non-self (both that which creates or 
makes sense and that which it perceives as already created); both 
potential and performance. It has become the operational under- 
standing of how structure is formed. 

It is thus also a location of a new and vital sense of “identity.” The 
increasing frequency of doubles in literature from the nineteenth cen- 
tury onward reflects a growth of psychological understanding, and 
particularly the struggle to liberate the self from the conventional 
image of singleness or uniformity imposed to a large extent by the 
dominant social order: it is “a device for dramatizing uncertainty as to 
the coherence of the ‘I.’ ”* This “breaking of the full I’* has been taken 
even further by the explosion of doubles in Robbe-Grillet and Beckett 
(among others), and by the use of fictional techniques which prevent 
any assumption of a single view of “reality.” Once embarked on ques- 
tioning its role, individual and social identity rapidly fragments; but the 
presentation of this in literature can be a way of using the shock 
positively. Malte eventually learns to adapt to perceptions of himself 
which he at first finds disruptive; Proust’s Marcel can reconcile himself 
at length to his own and others’ shifting personae. They manage this 
through recurrent experience distanced and shaped by writing: we may 
do the same through reading. Repetition and length in a text are what 
enable us, like the protagonists/author-substitutes, to pass from be- 
wilderment to a growing sense of control. What gradually emerges is an 
awareness that “I” is not so much the role we inhabit at any moment, as 
the capacity for taking it on and making sense of it. In other words, the 
realization of our plurality is also, in a curious way, an intuition of a 
kind of unity or potential identity with all possibilities of being. 

The phenomenon of the double seems to work, then, as a means of 
shifting awareness to a new recognition of the potential of conscious- 
ness. It does so thematically as exemplified by protagonists who must 
acknowledge and begin to reconcile themselves to possibilities in them- 
selves which they had not suspected and with which they must become 
increasingly intimate. It does so structurally for the reader by providing 
this development by means of textual strategies which involve the 
disruption and change of focus, and a process of gradual acclimatiza- 
tion: as metaphoric swing between levels of language, as balance be- 
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tween pattern and detail. In both cases, development can only proceed 
by way of refinement of the perceptual mechanism, which permits the 
discovery of and gradual familiarization with a particular and funda- 
mental quality of consciousness. 

That quality is its central status as source of all perceptual and 
conceptual activity of the self; its ability to be other than projected 
images and recognized reflections; its nature as witness, which gives it 
the power to liberate the self from such fictions. 

In the process the double shifts from impetus for change to sign of 
power, as protagonist and reader shift from shock to acceptance, and 
finally to ability to use newly discovered resources. 


Eternidades 
Yo no soy yo. 
Soy este 
que va a mi lado sin yo verlo; A 


que, a veces, voy a ver, 
y que, a veces, olvido. 

El que calla, sereno, cuando hablo, 

el que perdona, dulce, cuando odio, 

el que pasea por donde no estoy, 

el que quedera en pié cuando yo muera. 


I am not I 
I am not I. 
I am he 
who walks at my side without my seeing him; 
whom, at times, I go to see 
and whom, at times, I forget. 
He who, composed, is silent when I speak, 
he who, gentle, forgives when I hate, 
he who walks about where I am not, 
he who will stand up straight when I die. 
Juan Ramon Jiménez (trans. Michael Hamburger) 


Here the “witnessing” aspect of the self is discovered and con- 
trasted with the active self: the silent aspect is experienced as that which 
is permanent and stable. The repetition establishes the underlying 
permanence of this aspect; the balanced pauses (commas, line ends, 
frequency of words ending in vowels) make that silence available as 
part of the structure of the poem; and the confident flow of the last 
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two lines, which speak of the omnipresence and indestructibility of the 
“pure” self, emphasize the basis of individual action in universal pres- 
ence. 

This marvelously simple poem gives the reader the chance of 
experiencing the condition of which it speaks: it creates the state of 
being “composed” which, as Valéry knew, is the best basis for composi- 
tion. Poetry—or any creative act—can most advantageously arise from 
here, because this is a condition of maximum freedom from prejudg- 
ment. 

“Doubling” is a question of enlivening that condition: a discovery 
first of the positive value of doubt, and second, of the self as a quality of 
consciousness which may be experienced as stability, and recognized as 
the power of pure volition. In this state of double vision, the self 
becomes both project and projector. 


' Carlos Castaneda, Tales of Power (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1974), p. 50. 

2 John Sturrock, The French New Novel (Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1969), p. 206. 

3 Rosemary Jackson, “Narcissistic Reflections: A Psychoanalytic Reading of 
the Double in Post-Romantic Fantasies,’ paper delivered at Second Interna- 
tional Conference on the Fantastic, Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, 
Fla., 1981. 

4 Stephen Heath, The Nouveau Roman (London: Elek, 1972), p. 35. 
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Margaret Drabble’s Sense of the 
Middle Problem 


JEAN PICKERING 


Critics and reviewers have commented on Margaret, Drabble’s alle- 
giance to the nineteenth-century novelistic tradition.! She herself has 
said that she would “rather be at the end of a dying tradition which she 
admires than at the beginning of a tradition which she deplores.”? 
Certainly she admires Arnold Bennett, who wrote within that tradition: 
not only did she write his biography “in a partisan spirit,’ she ac- 
knowledges “a sense of kinship’* with him. But the nineteenth-century 
novel called for a conclusive conclusion, and readers are accustomed to 
looking to the last chapter for the moral of the tale. Drabble’s endings 
have attracted unfavorable comment; for example, Maureen Howard 
complains that she is not convinced by the ending of The Ice Age,® and 
an “anonymous reviewer” of The Millstone would prefer “a ‘happy’ 
ending, which would have been quite difficult to bring about and 
would have made it even more interesting.” But Drabble has indicated 
that she does not see the ending as the last word on her characters’ 
lives: 

What I can’t stand about some novelists is the way they seem to 
imply that there’s a fixed and finished truth that their characters 
reach at the end of the book. There’s no end to learning. You're 
bound to learn more. What you know at each point of your life is 
relevant to you then, yet it isn’t quite enough, because you've got 
to go on learning.‘ 
This statement implies that for Drabble her characters have an ongoing 
existence regardless of whether she continues to write about them. In 
an explicit description of her creative process, she has indicated that 
because she feels engaged in the search for a preexistent reality, her 
writing is essentially exploratory: 
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I write towards a point in the middle because I never know the 
end; the end depends on the middle. I always have a sense of the 
middle problem, of the middle situation, the conflict in the 
person or the group of people, the conflict that in one way or 
another has to be resolved. But I never know the ending. If I 
knew the ending, ld never bother to write the book. It’s as 
though I knew I was going to start here and go up to a midpoint, 
and then it can come down in several different directions. By the 
time you've reached the top of the hill, you ought to be able to 
see the way down. But usually there’s a point at which the 
ending is glaringly obvious or inescapable.® 
For want of a special term, I propose to use the word “crisis” for 
this critical middle point. It may be a literal conflict as in The Millstone, 
where Rosamund Stacey, who all her life has tried to be independent, 
obliging, and thoughtful, is amazed to find herself in a hospital 
screaming to see her baby. It may be a moment of insight for the 
protagonist as’ in The Garrick Year, where Emma Evans realizes that the 
part of her “that was not a function and smile and a mother had been 
curled up and rotten with grief and patience and pain.”® It may be an 
organizing event or symbol as in The Waterfall, where the description of 
Jane Gray’s painfully awaited and finally achieved orgasm coalesces 
with violent images from the natural world: “the violence of our bodies 
is as unwilled, as foreordained, as the sliding of mountains, raw up- 
rooting of trees, the tidal waves of the sea” (W, p. 152). Thus the crisis 
is that scene in the narrative structure where the plot crystallizes and 
the ending becomes inescapable though not, as we shall see, conclusive. 
The narrative strategy of Drabble’s novels has become increasingly 
complex. A Summer Birdcage, The Garrick Year, and The Millstone are told 
from the point of view of a single female protagonist. Jerusalem the 
Golden is mainly from Clara’s point of view, but includes some back- 
ground material from Gabriel's in order to clarify Clara’s situation. The 
Waterfall has two points of view, but they both belong to a single 
protagonist who vacillates between first and third person in her at- 
tempts to tell first the fiction, then the truth of her history. The Needle’s 
Eye alternates between the points of view of Rose Vassiliou and Simon 
Camish, giving equal weight to each. The Realms of Gold, The Ice Age, 
and The Middle Ground have multiple points of view controlled by a 
narrator who cuts in and out of the action commenting, summarizing, 
and predicting. 
The greatest change in narrative strategy took place between the 
fifth and sixth novels, paralleling what Drabble has acknowledged as a 
shift in emphasis from the private interior life to the public domain.” 
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For three of the novels written since this shift, she has told us the 
‘seminal experience, which in each case closely relates to the crisis. The 
Needle’s Eye had its beginning in her research for a commissioned article 
on child-custody cases.'! The crisis does not take place between Camish 
and Rose Vassiliou, the protagonists from whose points of view the 
action is described, but between Simon and Christopher Vassiliou. The 
novel has a double emphasis, that of Rose Vassiliou’s “discovery and 
creation of her own nature”!? and Simon Camish’s “reaction to Rose 
which constitutes the primary growth of consciousness in the novel.”!3 
Simon has persistently sympathized with Rose in her legal difficulties 
with her husband: “Yours,” he says at one point, “is the only side I’m 
interested in knowing” (NE, p. 241). He hopes that Christopher had 
married Rose for her money, and simply left her when she managed to 
dispose of her fortune without allowing him to get his hands on it. 
Simon does see, however, that Christopher has reopened the custody 
case “only to keep things going. Why should he want the children 
back?” (NE, p. 75). But meeting him in the flesh—a very telling compo- 
nent of Christopher’s personality—Simon perceives in a flash of insight 
that “Christopher ... had no interest in the money at all. . . . It meant 
nothing to him. Listening to him was like listening to Rose. It was as 
crazed, as unworldly, as immediately comprehensible” (NE, p. 243). 
And he does want the children. Simon realizes that Rose should never 
have divorced Christopher: “it was as evident from what she has said of 
him as he of her” (NE, p. 245). There is nothing in the events leading 
up to this crisis that predicts the final outcome, but the meeting be- 
tween Simon and Christopher is a pivot for the action: Rose recognizes 
that she cannot live without the children, nor can she deny them to 
their father, so she reconciles with Christopher. To do so, she re- 
nounces her spiritual well-being for her children’s sake; Simon, 
would-be lover of Rose, becomes a friend of the family and discovers in 
himself a greater charity to his own wife and children. 

The Realms of Gold was inspired by stories “about old ladies dying 
alone in cottages.”!4 It proceeds in episodes from different points of 
view; the complex narrative threads are controlled by a rather quirky 
narrator, who parenthetically corrects bias, comments on the contents 
of postboxes, and even provides information unavailable to the char- 
acters, “lost as it was beyond the possibility of research” (RG, p. 296). 
The crisis binding together all the narrative and thematic threads is 
the death by starvation of Aunt Constance Ollerenshaw. The conse- 
quent scandal that erupts on the pages of the Sunday Examiner recalls 
Frances, the archaeologist, from a conference in a developing African 
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country, where she has discovered that David Ollerenshaw, the 
geologist, is her cousin; leaving Adra, she narrowly misses her es- 
tranged lover Karel, the historian, who has hastened to her side on 
receiving a postcard several months old. Frances’ professional interest 
in kinship is aroused by the discovery “of a dead Constance and a living 
David” (RG, p. 267) within the space of twenty-four hours. Because her 
father, Aunt Constance’s nearest survivor, retreats into melancholia, 
Frances goes off to Lincolnshire to take care of the burial; she meets 
another cousin, who has been catapulted into national notoriety as the 
last person to see Aunt Constance alive. The news of Aunt Constance’s 
death stirs up the lives of the Ollerenshaws, which slowly settle into new 
configurations. It has the greatest effect on Frances, who buys Aunt 
Constance’s cottage from her father, marries Karel, and with their 
combined families spends weekends in the part of the country from 
which her forefathers came. 

In The Ice Age, the crisis bears a symbolic rather than literal re- 
lationship to the inspiring event, which was the disaster following the 
property boom of the sixties.!5 The business crash which landed Len 
Wincobank in prison and Anthony Keating in a dubious, if legal, 
position is only one manifestation of the trite but indisputable truth 
articulated by Kitty Friedmann, who, maimed and widowed by an IRA 
bomb, writes to Anthony, “These are terrible times we live in” (JA, 
p. 13). A fellow prisoner madly trying “to find some way of explaining his 
own dramatic reversal which would exculpate him from all personal 
blame” (JA, p. 185) confides to Len Wincobank that “something has 
gone wrong ... with the laws of chance” (IA, p. 184). The arbitrary 
nature of these disasters is echoed in the exercise of narrative au- 
thority, for scene and point of view change in a coincidental way. The 
crisis, which articulates the primary moral problem of the novel, occurs 
in another prison in Wallacia, a totalitarian Balkan country, where Jane 
Murray, who “despises possessions,” is incarcerated because she has 
been careless not with property but with lives. She claims “it wasn’t my 
fault,” but she has “been saying that things were not her fault, in 
precisely that tone of voice, since early childhood” (IA, p. 104). The 
eighteen-year-old Jane persists in blaming her mother because Alison 
Murray has devoted herself to the care of her second daughter, re- 
tarded and suffering from cerebral palsy. As Maureen Howard points 
out, “What their mother must sort out is the order of the accidental. 
Jane’s irresponsible driving exists in a reasonable world of cause and 
effect, while Molly’s defects are as ghastly and arbitrary as the IRA 
bomb.”!® In this central scene, Alison finally confronts Jane with the 
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fact that she has chosen to be what she is, resentful and irresponsible. 
Jane, obscurely satisfied, says, “You ruined us both. I don’t see how you 
can go around thinking yourself such a wonderful mother. Look what 
you've done to us both” (IA, pp. 169-70). Alison refuses to rise to this 
bait: “No. What I am saying is you look at what you have done to 
yourself. I will worry about myself. There is no need for you to worry 
about me” ([A, p. 170). Alison, flying home to England, considers the 
problem of the accidental: perhaps, like Jane, we bring it on ourselves. 
But she firmly resolves to behave as though she believes in the acci- 
dental: “Molly’s fate is an accident, not a retribution. So I must see it.” 
She thinks of herself as part of a larger community: in a previous 
passage, she has identified with the condition of England, and now she 
broods on it: “If Britain went down, she would go with it. At least it had 
tried” (IA, p. 175). The end of the novel, an odd detached postscript to 
Alison, substantiates the perception that this scene between Alison and 
Jane is the crisis of the novel. It concludes “Britain would recover, but 
not Alison Murray.” 

Each of these three novels progresses to a critical middle point, a 
crisis, the resolution of which is comparatively anticlimactic because it is 
inconclusive. Further, each of them contains the record of the journey 
of discovery; if we knew the seminal experience of all Drabble’s novels, 
we might find the same to be true of her entire body of work. This 
speculation gains strength from her comments on The Garrick Year: 
though she has not anywhere indicated what inspired the novel, she has 
remarked on how she came to understand its significance: “I realized 
halfway through the book that drowning was what was going on and 
therefore at the end it would be most suitable if Julian drowned 
himself. But I hadn’t realized how deeply oppressed I had been by the 
thought of children drowning themselves.”'’ This sense of oppression 
manifests itself as Emma’s domestic depression; considering Drabble’s 
formulation of the middle problem, the meaning of the novel seems 
found rather than invented. 

Drabble’s turn from the private to the public, with its attendant 
extension of narrative possibilities, has led in her latest novel, The 
Middle Ground, to a greater freedom to indicate the way in which the 
story was discovered. Because readers tend to perceive writing as an 
artificial creation, a narrator who is engaged in discovering within the 
novel a reality supposedly preexisting it may seem like the archest of 
fictional devices. The relationship between narrator and novelist in The 
Middle Ground is not different from such relationships in Realms of Gold 
and The Ice Age; it is simply more extreme. Lorna Sage has noted 
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Drabble’s “overt embarrassment over the role of author,”!® which ac- 
companied the shift from the private to the public. It seems, then, that 
the shift in narrative strategy is simply the result of a changed relation 
between novelist and material. 

The Middle Ground opens, conventionally enough for a realistic 
novel, in medias res with a scene between Kate, the protagonist, and 
Hugo, a man closely involved with her. Most of this opening scene is 
from Hugo’s point of view, presumably to give us some general obser- 
vations on Kate, who is suffering from a malaise he has “not entirely 
seriously labelled her mid-life crisis’ (MG, p. 12). This short introduc- 
tory scene is followed by “an account of Kate’s past history, some if not 
all of which must have led her to where she is now” (MG, p. 3). This 
comment crystallizes the attitude of the narrator, who declares herself 
not entirely responsible for whatever conclusions the reader draws 
from the material presented. Throughout the novel similar comments 
indicate that -the narrator is constantly grappling with the facts avail- 
able, leaving a final impression that the story lies behind them, accessi- 
ble perhaps, but never quite uncovered. 

Kate’s history takes up a good third of the novel. She is, signifi- 
cantly, a journalist specializing in women’s issues, but she has come to a 
dead end, her faculties of sympathy and indignation dried up. Some 
months before the novel opens, she became pregnant by her long-term 
lover; having an amniocentesis “in view of her age” (MG, p. 69), she 
discovered that the fetus had spina bifida. She finally agreed to “a 
termination,” which she took very badly. At this down-point in her 
psychological life, the present of the novel resumes. She has two im- 
portant matters to attend to, both of which reestablish connections with 
her past: a new job making a television documentary comparing the 
opportunities available to women now, five years after the Sex Dis- 
crimination Act, with her own choices a quarter-century ago; a new 
boarder, an Iraqi refugee from Baghdad, the fiancé of the daughter of 
a woman who lay in the bed next to her when Kate’s eldest son was 
born. Kate has taken him in because she is much afflicted by the 
knowledge that the little boy “who had lain by Beatrice’s side all those 
years ago was now dead” (MG, p. 82). 

Kate tries to fulfill both these responsibilities. In order to gather 
material for the documentary she returns to the East London district 
where she grew up. She wanders over her old territory, much of it now 
occupied by a vast new building estate, Romley Riverside: “Twentieth 
century paradise, pleasure gardens of concrete, lakes where land had 
once been, civic landscape gardening” (MG, p. 112). But the sewer bank 
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on which Kate had played remains unaltered and “the smell, powerful 
and secret, of drains and rainwater” shocks her into perceiving her 
dissociation; she has flushed her past away into “the dark tunnels, the 
mysterious network” (MG, p. 117). The onward rush of this scene calls 
out Drabble’s strongest writing; her prose bears down toward the crisis 
of the novel: “Was this what she had come for, was this the window, the 
grille through which she should escape the prison of the present into 
the past, where the dark spirits swam in the fast moving flood?” (MG, 
p. 117). But she realizes that this is too simplistic an answer. She 
perceives that there is no bridge between “that prattling chattering 
journalist ... with her smart views and expensive boots” and the child 
she had been “in its skimpy cotton dress, lonely, cast out, cut off’ (MG, 
p. 118). She understands that, because her past has no continuity with 
her present, she can imagine no future; as the more intellectual 
Frances Wingate puts it, “the pursuit of archaeology, ... like the 
pursuit of history, is ... an attempt to perceive the possibility of the 
future through the past” (NE, p. 120). Kate’s musings revolve around 
her family constellation: “the idea of her brother was inextricably 
linked in her mind with whatever had gone wrong with her own life. 
He occupied much less of her conscious life than Stuart, Hunt, Evelyn, 
Ted, Hugo, yet there he was, standing in her mind like a dam in a 
river” (MG, p. 125). . 

The importance of this critical point in the structure of the novel is 
emphasized by a sudden narrative shift paralleling Kate’s change in 
focus. The narrator introduces not only other points of view, but other 
ways of representing reality. Hugo begins a novel about Kate from 
which the narrator quotes verbatim; his attempt shows that other in- 
terpretations of Kate’s life are possible. It adds weight to his later 
observations on the rushes of Kate’s documentary: “The reason they 
couldn’t make it into a proper shape was that it wasn’t about women 
and equal opportunity at all... . It was about sibling rivalry and sibling 
conditioning” (MG, p. 218). The documentary itself is another form of 
representation: there are detailed descriptions of the interviews, in- 
cluding lengthy transcriptions of dialogue. There are even journalistic 
summaries of what happened to all the characters in the month that 
has elapsed since the scene at the beginning of the novel. The narrator 
includes this vast diversity of method and material in order to record 
more thoroughly her search for the story. 

It is on this note of inclusiveness that the novel ends. Kate thinks 
that she has lived with headlines too long; she has been constantly 
searching for the generalization. Now she feels released “from the grip 
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of the representative. Henceforth she would represent nothing but 
herself” (MG, p. 229). She resolves to look for patterns no more: 
“Shapeless diversity, what was wrong with that?” Up from the sewer, 
down from the aerial view of London “shining with invitation” (MG, p. 
243), back to the middle ground, Kate plans a party for Evelyn’s 
discharge from the hospital, for Hugo’s going away, for Mark’s 
nineteenth birthday. Although this function is unremarked, it also 
celebrates Kate’s return from the underworld. Like Mrs. Dalloway’s 
guests (of whom we are reminded by an overt reference), her guests 
are a disparate assortment from past and present: even Beatrice 
Mourre, whose voice she has not heard in nineteen years, calls from 
Paris. And here Kate’s story is arbitrarily abandoned as she sits in her 
petticoat wondering what to wear: for a short tranquil moment she 
reflects, not on the past that has dragged her down but on a future, 
“unplanned, unpredicted. Nothing binds her, nothing holds her” (MG, 
p. 277). 4 

The “shapeless diversity” Kate speaks of is a comment on the 
narrative strategy of The Middle Ground. A widening inclusiveness is the 
narrator’s guiding principle; in her efforts to establish the facts of the 
case, to seek out the story, she has used an assortment of represen- 
tational methods, some by description but where possible by direct 
quotation. At one point or another all these different attempts to 
represent the flux of life are included: the drama, the novel, reportage, 
advertising, letters, graffiti, even expanding to the nonverbal in the 
discussions of all kinds of painting from the classical to the most 
extreme of the modern movements. This diversity of representational 
method heightens the impression of a story found, not made, which is 
further strengthened by the inclusion of characters from previous 
novels: the appearance of Gabriel Denham from Jerusalem the Golden 
and Rosamund Stacey from The Millstone convinces us of their ongoing 
existence even when the narrative eye is not on them. 

In The Middle Ground, as in The Realms of Gold and The Ice Age, 
Drabble predicts for some characters a future beyond the last page, and 
in interviews comments on what lies in store for the characters of some 
of her earlier novels. Of Clara Maugham she says, “She’s going to turn 
into something fearsome, I think. I rather dread her future;!* of Rose 
Vassiliou: “I think that probably she and Christopher would part again 
after another five years because she couldn’t take it.”2° This narrative 
deemphasis on conclusion is an inevitable result of the way in which 
Drabble writes; it comes as much from technique as from theory. 
Though her approach emphasizes structure rather than character, it 
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concentrates on middles rather than ends. It undoubtedly accounts for 
her extraordinarily good pacing, because her conception of the novel as 
problem outlined and solved lays the emphasis on the search and not 
on the goal: “writing,” she says, “is the act of exploration.”?! 


! See, for example, François Bonford, “Margaret Drabble: How to Express 
Subjective Truth through Fiction,” Revue des Langues Vivantes, 40 (1974), 54, 
and Maureen Howard, “Review of The Ice Age,” New York Times Book Review, 9 
Oct. 1977, p. 40. 

* Quoted in Bernard Bergonzi, The Situation of the Novel (Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1970), p. 65. 

3 Arnold Bennett (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1974), p. vii. 

‘Interview with Margaret Drabble” conducted by Jean Pickering, 
November 29, 1976 (unpublished). 

5 Howard, “Review of The Ice Age,” p. 40. 

® Quoted in Nancy S. Hardin, “Drabble’s The Millstone: A Fable for Our 
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